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ABSTRACT 

- ' The dissertation examines the relatipnship among r 

aspecti? of thfe individualis^ed education program (lEP) elemetpts: what 
the contract states, what . the teacher intends, and what the child^i 
'experiences. An initial phapter fvpcuses on the socio-political 
context, of the^ lEP, noting the lack of research on how the lEP is 
implemented in the classroom. Chaf>ter 2 presents an alternative 
Cbnceptua^ization of individualization which emphasizes the 
previously neglected interrelationships of teachers and students. In 
chapter 3V 'the research- plan' 'is detailed, including a rationale for . 
selection of a naturalist ic methodology . Separate chTapte^rs focus upon 
d&ta collection,^ analysis, and tesults for thr. contractual plan , the 
phenomenological plan, and the empirical plan .-^ Findings are- 
interpreted to demonstrate the comprehensive Itature of lEPs and the 
interaction of written plan, teacher intent, and child behavier. 
Twelve appendixes include examples of I EPs designed for the preschool 
student in the yfetudy, a subject appropriateness scale, criteria for 
external review of lEPs, sample letters of ciSnfeent , the contractual 
and phenomenological plans, and rules for /matching agendas to 
objectives. (CL) , ' „ 
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Abstr act 

■ ^ 

Since the passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 

of 1975 (Public Law 94-142). each child .receiving special education ser- 
vices is mandated to have an individualized education program (lEP^. 
Despite a series of imi^ieftentation" sftwdies, very little is .currently 
known ^bout what happens in the classroom subsequent to the compleMon-^f 
an lEP. A parallel situation exists in the more general area of indi-^ 
vidualized instruction: attempts to evaluate the impact of indiviauali- 
zation have beem diffuse; fev have moved beyond description of a par- 
ticular apRroach in order to assess qualitative effects of programs and 
practices upon children or the degre^ to which indiyiylualization was ocr 
curring. Very little research .exists on the utilization of individu- 
alized plans by teachers and their relation to student outcomes. I't was 
the purpose pf this study to • examine what^ constitute* a child's 
"individualized" program,' using the lEP as, a case d.n -point and employing 

naturalistic methods to mea'sure it, so that both educational i,deology and 

♦ . * . ' ' ■•",*'• 

public p'olicy. might be more adequatelij^^ inarmed. , 

^ A preposition foi: a triangulated gtutfy of ^tfie phenomenon of. indi- 
vidualization was put forth, and the st^dy was conceptualized as the 



investigation of thfe relationshtf)^' among three* components of in^ividuali- 
zatio^i: the contractual (or written) plan, the^ phenomenological plan (far 
the program as intended by the teacher) and the empirical plan (or the 
program^ as ^expej?lenced by the child). ThI' objective* of the study was^tq 
doouffi^nt the extent of match between intent (contractual and phenomeno- 



logical ptansp and practice^ (empirical plan)'. This was accomplished 

- - ■ V ■ . " - ' 

through a naturalistic case study of a teacher and a five-year old child 
in a public school preschool program for handicapped children. 

Mixed, multiple strategies for data collection and analysis were 
utilized to portray the characteristics of ,pach of the three components 
of individualization. The data archives, included . documents, field notes, 
transcripts of teacher interviews, and a videoscript (a specialijzed for- 
mat designed to highlight videotape transcripts, sett;Lng , descriptions , 

ft. . ^ . 

and teacher retrospections of the child in^ situ ) . -Strategies from con- 
tent analysis, ethnography, and ecological psycholbgSr " were used to 

5 

unitize and categorize the various dajta forms so tjiat • comparisons across 
plans and reality could be' made. A model for consideration of the pro- 
cess of individualization emerged. ^ * 

The results illustrated "how individualization is more than just 
written plan. Although congruence across written plan, teacher ffttent, 
and 'the child's program-as-experienced was found, the data also indi- 
cated how teacher values and professional perspect^-ves mediated the 
contractual lEI^; they also evidenced . the proactive behavior of the child 
in influencing ^ program coi;itent and direction. The study not only raised 
implications for teacher practice and the formulation of education 



polic^es^ btit * also highlighted issues in the application of naturalistic 
research' methods tp >the study of classroom' teaching/learning settings. 
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CHAPTER I ' 

nOPCLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT » ^ 

■ ■ ■. . ■ •, ^ ■ . < 

■ . ■'^ ' ■ . • . • 

In ^Noveinber of 1975, ttfc United States Congress enacted l^isla- 
tion which had significant inpact upon the public schools of this 
country, ^'ftie ^Education foi^ All ' Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 
94-142) was the federal legislative response to events and concerns 
that had arisen as a result of litigation/ parent activism,- state 
legislative activities, and the posture of- the^ special education 
coimiunity regarding the proper support of education for handicapped 



childrf^.*' While recOgrri.«&ing the constitutional autiiority of^ the 
^.''^j.['-:-:'^<^^:^j^s to govern e,duc^t49^ the federal government provided additional 
^j' r^ress to handicapped sgjlpol-aged children ^nd their parents^ by man- 
aafctii0 ; in^^^^ "have available • to them ... a f ree . - 

pfel^^E^e pyfeiic' education" no later than September 1,^1978 (Section • 

:t, this inplementing l^isl^tion confirmed for ^ 
whai^the courts had earlier declared in the Brown 
in the landmark civil^ rights wcases of the early 
tiildren were entitled to th^ OHX)rtunity of a public 
t^dicap, asN^ce, could-no longer be a reason for 
er^nces in public educational services, 
were committed to state and local education agen--^ 
•^c*es^^^nd 'a^inistrative and evaluative mechanisms were instituted ^ 
%^f.* assist, influence, even coerce, the states into implemeifting the pro- 
^ visiohs of the laws. Unusually quick implementation efforts followed, ^ 
albeit not without stress and strain; in fact, many states instituted 
full^ services even before th^ m^^ndatory startup date (U.S. Department 
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of Health, Education and Welfare, Offiqe of Eaucation, 1978a) • Within/ 
two years, -ajDOut 259,001) more handicapped children were receiving 
special education and related services, and the number of children 
served under Public Law 94-142 surpassed 3.8 million (U.S. Department 
of Education, Office of Sp^ial Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
1980b). 

Not only did Public Law 94-142 commit the states to support the 
education of handicapped children with public funds, at no cost to 
parents (Section^ 4 (a) (18)), it also gave authority to particular 
ways in which that education was to be delivered V It leg^-timized 
parents as active decision-makers in the development) and evaluation of 
their children's programs (Section 4 (a) (19)) and guaranteed avenues 
of due process to them (Section 615) . I^ore germane to this dis- 
cussion, the legislation also* defined th^^^ education of handicapped 
children as special , to include "specially designed instruction .\ - 
to meet the needs of a h^indicapped " child" (Section 4 (a) (16)). Fur- 
ther, the provisions stipulated that this special education was to be 
conducted in conformance with an individualized education program 
(Section 4 (a) (18)). These two notions, tiiat of specially designed 
instruction and the individualized education program (lEP) in par- 
ticular; are the substance of this study. 

.Ihe inclusion of the concept of an individualized education pro- 
gram into Public Law 94-142 was significant in that an educational 
ideology (i.e., individualized^ instruction) became a matter of public 
policy. This phenomenon, however, did not develop in isolated fashion 
in the halls of Congress; it emerged; from a nationwide climate that 
had become increasingly concerned and Active ' regarding the exclusion 



and inappropriate education of handicapped children. The legislation 
Mas a reflection of what had already occurred^ ^in varigusv arenas: 

I • 

state government, other federal agencies, the special education 
comnunity, an active parent movenvent, and ^si^>ecially the courts. A 
description of their influence upon Public Law 94-142 has been de- 
tail^ elsewhere (PaH>as, Note 1), This discussion will review the 
intent of Congress and the courts in order to illustrate the suf^rt 
they provided toward^ legitimizing individual programming as public 
polic^. It will also highlight the educational context from which the 
conceptualization of an individual plan emerged. * 

The Bole of the Courts 

. The courts proved to' be one of the strongest influences f^r change 
in education, as parents of handicapped children turner) 

. solution r ' ' eContent over the lack of educational opportunity 

available to their offspring. For many handicapped children in this 
country, education had ^^en neither free, appropriate > nor in ^many 
Cases even existent prior to 1975. Although most state laws affirmed 

gill state's right and obligation to provide all children with an edu- 
cation, handicapped children were generally excluded triitough the use 
of provisions in compulsory attendance lawp which exempted them as 
being unable to profit frcxn schooling (Weintraub & Abeson, 1976). 
Even as late as 1960, 19 states had . such exclusionary preclusions 
(Zigler. et al. Note 2). 

Practices such as thesa reflected public values which held that 
handicapped individuals we^ dangerous, nuisances, and/or burdens, and 
that appropriate "treatment" consisted of isolation f rem the 



mainstream )pf society. Attitudes existed which held that such 
children were not tlie responsibility of the -public schools, that they 
coyld not learn, and that efforts to^ educate them were a waste of re- 
sources more appropriately allocated to those who might profit from 
instruction (National Association of Retarded Citizens, 1977; Sontag, 
1976). However, these beliefs and concomitant practice's were shaken 
in 1954 by the Suprone Court. In its decision in Brown v. Topeka 
Kansas Board, of Education (1954), the Court ruled that statutes such 
as those' just desocibed were, inconsistent with the 14th Amendment, 
which guarantees rights of equal protection and due process. Although 
the specific conplaint concerned racial disc* Imination, ' the Brown case 
har: ' ^en credited with establishing the rights of all cMtizens to an 
equal education (National Association of Retarded Citizens, ^977) . 

During the late 60s and early 70s, the courts continued to play a 
major role , in redirecting public^^^^pcsiicies regarding the equal, treat- 
ment of handicapped children in the public schools. By the time of 
the introduction of the Senate bill vjhich cuLninated in -Public 'lAw 
94-142, 46 court jcases regarding education for handicapped children 
had been decided or were pending' in 28 of the states (U.S. Congress, 
Hbuse^ of Representatives, 1975). 

During the X9 2nd 'Congress, , one case in particular had a profound 
impact. In 19^1, ^ parents of 13 mental]^ retarded ' .children in 
Pennsylvania sued the state -for failing to provide their children and 
others with a publicly-supported education; , they cited their situ- 
ation as a violation of the 14th Amendment\( Hiis class action suit 



resulted in a consent decree which gave mentally retarded children the 
right to an education in ^nnsylvania (PARC v. the Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania^ 1971). Itiis decision was affirmed and extended in a 
later 1971 case^ which held that all children^ handicapped or not^ 



were entitled to publicly-supported education^ and that lack Qf funds 
was insufficient reason for their exclusion (Mills v^. the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia^ 1972) . . Wiis, by the time the 
Hoifse and Senate bills regarding education for handicapped children 
were introduced in "the U,S, Congress in 1973^ conclusions from he 
y judicial branch of government were clearl^^ evi.ient: 1) that education 
wr vital? 2) that handicapped children could^'^ educated; and 3) 
that the public schools were responsible for their educat^yc^ 
(President's Committee on Mental Retardation^ 1975) • / 

.Not only had the courta applied the concept of equal protection 

■ \. ''^ ■ 

educationv but they also, began to lay seme groundwork for the suj^)ort 

*'.»'■ 

of individualized programming ' for handicapped children. Both the PARC 
agreement and the^' Mills decision referred to the obligation of states 
to providfe an "appropriate". (PARC) or "suitable" (Mills) education for"* 
children with Handicaps. Although none of the courts defijcigd these 
terms, they did discuss special educational opportunities that should 
be made available to handicapped children (Turnbull & lUrnbull, 1978). 

Other court cases in the 70s also supported that theme, especially 
litigation which dealt with misclassification and subsequent inapprb-. 
priate placement of children. Another landmark case resulted in 
standards for nondiscriminatory testing* and due process ^ocedures to 
ameliorate practices of mislabeling (Diana v. the. State Board of 
Education of California, 1970). This case especially, influenced 
Congress to develop policy which assured that individual needs rather 



thati categorization woiilc^ Ipe the basis j of placenent and programming 
decisions. 

in 1972, another case was even more explicit. In addressing the 

right to treatment of mentally retairdedl residents of a state Institu- 

, tionV the court promulgated and ordered implemented the Minimal 

Cbnstitutiona ■ Standards for Adequate Habilitation <Jf the Mentally 

Retarded (Wyatt. v. Stij3kney^^^72) . In these Standards, the right of 

the ■ residents to habilitation (which included education) suited to 

their needs was stipulated, and in a certain^ way: each^^resident, 

within 14 days after admission to an' institution, was* to hav6 an indi- 
■ ■ • i . -^^ . 

vidual habilitation plan in place. The judge's specification of the 

' I ' ' ■ ' - • ' ' 

' components of that plan were similar to what later emerged. in the pro- 

\ * ' I .. ■ ■ • ■', '■'< 

visions of Public Law 94-142. ' / v / 

The* e^|^nts in *^|the courts, then, reflected natioral' cortcern ^over 
the status of^ handicapped children, and provided legal solutions 
towards amelioratirig the inappropriate conditions that existed. These 
•^olutioijis legitimized _the provision of services to handicapped 
children, as well as the utilization of individualized programming for 
the%. This benchmark litigation did not go unnoticed in Congress, and 
provided a significant context whic'h shaped legislative processes 
there.. Cbngress moXnsd to develojp anl^ inpiementation mechanism to di- 
rect the transforra^ion of judicial in^nt to practice. 

Congressional Baclcground . 

Alt±ough there had been a long history of federal legislation for. 

handicapped persons prior to 1970, the most direct legislative pre— 

cursors of Public Law 94-142 can .be found in the amendments regarding 
\ 

/ ■ 
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handicapped children in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965. Fir^t mention of education fi^ the handicapped 
occurred in the amendments to ESEA, Title Ir where , federal assistance 
was authorized for the educatipn of children in state-operated and 
state-supported schools (Public LAw *89-^13'/ 1965) . Subsequent amend- 
^ ments to ESEA/ 'Title VI led to increases in federal funds to states 
. for the expansion of special education services (Public Law 89-1.750/ 
1966) / ail^J finally to the repeal of Title VI for the sake of creating 
a separate act (Sealing solely 'with the edjucation of the- handicaEped 

' . . . ^ - ■ ^ 

(Public Law 91-230, 1970)". - ' " . 

) During the 93rd CongregS/ both the Ho^e and Senate took action on 
^^j^eS bills designed to airtend-J-and reauthorize Public Law 91-230." In 

August of 1974/ Title VI -B was passed/, which extended Public Law 

' * «. " „ • ' 

91-230 fqr three additional years and affirmed the right of handi-- 

capped children. to an educatipn (Public Law 93-380/ 1974). Public Law 

93-380 also carriers a strong recannmendation for individualized 

planning: ^ ''\ • 

, It is the int^enbv of Congress to encourage/ wHfere 
feasible/ the development for each educationally 
deprived -child participating in a program under 
this title of an individualized written educational 
plan (maintained and , perioSically evaluated) / 
agreed upon jointly, by the local education agency/ 
a parent or guardian of the child/ and when ap- . 
propriate/ the child (Title 1/ Section 141 (b)). ^ 

Several other bills under consideration at the same time contained 

even more specific provisions for an lEP. In January of 1973/ Senator 

Harrison Williams (Democrat/ New Jersey) / chairperson of the Senate 

Cotimi^t^ Qn labor and* Public Welfare/ along with a host of other 

^ co-sponsorS/ had introduced S6 to provide financial assistance to the 



states for impi^bved special education services/ (U.S. Congress^, Senate, - 
1973). The bill contained essentially^ the^ same provisions describing 
lEPs that later were; to appear, in Public Law 94-142. _ 



Similgir activity had also occurred on the )Hou^ side. PeptesenfcaT 
tive Albert Qu;Le (RejiQblican, 'Minne^ota)^;aating on ' a" legislative. 
memoranduiT] . from mindjity legislative associate Martih LaVor (Note 3)^ 
Lntrodud^3\the first 'House version of legislation describing an lEP in 
^detail (U.S. Copgress, House of Representatives, 1973) . Quie's de- 
scription^ of the writtpn individualiz^^ educ^ional plan was ..very 
^ close to what Williams was ooncurrently proposing in S6. 

'In /addition*, the concept of individualized plans was cropping up 
* in the other-tha'n-edu6ation legislation. During both the 93rd and 
94th Congresses prior ]tg the passage of Public Law 94-142, legislators 
(and the same committees) were formulating amendments to bills geared 
to</ard o,ther' handicapped constituencies, particularly the ^ocation^lv 
Rehabilitation Act and the Developmental Disabilities Services and 
. Construction Act. At "^he time, there was considerable concern in the 
rehabilitation sector that too much control of a disabled person's 
life rested in the hands of tlhe-^ 'vocational rehabilitation counselor 
(Walker, Note 4). As a result, the concept of an i™aividual plan 
appeared in* the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1973 
(Public Law 93-112, 1973). Likewise, the Developfnentally Disabled 
Assistance and Bill of Rights^ Act (Public Law 94-103, 1975) became law 
in pctober of 1975, and contained provisions requiring . individual 
habilitation plans* In both of, these pieces of legislation, the 
provisions for individual plans paralleled what -was to emerge in the 
.education bill later in 1975- • 



, As the '94th Congress beg^ action in the House and Senate to amend 
ESEA, Title VI -B (Public Law 93-380) to make its authorization perma- 
nefnt, both the Quieand Williams bills, which had been introduced in 
the previous Congresi^/ -were passed by overwhelming majorities ' (U.'fe. 
Congr|BBS, Senate, 1975). They included similai;.^ jgrpvisfions outlining 
the development and use of individual plans, Hiese provisions legiti- 
mized the concept of the lEP as the vehicle for, planning and deliver- 
ing "spe^fially Resigned iristruction . . to meet the heeds -of a- 
' tiandicapped child." i * . * 

Oie such provision gave an explicit meaning to the lEP: it was to 
be' a ."written statement for each handicapped child," including the 
following components : ° ^ . 

a . a statement of present levels of eduffijtional 
performance of such child; ^ 

b. a statement of ' annual goals, including shgrt- 
term instructional objectives; ^ 

(i.^'a stat^nent of the special educational servides 
to be provided such child, and the extent to 
\^ich such child will be able to participate in 
rfegular education programs; 

d. the projected date for initiation an^ antici- 
pated duration of such services; and 

e. appropji^ate objective criteria and evaluation 
procedures and schedules for determining, on at 
l^ast aniJ^nnual basis, whether instruct^nal 
objectives are being achieved (Section 74 (a) 
(19) ) . 

• In addition to the denotative meaning of the lEP, two other pro- 
visions extended its meaning of the lEP in a connotative sense^^ 
associating the lEP with other concepts. For instanqe, the lEP was 
established as at least . one o£ the measures of a "free appropriate 
public education" in Section 4 (c) (18): 



The term 'free appropriate public education' means 
special education and related servicea Which ^- 

a# havGi been provi(iMBt expexise under pujD- 

_^lic* supervisioi^^Rvi^ direcjtion, and withdut ^ - ^ 
Plpharge) ^ ' . 

, • ' - i" ' 

b. meet the star^ards of \,\)e State educational 
agencjf; . 

. ' '■■ ■' r ■■' -. ■ -'^ ■ ■ • 

c. incljiide an apprc^iaj^ elementary ^ or 
secondaty^ 3cKo6i L^^iadg^ in the State in- 

•^^^:./^volyed;- ^d^^ ^ /-^^^^ ^ - ^ 

d. sJ^j^v^rovidei^*^^^^ with an individual- . 
m ized educawibh'^T^ , Ik 

Another. provision':ihe,d4l'!^Kt^ much on '.the form „ of the lEP; 

but the procesfe ;by whltih' tt was>^- be formulated. ^Ihe lEP was to be 

"developed in any meetipg? >het^^^he following types of people were 

present:'' Jk^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

,:. . . ■ . ^' "^^U^^ ^ ^ 

a:, a .represej^yS^^ local education agency 

or an intinneaiaif unit who shall 



be qual^i^Wto pt^itSef or supervise the pro-^ 
vision of /^peciall^^ -designed instruction to 
meet . the needs of h^mdicapped, children; ' 



b: the teacher r 



c. th^ parents^or guardi^s of ^such child; abd 



d. whenever appropriate kvstich child (Section 4 (c) 



Thus, the'"(fengress> motion, a policy Jfehat established the lEP 

as a document ^hicH.Tef "specially designed instruction devel- 

oped through a process of , parental-professional collaboration ^ and 
which would meet at least one of tjle drii^ria for an "appropriate" 
education for children with handicaps. Ihe minor differences in the 
Houla^^(a Senate bills w^e reconciled in' conference sessions ^ and 
T3|^l^ , approved in both^ Houses with a broad-based coalition and 



■• .'v ■ ^ ' . - ■ ■ ■■ ' ^ • ■ •■ • : 

norj-partisan suppprt^^^ " itesicteht Gerald Ford ' signed .the legislation ^ l 

in^o law as ttiS; "^uqaft^^^ <aiildren Act of 1975 .*^, ' i 

(Public Law The process of iitplementation 

was ^ set in. motion and full con¥>liance by the states was e^q^ected by 

September i978. J ' " ' , V 

-'^ • " ■ . . • • •. ' • ■■ 

Legislative Intent^ . * . / ' . ^ i 

As dited previously, the language of the law indicated that' 
Congrei^s was portoerned with improving the quality of educJ^on for 
handicapped chjLldren as well as with assuring ttifem access to gublic * 
and special eiducational services. GJCvteh some evidence oif what Con- 
^ressional spohsors. of ^ the legislation valued and the splecificity of 
the lEP provisions in the law, it might be e5q)ected' tji^t legislative . 

... ; ^ ■ • •• . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■■" . ' ■ ^ ' • * ■ . 

xiritent/^ and leubsequent inplementaticin procedures would have been 
/clfear- , Ifowev^r because the legis]^ process was a , political one 
which reflected the? agendas; of and diarc^^o'^ses airo n^y parties^ the 
intents behind' the law were mfdltiple.. Subsequeiit inplero and 
evaduation have borne the consequences of that reality. 

' V' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ' ■ ■■' V- ' V . 

Clearly, the intent of individualization was a central one. l^e : 

m ■ .'^ - - , - ■ • ■ . ^ 

legislation "S||^efinitions and* othet statements of purpose showed that 
ijiproved services and^^^^^a^ropriate education included individualized 
progranming . In its preamble to the Act, Congress affirmed the right 
of handicaK^S childreh to' a special education, Mesigifed tb^^y^ 
their unique needs". . (Section 3 (c)). Furthermorer the dfefinitioT 
an ^'appropriate" ' education - was .linlo^^ to the^ development \ of ian 
individualized plan for each child (Secti'Dn 4 J[c) (18))^. 
\ Numerous citations in the Copgress;Lonal cGramentaries of the 

■ "■ ' " ' ■ -y 
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delibetaticps and hearings tliat. were Jield with regard to the Act sup- 
port this intent. Pixring the Senate debates. Senator Jennings 
Rartdolj*! (Democrat, West Virginia), chairperson of the Subconmittee on 
the ^ Handicapped and one ^ of the or ig ina^sponsor s, of 86, made the* 
following statement: 

A feature of the ^ measure that .proroo^ the 

educatibnal development of handicapped childre^ is - 
the individualized planning conference. It iias • 
long been recognized by educaltors that individual- 
ized attention to a child br'ings rich rewards to 
the child . ... We will promote the educaticsnal 
development of handicapped children through the .s^ 
processes of individualized planning conferences - 
(National Advisory Oanmittee on the Handicapped, 
1977, pp. 25-26). / ^ . ' 

■ L . ■ ■ \ - ■ ' 

Senator Walter Mondale (Demoprat, Minnesota), another committee 



-member and co-sponsor, added: 



In the past, mariy children have sinply been placed 
in ii}stitutions or segregated in schools and class- 

* rooms with little emE*>^sis on adequc^ /education 
and training. Uider !S6,^ art individual' planning 

:^\r. conference will provide ar tailored progral?^ for each 

handicapped youngster to meet his ^i^cial^edu- \ ' 
cational needs. (National ^ Advisory Committee on the - 
Handiqapped, 1977, p. 30) .V ' \ 

. > " \y ^ r ^ ■ ^ • • 

Similar statements can be identified In House Report 94-332 (U.S. 

Congress, House of Representatives, 1975) , where acknowledgement of 

the growing trehd towards individualization of instruction was-cit^ 

as *th6 rea^ri for including die provision for lEPs. The intent to 

•improve and individualize instruction was included in the final ver- 

sion of the House bill, and during its\ debate,, RepreseritativiB John 

Brademas (D, Indiana) made the following point: ^ . / 

Individualized plans are of great iitp6rt^ce in the 
educaty^on^ of handicapped children in or Jer to help 
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thoti develop their full potential. (National Mvisory 
Committee on the Handicapped, 1977, p. 31). - ; ^ 

But individualization was ''not the^'pnly intent of C6ngress. An 

official Congressional report classified its intents into broad 

categories: inqproved educational instruction, parental involvCTient, 

ajTd accountability for the provision of ■ services .(U.S. Congress, House 

of Representatives, 1975) . Oha following statements elaborated these 

three fundamental tenets of the lEiP: 

1. Each child requires an educationetL plan that is 
tailored to achieve his or her maximum poten- 
tial. ^ • 

2. All principals in 'the child's educational en- 
vironment, including the child, should have the 
opportunity for input in the development of an ' 
individualized program of instruction. 

\ 3. Individualization means specifics/and time- 

tables for those specifics, and the need for , 
periodic review of those specifics - — all of 
which produce greatly enhanced fiscal and edu- 
cational accountability, (p, 13) 

So rather than articulating a single, consistent statement of in- 
tent, the sources illustrate that "intent" was, in fact, multi- 
farious. This factor created sane of the more nettlescme problems in 
"iitplementing the concept of an lEP. Vihile the detail of the defi- 
nitioi^and provisions of the law added specificity to the conce^^ 
they also, by their nature, created ambiguity in impleitientation, and 
left roan for multiple interpretations. • 

The provisions which specified the required elements of lEPs 
spawned a host of iitplementation questions regarding the nature and 
specificity of the conponents and the provisions of regular education 
services. Concerns were also raised regarding the schools' ac- 
countability for specific^ outcomes, evaluation criteria,- and 



V' ti^nelihes. , Rirthermore, by linking the definition of th^ lEP to an 

-'' ■•..* ' « ^ ' ^ ' * ■ 

' aK>ropriate education^ questions 'of liability were heightened. Despite 

attaipts to clarify that th6«IEI> was not a contract (U.S. Congress, 
^ Senate, 1975; U.S. Department of Healthy Bducp|on and Welfare, 
! Office of Eaucation, 1977, Section 121(a) (349)) and that schools were 
responsible only for the provision of services rather than learner 
outccnies^ (U.S. Congress, House of ^ Representatives, 1977), concerns 
over legal responsibility for child change remained and have yet to be 
reconciled. . , , 

, While the intended purpose (s) of the lEP remain ambiguous, prac- 
tice has made explicit a variety of uses. lEPs serve adminstrative 
and management functions such as auditing, budgeting, and general 
[Tecord-keeping; they also serve as key documents for state and fed-*- 
eral l^veL reviews of compliance (Marver, Note 5). Anotter function 
of the lEP has been) to involve parents in the planning process; the* 
lEP process's integral '^ink to- the required due process provisions of 
the law has . nudged school districts to afford ^parents more partici- 
pation and control of their children's education (U.S. Department of 
Education, ^ (Xfice of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
1980b) . Very few reflect the process of individualization, for which 
Public Law 94-142 was the pnplementation mechanism. 

More recent policy clarifications have downplayed- the relationship 
of the lEP to classroom instruction. An Office of Special Education 
policy paper listed six functions of the lEP, only the l^st making 
reference to the classroom program and then only in an^evaluative 
sense (U.S. Department of Eqlucation, Office of Special Education and 
Itehabilita,tioh $ervices , 1980a) . Primarily, the policy paper 



described the £Hirposes of the lEP as a document which 1) serves as a 

vehicle to foster conraunication with parents; 2) serves as a focal 

po^it^ in the resolution of differences between them and the school; 

3) sets forth a ccntHnitinent of resources; 4) serves as a, management 

tool to assure appropriate services are provided; ^5) serves' as a 

conpliance/taonitoring docum^t to assure the child is receiving a free 

appropriate ^ucation as agreed upon; and 6) serves as an evaluation 

device to determine the extent of the child's progress towaurds the 

projected outcomes. These' recent rules resulted in a ccmpliance pro- 

cess which was measurable r but not related to the purpose of the law, 

that of quality programmirtg- 

Ihusr a gap remains. What constitutes an "appropriate education** 

and "specially designed . instruction" continues to be an enigma. 

Clearly the lEP is involved r but whether it is sinply at the level of 

agreement to provide services or tp assure due process , or at the more 

substantive level of influencing the instructional program in the 

classroom remains problematic. Legislative cind regulatory policies 

'have specified and clai:ified the iryuts to the development of .lEP and 

have chosen to consider outputs in terms of procedures and provision 

of, services. Inplementation strategies and evaluation studies have 

been curiously ^hesitant to consider what happens tp the child's pro- 

gram once the lEP has been approved. Two final quotations summarize 

the dilemma that supports th^ need for further study into this area:' 

The law does not contain explicit requirements for 
the use. of lEPs nor does it call for 'individual 
instruction' per se — but the inplicit rationale 
for the lEP requirement is the^assunption that the ' 
best way to ensure that a child's program is afpro- 
priate is to construct an individual program . based ' v 
on his or .her ur^ique instructional needs . . . The 
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question' arises, however, whether and how ^the 
document is used in the instructional process % . . 
(Marver, pp. 1-2, Note 6) ' 

. . . when the lEP. is not used on a coptinuovis, 
systenatic basis for instructional planning, the 
spirit of Public Law 94-142 has been ignored. 
(Morgan, 1981, p. 5), , ^ 

Studies x^t Inpleroentation Effects 



tedi^ 



Another provision of Public Law 94-142 instructed* the Comnissioner 
of Education to report annually to Congress the findings of an evalu- 
ation of the iirplenentation of the Act (Section 618) . Since then, the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) , and now the Office of 
Special Education Programs in the Department of Education has sup- 
ported a program of evaluation studies^ and field-initiated research. 
The bulk of the findings regarding the evaluation of the lEP pro- 
visions has emanated from this. However, their .funding patterns have 
yet to reflect concern over the instructional irtpact of the lEP. 

In 1975, BEH developed^ an evaluation plan which focused upon six 
questions designed to provide information on the inplementation ef- 
fects of Public Law 94-142. These questions have guided subsequent 
special studies fundinq, and included: 

1. Are the intended beneficiaries being served? 

2. In what settings are beneficiaries being served? 

3. What services are being provided to bene- 
ficiaries? 

4. What are the consequences of implonenting the 
Act? 

5. What administrative procedures are in place? 

6. To what extent is the intent of the Act being 
met? (tJ.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1978, p. 61) 
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Hie studies which were coimissiOTed to research questions four and six 
are of specific relevance to the thesis presented, in this paper. 

itie investigations into those two questions may be categorized 
into three levels of inquiry: existence ^ scope, and substantive ef- 
fects. At the existence level/ studies irtiich indicated the extent to 

which lEPs were in place and desc^fl^ the characteristics of the 
V W 

^ocument were reviewed. Both P/echa (1979) and Marv^r and David 

(1978) reported on the properties of lEPs, particularly with respect 
to conpliance with the mandated ccnponents, descripticxis of formats, 
and interrelationships of^ the content. Further, Annual Iteports t:6 
Cbf^ess from the Office of Special ifiducation refJorted the extent to 
which lEPs are in place for children in special Education from data 

4 

si5>plied by state education agencies (U.S^ Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office 'of Education, 1978, 35^79; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, Office of S^)ecial Education and Rehabilitative 

Services, 1980b) . ^ 
- » • 

The majority of studies regarding lEP implementation were c^- 
ducted at the level of scope, and dealt with a variety of iirplementa- 
tion issues. Marty documented the effects on teachers, especially with 
respect to their attitudes and satisfaction with the process, donands 
on their time, and their new roles and interstaff relationships 
(Blaschke, 1979.; Engler et al, 1978; Lewis, 1977; Marver & David 
1978; National Education Association, 1978; Norton, 1977; Penney, 
1977; Safer et al, 1978; Sagstetter, 1977; Stearns et al, 1978; and 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1979). Davis (in Safer et al, 1978) and Price- and Goodman (1980) 
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calculated time and cost effects of ^lEP development • A series of re- 
flated i^tudies described various aspects of group decision-making pro-- 
cesses in lEP development (Penton et al^ 1978b; Soiinel et al^ 1978? 
and Yoshida et al, 1977, 1978). Still -others examined parental ef- 
fects, including attitudes about and satisfaction with their new, 
active roles in determining their children's programs (Budoff ^ 1976; 
Lewis 1977; Marver & David, 1978; Salett, Note 7; Sags tetter, 
1977; Stearns ^14928; and Yoshida, 1978) . Finally, a 'group ^of stud- 
ies was focused upon changes ih administrative arrangements and prac- 
tices resulting from the lEP raarKaate (Blaschke, 1979; Engler et air 
1978; National Education Association, 1978; Safer et al, 1978; and' 
Stearns et al, 1978) . v • . 

In contrast to this wealth of effort ' at the scope level, very 
little work, has directly contributed bindings at thfe substantive 
, level, virtually none regarding the impact of t^ie development^^ lEPs 
on either instructional programs or child outcomes. Inpact studies 
more recently funded by the Department of Education have emphasized 
consequences to families (U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitative. Services, 1980b),. Peripheral 
finding^ in some of the foregoing studies of scope, however, spur fur- 
ther thought in this area. 

Intei'view data from the studies which assessed the effects of lEP 
implementation on teachers indicated - a general dissatisfaction with 
the process, primarily* because it was time-consuming, focused on com- 
pliance and paperwork, and (most crucial here) lacked utility in the 
classroom (Lewis, 1977; Marver & David, 1^78; Norton, 1977; Penney, 
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1977| Safer et al, 1978; and Sa^stetter> 1977). In fact, many 
teac^rs perceived the lEP prcx:ess to detract from their instructional 
time and role. 

It is • significant, however, that Safer et al (1978) differentiate<3 
a cohort pf teachers in their study who were satisfied with\ the lEP^ 
•concept. These teachers spoke strcMigly of the value the lEP played in 
their instructional planning; despite high demands on their time, 
they believed the lEP provided directicxi, saved time, indicated, growth 
or lack of growth, and motivated children. This group of teachers 
considered the lEP process an ^ integral part of their instucticmal 
role. There was, t^^^pr,^ no in-depth followup to determine how these 
teachers used th^ lEP or hew their instructional style t^y have been 
influenced. ' ' ' *i ^ 

In other studies, discontent surfac^ about lEPs when ihe ^intent' 
of the Act was interpreted as a means to irtqprove instructipri while 
inplementation focuse<J upon procedural matfilers (Penney, 1977; 
Sagstetter, 1977); , Norton (1977^ also reported that in schopl dis- 
tricts where the lEP process and documentation had both administrative 
and iostructional utility, negative responses diminished. Dissatis- 
faction with increased time demands resulting fron the lEP process 
proved most pervasive when teachers saw the process as separate from 
their instructional activities. ^ - 

More recent results indicate that teacher attitudes concerning the 
•lEP have been positive; for exanple, Blaschke (1979) reported* far 
fewer teachers in rural areas question the instructional validity and 
utility of lEPs than he found during the 1977-1978 school year. Like- 
wise, a cotpilatibn of the inservice ,t raining topics across the 
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, country indicates that lEPs and instructional procedures were high 
priorities for teachers (U.S. Department of Education^ Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Services ^ 1980b). v 

To d^te^ only ^ne investigator has focused directly upon the rela- 
tionship between the lEP and the teacher who would use it. During the 
1977-78 schoor year^ .Marver (Note 8) interviewed 122 teachers re- 
garding their use of lEP in the^'Classroom. These teachers came frcxn 
school districts whicja wer6 experienced with lEP" or lEP-like regula- 
tions. Biirty-eight percent of the teachers reported they regularly 
referred to ^^^s. They used then to formalize their intenticMis^ 
facilitate construction of lesson plans ^ guide planning and record- 
keeping^ and chronicle progress. The most frequently used ccnponents 
of the lEP were its goals ^ objectives ^ and current level of 
functioning. Another 45% of the teachers found the lEP pi^cxress useful 
in setting a direction for the year and providing a framework for 
working with a particular child. While many of these respondeits read 
the IEE>s only at the beginning of the school year^ they reported they 
had "internalized" the content and/or what they had learned about the 
child during referral ^ assessment^ and the lEP meeti^ig process. Only 
12% of those Marver interviewed reported they did not use the lEP at 
all. 

Marver also .found, that utilization of lEPs in the classroom i^or- 
related with writing the lEP and participating in the overall pro- 
c^ss. He^ like Safer and her associates ^ identified key factors con- 
ducive to utilization of lEJPs : an individualized and data-based 
teaching- approach; presetrvice training in individualization and the 
use of objectives; inservice training regarding lEPs and Public Law 
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94-142; data banks ^tkJ data management systans; and the use of sup- 

' ^ 'i 
port'^r^nnel such as aides and specialists. Unfortunately, while 

these investigators initiated much-needed pursuit of an undeiJ^ 

represented area of irxjuiry,- none moved further to provid^ information 

regarding ho^ the- lEP was iirplemenbed in the classroom. 

Individualization and the Schools ' ^ 

^ wQuld be a disservice to suggest that individualization CTerged" 
solely from legislative/judicial conceptualizations, when ih fact 
there had been a long history of professioncd. acknowledgement of the 
value of irriividualized instruction.; Opinions of the courts and' 
legislative proposals rested on theories and practices that had been 
employed in^the educational community since the late 19th century. 

Gibbons (1971) cited correspondence courses as one of the earliest 
efforts to individualize ^instruction, available ^ early as 1873. He . 
traced the beginnings of self-paced unit plans to, the Pueblo Plan, 
developed in 1888 to permit students to ^ pace their own progress 
through a course rather than awaiting their , turns in daily recita- 
tions. The Association for Supervision and Cujrriculum Development ^ 
credited the beginnings of individualization as an outgrowth of ^ the 
intelligence testing movonent, citing as seminal the psychologist 
Terman's suggestion in 1916 that there needed to be differentiated 
courses of study to accommodate variance in pupils' rates of learning 
(Doll, 1964). Then, in the 1920$, educators espoused the modification 
of content and * timing in curricula to account for individual dif- 
ferences (Bobbitt, 1924). The Progressive Movement, spearheaded by 
John Dewey's conception of experience as learning and his ideal of 
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nurturing individuality ^ spawned a host of curriculum reforms and 
inplCTentation progilams (Biber^ 1972). A National Survey of ^Seedndary 
Education COTducted in 1;Jhe 1930s illustrated that in^vidual 
differences were most coninonl^ provided for ^ by honpgeneous groiiping 



practices Xspecial classes ^ unit assignments ^ <md the problem/project 
methods of the Morrison^ Dalton^ and Winnetka .Plans (Doll^ 1964). A 
rudijnentary concept of an individual education plan* even ^3peared. * 
Mort (1929) devised the Individual Pupil Program Card^ whose purpose ^ 
it was to bring together information bearing upon an individual stu- 
dent's needs so that c4)propriate adjustments could be made to his/her 
program. 

The 1960s saw a resurgence of approaches to individualized pro- 
granrhing. Pressures for change emanated from a variety of sources 
j^ete^^n Jeter/ 1980) i Psychologists influenced by the theories of 
Jean Piaget considered children to be active learners ^ capable of 
determining the content and structure of their own learning. Criti- 
cisms of the quality of American education indicating schools were 
insensitive to children's needs (e.g./ by-Holt^ 1964; Kozol^ 1967) r 
forced' reconsideration of traditional organizational patterns and led 
to experimentation with the c^ri education philosophy and the break-up 
of the age-graded curriculum. Large scale efforts to design/ test r 
and implement systems of individualized instruction appeared during 
the 1960s and early 1970s/ the most widely disseminated of these being 
Individually Guided Education {1GE() , Individually Planned Instruction 
(IPI) , and Project , PLAN (in Gibbons^ 1971; Marver^ Note 9) . Ihe 
growth of caiiputer technology • also enabled ^velopinent o.f ccnpu^er- 
assisted instruction as^ a way to individualize learning rate and 
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oontenti - Since the mid-1970s, interest has also centered upon 
learning style, and its inplication for adjusting ipethods and mate- 
rials to account for childjcen's^ preferred modes of learning /(Charles, 
1980). ^ . 

• During the-^^60s, the field of special education has ' retreated 
fron its earlier reliance upon a medical model for progranining> where 
disabilities were identified, and ^dbildren' were assigned to categori- 
cal programs within* which all "were treated in the same wa^. (Gotts, 
1976). By the tim of Public Law 94-142, the.. concept of en^iiasizing 
the individual in programming, primarily referred to in special educa- 
tion literature as the diagnostic/prescriptive method, was not new 
(Safer et al, 1978). As in regular education, a wealth of curriculum 
materials; kits, and other teaching resources were developed ^to assist 
teachers in devising appropriate interventions basecl^^ on a child's 
unique strengths and weaknesses (Charles, 1980; Gotts, 1976) . 

Indeed, the hallmark of the concept of individualized instruction 
has been its diversity. Educational histprians are quick to describe, 
and often at^a loss to adequately categorize, the proliferation of 
programs and practices, both administrative' and subject-specific, that 
have emerged to counter the perceived weaknesses of th^ traditional 
normative, age-graded systons of schooling that still undergird educa- 
tional practices today (Doll, 1964; Gibbons, 1971; National School 
Public Relations Association, 1971; Talmage, 1980). These programs 
and practices constitute widely ; diverse family, "?^influenced by a 
variety of technologies and expertise, interpreted in a wide array of 
ways, and "confounded by the ambiguity of their label" (Gibbons, ;L971, 
p. 2). It is to be expected that the evaluation 'of such a cbnpept has 



nQ(|^^jj|^uced satisfyisig results: attempts to evalua^.the iznpact of 

" '^^^ ■ '■ ' - ' - ^ ' . • ■ ' " 

indiviStialization "have been -diffuse/ with information about the 

Effects ^o£ prograiiiSjahd praqtices ijpbn fchildren e^)ecially liitdted^ 

Many of the . studies have been descripti^, focusing, upon the form 

,of individualization in % particular system? , others have analyzed a 

particular arajroach or have contrasted particular approaches con- 




cerni^' their constructs; X)nly a^ f ew studies, have been concerned with 

• " * . " /' 

' ,, • - - ^ ^- 

}t individualization that waq occurring (Jeter 1980) 

cized the , large number of outccxne studies that^ havie been 
conducted as ^^minterpre table r due to their deficiency in assessing 
degree^ of inplemen^tion. Further^ two major iitplementation studies 
cast some doJSl: about' the ccmprebensiveness of implementation. 
Goodlad (197C; i^-^icated^iat despite the - importance given to i^ys to 
individualize iristructionr thfe instruction in the 150 classroom^ he 
observed was geared to group norms and eXiJectanCies. Shane (I960), 
surveyed dozens of grouping approaches and ccmcluded they were too 
mechanistia aa^pproachi^fe to" cope with tl^ problem of individual 
differences, Charles (1980) reported that problems of iirplenentation 
and critjicisms^ of . effectiveness danipened enthusiasm about the 
large^raXe packaged programs" (IGE, IPI, arid Public PLAN) . Sanmel and 
Mc^rgan; (1978) reviewed the controversy over thep validity of the diag- 
no^^&J^rescriptive method and ^the empirical evidence concerning its 
effectiveness*^' « 

In a review by Katzenmeyer and Ingison (1980) r a wealth of indi- 
vidualization studies were classified and described to determine the 
inpact of individualization. For Che most part, variables of interest 
in these studies included: 1) cognitive and affective outcomes, as 

• • ' • ■ ' / 



measured by §tanc3ardized tests and, surveys;' 2) instructional con- 

ditions such- as* open/formal settings^ types, of-^i^^ieher /questions and 

\_ . ' " i ' * ■ ' " ' ■ ' 

teacher interaction patterns; 3) ^quantity of instructional- time; 4) 

student and/or teacher traits sj^h as motiv^|^on/ warmth, and sex 

. differences 5) ■ student ir^terest ^d participation; and 6)" teacher 

satisfaction. They concluded that individualization /Wdrked When more 

than externals (such as atdppting a ;new label/ or schedule ^ or mater i-^; 

als)' were impl^ented. Bioiigh admittedly problematic ^ they cit^ many 

examples of achievenent gain when what was tested reasonably reflected 

v^at had been instructed; there were very few instances where stu-^ 

dents in individualized classes did "Less well than those receiving 

traditional instruction. 




However / a's with the'IEP studied, one area still to be researched 
is the consideration of ^Jtiow the- individualized 'program is related to 
what a child learns. A result of the /PREP Study (Putting . Research 
into Education Practice) conducted by the U.S. Office of Education 
(National. School Public Relations 'Association^ 1971) determined that 

the' 47 schools reviewed ' for current developments in individualized 

. . ■ ^ 

• , 6 ■ 

instructioa paid far less attention to the^ relationship between stated 
objectives and evaluation procedures. Most of the emehasis was on 
whether children learn more/ rather than onnw^t they 'learnejd. Marver 
(Note 10) indicated he conducted a conplete ERIC search of /^all the 
research concerning ; individualized education/ programs^ and curric- 

ula. Although considerable attention has been paid tp this area/ Tie 

. " ' ' . - ' ^ ■■. . ■ ^' ■ " . ^ . 

found that no literature exists orif the utilization of individualized 

' ■ ' ' ■ V ' \ . / y . * ; 

plans by teachers. He confirmed the analysis in the Katzenmeyer arid 

Ingison review that the studies have "been program and subject specific 



or have examined teaching methods, W}d environment. He concluded tiiat 
jfio one nas asrked whether teachers use their individyialized instruction 
plans r in regular or in. special education. " ' * ; 

Purpose of the Study . / ... 

The preceding sections have highlighted parallel situations that 
exist in the special educational polidy arena, in lEP^ implementation 
research, . and in . the educational cooHTiunity regarding individual- 
ization; that there is a gap in the consideration of what relation- 
ships exist between individualized instructional v plans and the 
learner. While N^^it is now cdmionly accepted that differences exist 
among^ individual learners, and that individualization is an ed^i<^ 
tional strategy that naturally follows, the' meai^re .of its iirpact is, 
only in its infajicy. There- is little research support regarding sub- 
st^tive effects of the use of lEPs *dr like-plans, particularly with 
^regards to their inpact on instructional behavior and child change. 
What research , has been' done indicates that individualization does 
change teaching and, with some caveats, leatning. But there remains a 
lack of systematic inquiry regarding the qualitative content of those 
changes. - M * ^ 

The lEP w^s widely proclaimed as a vehicle to foster individu- 
alization, but now the idea that it should and could be. useful for 
instructional purposes is in ' disfavor. . Administrative rule-making 
procedures have- led to an understanding that the lEP is np,t to be con- 
sidered an instructional tool. IJowever, to be ax} "instructional tool" 
may not nec|essarily be synonymous with beir^ a means to fostfer,4i^i" 
vidualization. Because the two have been equated, lack of evaluation 



.of the process of indivicjualization ha& resulted. Problens may con- 
tinue to exist with, the implementation of JEPs/ but to not con4)lete 
the study of the iirplementation process by looking ' into" classrocxns 
would allow conclusions to ^be made on the basis of insufficient ^vi-^ 
dertce. Other researchers sense this gap; the need' for further 
investigation into this atea can.^be witnessed in their statements pr^ 
posing next resisarch steps: ^ > ^ 

1. Instead of s^king ways to individualize pro- 
grams, schools should be endeavoring to study 

. the individuality of pupils and their teachers. 
. (Shane & Shane^ 1971) ' ' : - 

2. Much remains to be understood; At. issue^ of 
courser is whether lEPs should ^be an in- 
structional tool at all; and there is no em- 
pirical evidence regarding the effect that lEP 
utilizatidn in the classroom might have on child 
outcomes. Research on the optimal use of lEPs 
as instructional^ tools and how to facilitate^ 
such use is in order. (Marver^ p. 37, Note 11> 

3. Beyond : this minimal Iwel [of compliance] ^ edu- 
cators must, question the quality of lEP docu- 
ments ' that have been) produced. '(Price & ^ 

/ Goodman, 1980) ' 

/ 4. 'As data regarding the iirplementation of lEPs 
^ becOTie more available r much more^ is needed to^ 
assure quality individualized / 'instrucition. 
(IVtorgan, 1981) 

The need to begin a more systonatic study of what happens in the 
classroon once the cofitractual process of developing the lEP is com- 
plete has been presented, given the sparcity of results and the lack 
of focused question? being asked both specific to lEPs and regarding 
the more general area of individualized instruction. What is cur- 
rently appropriate is an examination of the qualitative determinants 
of ^n "individualized" V program. ' Although the direct examination 'of 
. that question is still premature , the focus on lEPs as exenplars of 



individualization bounds the domain of this study. 

What is necessary is to add to the work of Marver and to other 
individualized education oCitccme' studies a fuller description of how 
teachers utilize individual plans in the classroom so \that relevant 
variables and contextual factors can be identified and posits as 
hypotheses for future re'^arch efforts. We have shown, with respect 
to lEPsV-fehat Congressional intent to iirprove the quality of instruc- 
tion vas present/ and that research has .yet4 to consider the iirpact of 

the lEP process within the classroom. Ontil that is known, there ife 

4 ° ' 

neither suf f iqient . information to determine whether that intent has 
•i^en met nor to propose changes in policy or practice. Ihe purpose of 
this study, then, is to address a gap that exists in the literature by 
explicating how individual plans are trans|aj:ed into practice and to 
describe how their utilization influences or is influenced by 
teacher/child interaction, so that more valid re; -arch conclusions can 

be reached and so that educational* policy and practice may be better 

-* 

informed. . 



CHAPTER 11 

A^ALTEFNATIVE CCNGEPTUALIZAriCN * ' 

In the foregoing chapter, the historical roots of the individu- 
alized educational program were tracedf both within the legislative- 
judicial arena as well as within the context of the individualized^ 

0 

education movenient in the schools. A paradox was identified: - while 
one of the, intents of the lEP was to foster individualiption, it has 
yet to be deiiKjnstrated, in practice. In fact, even thgugh the notioor 
of an lEP appeared t!b make educational sense and to be consonant with 
what is known and accepted « about differences in children's learning, 
its inpiem^ntation has been dominated by questions surrounding the 
eff;Lciency of thfe process and its utility in the classroom. Cur- 
rently, there ih discontent about lEPs being expressed by a profession 
that 'nonetheless values ind:. lualization as well as from a special 
education community afrirms individuality. Yet, except for 

pockets of expressed • teacher satisfaction over the usefulness of lEPs 
to instruction, there has been very little research attention given to 
verify their effectiveness in fostering individualization. ^- 

Several types of explanations have been proposed to clarify this 
dileimia. There are some who contend that ' educational practice was 
inappropriately legislated, that the inplementation of tlye lEP r^u- 
lations interfer a individualized instruction and sound edu- 

cational practices already occurring in the schools (Blaschke, 1979). 
Others say that the problem is one of training, that schdol personnel 
need to learn mo'fe about the development and utilization'- of individual 
plans and objectives (Brophi', 1980; Deno '& Mirkih, 1980; Senmel & 



, ttotqan^ 1978) . Still others' see the problem from the perspective of 
innovation and change; that institutional resistanep to innovation is 
likely and must be tended to (Havelock, 1973; lortie, 1975; Weather ley 
SLipsky, 1977). J . • ■ 

However^, the assessment and/or the solution of the problem may be 
more con^lex. Ihe process of individualization f as presented to us in 
microcpsm in public Law 94-142 with its notion of an lEP^ may not have 
been adequately conceptualized ^ and conclusions may have befen pre- 
mature. . ' 

An Alternative Conceptualization of Individualization 

Ttiere is a need to broaden the base of the investigation of indi- 
vidualization to include systematic analysis of the relationships and 
discrepancies between plan and program. An alternative thesis to 
acjdress the problem is proposed in this study. The design and con- 
clusions o£ lEP research as^well as that surrounding the evaluation of 
individualized education have not sufficiently attended to ,key fea- 
tures of "the individualization process - — the teacher arKi the child. 

The teacher acts and thinks in particular ways^. influenced by 
earlier/ professional training r a history of experience in the class- 
roofn^ and^ a set of values/ all of which are mediated by on-going and 
current interactions. Janesick (1978) ^ drawing from the themes of 
symbolic interactionists^ described the teacher's perspective as a 
"reflective^ socially-derived interpretation of that which he or she 

encounters r which serves as a basis for the actions he or she con- 

- «. . , • * 

struct s " Cp. 13) . This perspective enables the teacher to aggregate a 

,■• ■ . • " ■'\ ' " 

diversity of information about individual students as well as the 



class as a whole. It may also hediate the written* plan^ both in its 
interpretation as well as in its iirplementation. Results from re- 
search on teacher planning have deinonstrated that what goes on in 
teachers' heads affects their classroom behavior (see below); hence^ 
th§ study of the phenomenblogy of the teacher may bie a critical factor 
in coming to understand the pjrocess of individualized programming. 

To consider inciividualization only from the point of view of 
teacher intent is still limiting ^ however. Recognition and con- 
sideration of the learner's role and of the interactive impact of the 
teaching/learning situation is requisite to a fuller understanding of 
the conceptr of individualization. Yet to focus on outcane measures- 
for either teacher (what types of questions were used? how were plans 
changed? how much were plans changed?) or student (what was learned? 
how much more was learned?) is also inadequate. As dCTionstrated 
earlier y there is sparse infonrtation regarding the description of 



^cbild behavior in- relationship to "teacher*^pf^ To conplete the con- 
ceptualization of individualizatiorr as presented in this study ^ there 
is a need to explore the relationship of teacher plan to child be- 
havior^ particularly with regards to* the* extent child behavior ^ 
mediated by teacher intent ^ and to the degjree of proactivity^ if any^ 
which emanates from the child as indicator of the direction of his or 

^ her learning. ^ ' . ' 

Individualizettiony and the lEP^ could be more broadly conceptual- 
ized as a conprehensive individualized program ^ which would integrate 
the dynamic and recit>rocal relationships among a plan for individual- 
ization/ its . iirplementation by the teacher and subsequent^ child 
behavior. To be considered carprehensive / an individualized program 



would reflect the characteristics pf three coiponents: 
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1. The contractual plan - th^^ written document 
which prescribes the child ' s program as con- 

. sented to by members of a planning team, 
\ including both school personnel and parents; 

2. The jgdienotnenological plan - the child's program 
as perceived and planned by the teacher; and 

. 3. The eitpirical plan - the program as experienced 
by the child in the classroom. 

These three components constitute the basis of this study, and the lEP 
provides an occasion to address the potential of 'this alternative con-, 
ceptualization. In doing so, a more useful understanding of indi- 
vidualization may occur, one that is more comprehensive, more inte- 
grated, and more valid, because 4.t takes into account the key features 
of the teaching/leafning environment. 

' . . { ^ ' •• 

Support from the Inadequacy of Existing Practices . 

Perhaps the strongest critique of the evaluation of individualized 

programs is that little aJttention has been given to the relationship 

between the accountability system and the instructional system. Whixe 

Vdivi ^ualization certainly lexisted before it was legislated and 

• before attenpts were made to measure 'it,^'^e child has rarely been the 

reference point in evaluation or outcome studies. Presfent accounta- 

.'t . 

biiity systems for individualized programs reflect the norms of guroup 
instructional systems: indices of success or failure have for the 
most part beerr group achievement scores, lesson plans, teaching prac- 
tices, organizational changes, and/or teacher satisfaction. There* 
remains an incongruity between individualization as a concept and the 
way it has been measured; the ^indices which have b^en commonly used 
are conceptually antithetical to ^ the basic pronise of 
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individualization. To evaluate a program of individualization fcjy 

using «norm-referenced criteria may %iss the essence of the program by 

\ - ■ ■ 

burying the variance among children arid their individual ^ograms. 

Changes in an instructional system geared to support individualization 
ought to res'ult in changes away from a norm-referenced accountability 
system. ' * . 

Some attenpts have^ been made to rectify this inadequacy. The 
diagnostic-prescriptive procedures from special education moved^ evalu- 
ation of individuaO^ation "to a criterion-referenced base: ' ^tJiere, 
individual child behavior •'was * identified and placed into a category r 
which was associated with particular prescriptions for bringing about 
learning. Perhaps the closest ex^ipl^ of moving to a childr referenced 
base for examination of prdgrain/individual relationship can be fourKi 
in the models of baseline studies conducted in behavioral ^ychc 
(Kratochwil]., 1978). However, even though those models track indi- 

vidual cases for indicators of change due to treatment/removal of 

1 . ■ ^ . 

treatment, their l^sis is uni-dimensional: a behavior is selected and 

observed as if in isolation from other behaviors and/or from inter- 
action with other effects; furthermore, the behaviors selected are not 
,chosen from a ccHiprehensive pool. Additionally, there, is not yet 
technological competence to s^thesize their results or to move beyond 
isolated behavior. 

The lEP appears to move the field another step closer to illumi- 
nating the evaluation problem, and to bringing more congruence to the 
relationship between program and accountability system. The ^lEP also 
is a child-referenced model, yet it" takes into account multi- 
dimensional, more cOTprehensive* behaviors than the i)aseline studies. 



Furthermore, it is ^ more consistent with the' conceptual base of 

; - ^ i ■ 

individualizsrtion. A child's gdals and objectives are to be deter- 
mined as' a kesult of an assessment of the child's "present levels of 



educational performance" .(Public Law 94-14/ S^^^ 602 (a; 9)), 

gleaned fran multi-soui ecj and muitidisciplinary evaluations (Pubi||c 
Law 94-142 Regulations, Section 121a.533>, rather than on the basis of 
courses of study, cUrricula, or grade-level expectations, , What ought 
to result are individual curricula, goals and Objectives, materials, 
services, and placement -~ all based on child rm^ rather than exter- 
nal criteria, % ^ 

Yet despite these improvements, 'the lEP _is a wr' <- pla^6an 
still only be k me-isure of .tv idualizatxcn. itie discrepancy between 
plan ^nd behavior will always remain. It is the study of that dis- 
crepancy that is the focus of ^this research, Ihe' question posed is: 
What/ relationships exist between the plan as written and that which 
occuri^ in practice? Present practice and ^ research have moved us 
closer to the ability to examine the relationship between plan and 
^prpgram, yet continue to ^assume a one-to-one correspondence between 
the two. We-'have also primarily relied on quahtitative methods to 
assess ^program impact. Biere is( a need for more descriptive inquiry 
to expand the conceptual base of the problem, and to obtain a view, of 
individualization that is more ' viable with respect to assessment of 
its effecti'(r^ess. 

Support from the Literature 

Despite the wealth of research in the generic area \of individual- 
ized instruction, the broader conception of a ccMjiprehefisive program 

' • • • . 
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has not been broached. Yet the literature frcMti the lEP studies^ along- 
with Qther studies in the area of teacher behavior, provide support 
for the existience and inportance of the three components of indi- 
vidualization as conceptualized here. 

Ihe Written Plan 

Marver (Note 3^2) undertook an extensive review of the literature 
in the generic^ area of^ individualization r and ironically failed to 
uncover any research where examination of individual plans -was con- 
ducted. However r the major focus of the lEP studies has been< the con- 
tractual component. ^ Although limited to the istudy of this one com- 
ponent of a cOTiprehensive individualized program, the lEP research has 
provide^'^ wealth of information regarding the nature of the features 
of a contractual plan: descriptions of dts elements, how many ob- 
jectives are comnK)nly lifted, how it .is developed, its^ development 
time, its typical length, its degree of internal consistency or lack 
of it, .its participants and their relative status and influence, its 
strengths and weaknesses of the ^ document , and its degree of conpliance 
with federal regulations. 

This ^^i|||^iW 'has to be reflected in most of the current 

literature. The priority given tcT improving the content and develop- 
ment of the document has been considered justified as a means to 
foster individuali;2ation. Larsen anii^^^plin (1980) epitomize this 
trend: "Perhaps more than any other statement within the lEP docu- 
ment, establishing annual goals and general ohgectives determines the 
success of a handicapped child's education" (p. 223). While e3?)li-- 
' cation pf the form and substance ,of the document as well as a 



1 recognition of the centrality of its goals and objectives may be 
» necessary to assess and move the state of the art forward^ it is cer- 
tainly not sufficient to illuminate the process of individualization 
and hence ^ to evaluate how* it has been fostered through the use of an 
lEP. While the contractual lEP can' serve as a reference point for' 
consideration of the other two corponents of individualization as con- 

ceptualized here^ in and of itself it is not sufficient as a measure 

« ^, ■ 

of individualization. » 

The Rple of Teacher Intent 
Oice ^n lEP has been written^ there is an expectation that it is 
soDehow transmitted to i±iose implementing the treatment program. 
Weatherlej) anc^TJipsky (1977) characterized this as a critical"" juncture 
in the implementation of policy/ for it is those personi]iel at the di-. 
rect point of service delivery^ the "street level "bureaucrats," who 
heavily influence how the intended policy is formulated in practice. 
Wright (Note 13) and Lortie (1975) also indicated that teachers per- 
ceive and da exert a great deal of control , over what occurs behind the 
classroom doors. 

9 

For those teachers who attended lEP planning meetings ^ .Marver's 
■j^ork (bJote 14) illustrated th^t th^y transform the lEP . into an 
' "internalized" plan which is then, used to ^guide classroom in- 
struction. This was also .implied in the cohort of teachers alhalyzed 
by Safer et al (197^); ^ these teacheri| cited the I]SP to be useful in 
their work^ and were those who viewed planning as an integral part of 
the instriaqti^nal process. Neither of these studies however^ expli-. 
cated how: the iep was tJ^feformed or utilized in(?the classroom. 



When teachers were not participants in |±e planning, Yoshida at al 
(i'JV?) rQported that cOTmunicatioh" of team decisicais to them was 
informal, or^l, and usually presented only one planner's perspective 
Of the contractual agreement. These researchers questioned whether 
this state of affairs' was conducive to the delivery of an appropriate- 
educational program. Despite the theorized and observed centrality of - 
the teacher in the instructional process ^ other results have not been 
f orthccxning • : - 

Support for the' contention that a phenonenplogical plan is a 
critical conponent in the. study of individualization comes > from af 
related literature. Since 1970, . a new strand of teacher behavior ' 
research has gained prcxninence, particularly. thft>ugh the research pro- 
gram on the jnental life of teachers ^engaged in by the Institute for 
Ifesearch on Teaching at Michigan State University (lanier , 1378) . 
This lihe of inquiry has elaborated the role- of the teacher- in the^ 
planning and, iirplementatiori of instruction, and is germane to thi.s 
discussion. ' \ ' ' 

Prior to 1970, the area of teacher planning received little 
, attention.. Smith (1977) reported that nearly all previous literature 
related to how teachers should plan rather than how they do plan; 
those 'studies which did exist focused upc^ singular aspects of teacher 
planning (Wh as time allocationy or were speculative in nature 
rather* than empirically-based. Morine (1^76) -differentiated planning 
as' pccurring at interactive and preactive periods, the former in- 
volving decisions made during instruction -(e.g., types of questions 
asked) and the latter, dealing with decisions made' prior to the 
lesson., She conclude that there M been very little information 



gained about proactive dfecision-maKingf- except to suggest some com- 
ponents in the proc^^ss (as in* Jacksonf 1965) . 

Additional work by Morine (Mpriner 1976; MDrine-Dershimer ^ 1979; 
Morine in^Brojiiy^ 1980) illustrated that analysis of Written plans 
that resulted from preactive decision-making led to insufficient evi- 
dence and ertooeous coriclusiorts. Rather than attending solely to 
written lesson plans f ' she identified a teacher planf the teacher's 
<3e tailed and comprehensive image or set of expectations for a^ lesson 
(Morine-Dershimerf 1S[79) . * InterviewSf probing ^ and observations 
sjiowed that* teachers kept mental plans which included decisions about 
pupil abilities^ objectives^ teachinig strategies and seating arrange- 
rhentSf rarely detailed in written documents The existence of a men- 
tal plafT was also substantiated in the work/ of Clark and Yinger 
(1979)f who investigated both teacher planning practices as well as 
teacher , -judgemen^k about-, te^hing mater ialSf and by Smith and 
5endelbach (an Brophy^ 1980). 

Ttie influence ^of the teacher upon the curriculum of the classroom 
^as illustrated in another set of studies. Data from early enpiricail 
work i;i the area of -prdactive planning was obtained frcxn self-reports 
of teachers ^ through the use of interviews/ thinly -aloud techniques ^ 
and stimulated recall jto gain information regarding the character of«* 

their' decision-making processes. The studies showed that planning in 

>. 

practice differed frc«i the' linear models advanced by Tyler (1950) and 

' ; . • . ^ ' . ' ' , . , - f 

popularized ag behavioral objectives b^ Mager (1962) . Objectives were 

not found to be a centra], fociis in planning; rather ^ the teachers 

made instructidnal decisions on the basis of' content (Peterson^ Marx^ 

& Clark r 1978 Zahorik; 1975) ^ activities . (Yinger ^ 1978) ^ and/or 



student ne^s. and.^interests/ (Clark & (Yinger^ * 1979"; ^Taylor^ 1970)v.. 

.^■^'^ \r/ ; ■ ' y''\: - ' . "^^'^ 
Uieser ^ rather than , dbj.tetives > ' influenced the nature of the program 

■ : - ■ - . ■■ . 

that was iirplenie.nted. . « ' ^ ' . * ^ ^ 

• . ' c . I . • -.^ •\ ... ' . ■ ■ ^ ■. 

/ Furthermore; in a Teview of -teacher planning literature/ C^ark and 

• ■ * ----.x, . • ■ - • .... - ■ . ^ ■ ' ' ;j . * 

'Yinger (1980) concluded that the teacher • dealt with the conplexity of' 
the ;^ teaching situation by simplifying it in some rational and adjpptive. 
way; in ^ther'.^wprds^ planning transfbrms the curriculum into in- 
structibn^ and, teachers' inplicit' theories^ values^ and beliefs affect, 

. ' ^ 1 ' / ' ■ ' - 

planning. I - Using stimulated ; recall - of 'V planning decision^;' 
Morine-Dershimer ^ and Valence (irv Brogiiy, j980) found that mare 
effective teachers cut through .the- complexities ^ identifying and 
monitoring "only those a^)ects of the teaching situation t^t are most 
relevant to the feacher; they honed down alternatives by eliminating 
those that had' been proven ineff^tive* In an analysis of written 
planB/ Morine (in Yingerf i978) . similarly found that teachers recasted 



obgectives from those provided to suit their own purpoGe^* -Hjjpikewi 
.Smith and Sendelbach (in Bfophy^ 1980) jfouhd that teadhers pa'ixJ little 

attention to, ^objectives provided in a science programi of studies r 

'">■■■ " \ ■* . ■ 

they picked those they felt were appropriate or attractive to tljieir 

p • . . '■ - ' . * . ' - ' * 

students or which covered skills that they/ the teacher^^ were 

^^iitpeo^tant^^^ whicl^ ^directly investigated ^ the phenonenology of 

the teacher conclud^^that* the teacher's classroom perspective is ^ the 

curriculum (Jaftesick/ 1978). 



^^•^ Focus on Classroom Reality 

. ■ ' ' [ 

While the Case for the influence of a teacher 's mental plan on 
> ' ' . ^ « -_ 

curriculum is . supported by such, refiearch^ consideration. x>f the 



idtationship between teacher ifitent and classroom reality has only 
just fae^un. Researchers have caipared' plans to reality found that 
nK)s^ta^ieic:isions in* inter^tive; planning related to those jnade 
pre^tively; very few decisions^ include^ activities not originally 
planned for (MoriFte-Dershimer & Valence in Brophy^ 1980).* Peterson/ 
Clarte*' and Marx (1978) i reported . that teache^^& preatitive planning 
characteristics were consistent with their interactive behavior^ 
e.g.^ teachers who stressed subject-matter in planning also stressed 

■ /- . i . ' ■<? ' Vv ■ ■ 

it in teaching. Hiis consistency raised caicerns over rigidity^ -how- 
ever. As long as lessons proceeded as Expected , teachers tended to 
work on "automatic 'pitot;" their thoughts involved only minor fine 
tuning^ and concern, for bbjectives was low . (Connors in Brophy, 1980; 
Morine-Dershimer & -Valence' in ^f^^r 1980;" McNair & Joyce, 1979; 

Shroyer in Brc^hy, 1980). When ^ejachers encountered a- problem, they 

■ ' ' ' ■ \ 

weire often unable fco solve it, and tended to postpone rather . than 
jabandon" decisions (Mprine-Dershini^r, & Valence in Brophy, 1980; McNair 
& Joyce, 1979;. Shroyer in Br:<^>hy, ' 1980) . . . / 

Studies fof teacher planning characteristics alfeb tervi to Support 
this picture of rigidity/ particularly with riegards . to responsiveit^s 
to students. In a stud:^ comparing teachers who planned, with those who 
did i^ob, ^Zahorik ' (1970) found that planning made teachers' thinking 

inflexible and not as responsive to students. \ Clark and Yinger (1979) 

■- ' . . ' ■ ,, ■ ■ . ■ a ■ 

classified planners as incremental pr comprehensive; , those who 

V ■ i ' s ^ ' ' :■ ' . . / - . . _ ^' 

planned more elaborately and ^r a longer period of time were less apt 
to adjust to feedback from students; those who planned in short steps 
w^re more likely to remain in tune with their students. ^ £iikewise> 
teachers whose planning enphasized . objectives weire more apt to stay 




. .■ v o - . - ■ 

with their plans z mope process ^riented teachers 
in . response ta student idefas (Pfeterson ^ Marx & Cla]ck , 

Glie^e studies showed th^t^ What is inside, a teacher head 
indeed ef f 6ct ^^lassrooin behavior. Fdllow-up is still lacking^ how-^ 
ever f^egarding the reciprocal effect of student response upon teacher 

V plans.. While^sane studies have shown that teachers think about pupils 
more than facts or objectives during lessons (McNair & Joyce , 1979;^. 
Connors in BrofAiy ^ 1980) , little more is known about the pupil ■ s 
influence in^ modifying- the curriculum (as argupd for by the con- 
ceptualization of an empirical plan for this study) . In fact, what 
evidence exists indicates . th^t > teachers base their, decisions about 
students more upon past information and hunches ^ and, take them as 
facts rather' than hypotheses (Borko et alf 1979; Mar land in 3rophyr 

- 1980; Morine-Dershimerr 1979). Againr the reality of the teaching 
situation does hot seem to intrude upgn teachers' interactive planning 
processes. Yet other researchers , studying c^agsroOTis where: there 
differentia ted, pr ^.ndividualized interaction between teacher and child 
show that both are contributors to deciisions regarding the. pfocess ^d 
cojiitent of learning (Bussis\& Chittenden, 1970; Bussis, Chil:tendenr & 
Amarelf 1976). This . area is a necessary third conponent in the 
examination of 'the process of individualization. ^ 

Ii\tegrated Studies^ 
The related literature confirms that much more'' than a written 

document must be studied^ to examine the process of individualization. 

* ■ - ■ * * * ■ * ■ . 

^ The existence of teacher intent as a .major influence upon how a cur- 

/ . ^ ■ . ■ / . ; ^' ■ . 

riculum or progr^ of studies is translated into classroom practice 
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Has already been dcx:umented. Mbst current researcdi^so illustrates 
that there is relationship between what* is planned to vrtiat ocxnars in 
practice. The^_w0alaiess\of this vein of inquiry !^ that dt. has pri- 
marily ccxicerned with 'changes in teacher behavior r and that -it 

has left the iirpact- of child, behavior upon "^tie instructional process 
to be more fully e^^Jlicated. 

Just as the research lent support to the existence of three dis- 
tinct cOTponents of a corprehensive individijalized prograin,L only a few 
researchers have , attempted to relate all three as proposed in this 
study, anith and Sendelbach (in Brojiiyr 1980) have begun a researdi 
program to analyze programs as found in teachers' guides r teachers" 
intended approaphes as developeid in preactive plarMrftngr ^ their 
.actual approaches in classroom interactions. These have J)eea coft- 
oeived as three distinct studies^ however. Bryk# > MeiselSr and 
Markowitz (1979) did .develop and implement a design which integrated 
all three: carponents in their evaluation of the effectiveness of a 
preschool ptogram fot children/ with special needs. Tl:\ey cited yie 
need to inrgJrove procedures for data collection regarding the program 
as-intended and- as-experienced; teachers, were interviewed regarding 
theifl intent only at tjie ere3 of the year, and observational data on 
■rthe cBildren were limited. 

No other studiopt have sought to relate all carponent's of an indi- 
vit^ualized program, from writteh ^document to teacher intent to the 
p;:ogram-as-experienced by the child. Yet calls from the field fior 
next research steps indicate that this is a'relevant and needed area 
of inquiry: 

1. There' is a need for more research on the ^ 



psychology of planning ... a need to study 
the relationships between planning and sub- 
• sequent action. (Clark & Ying6r, 1977, 1979) 

2. The evaluation of pljuis is rarely based' on hojw ^ 
they worked out. (Ylnger, 1978) 

3. Research on teachers' interactive thinking and 
V ^ decision-making ... is a particiflarly fertile* 

source of hypotheses about effective teaciiing, 
• . particularly issues .of individualization of 
instruction ... (BrojAiy, 1980)- 

4. There is a need to focus on examining relation-: 
ships among teachpr plan, classrocrn reality, 
and patterns of information processing and 
decision-making. (^torine-Ifershiroe'r, 1979) • 

5. Greater attention in future evaluation efforts 
should be focused on developing procedures for 
gathering data on the program a& e)?)erienced by 
the child. (Bryk, Meisels, & Markowitz, 1979) 

6. We need research on the optimal use of lEPs and 
how- to facilitate such use . . . and of the 
effectj of lEP use on student outcomes; 
(Mar^, Note 15) ' ^\ • ^ ^ 

7. [Ihere is a need] to clarify the effects of 
planning V -by studying 'qu^ity more than' 
^SLTit&l^f^ (Peterson, Marx, & Clark, 1978) 

Ihe Itesearch Questions 

In this chapter^ an alternative conceptualization for the study of 
individualization, and lEPs in particular, has been proposed. It was 
shown, through a review of related literature in teacher planningv 
that -the three constructs of contractual, phenomenological and CT¥)iri- 
cal plans are viable, and that further research is needed to' discern 
relationships among* theJB^^ By gathering information about each of the 
corponents, and by analyzing interrelationships and/or discrepancies 
among then, a more ^OTipreliensive franfework for the understanding of 
individualization may emerge. Such a framework could provide a design 
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for ^^ubsequent^ inquiry into critical variables and hypotheses . 
regarding deyelopnent and Jlllization of i^jjfeviducJ. plans, the role i 
and influence of the teacher:, in i?pleroenting plans^ and the effect of 
. feedback frcjm child behavior iqpon either of "these. 

As the researcher began the investigation of individualized 
instruction as ^conceptualized, several questions influenced and per- 
meated the design and execution, of the inqjiiry- These questions* were: 

1. What is the degree 6f match between a^ written 
" plan and teacher intent? / V 

2. What is the degree of ihatcR^ between teacher 
intent and program-as-e)q)eriended by the child? 



' V- 



0^ 



3. Does . a program-as-experienced diverge fron 
written plan and/or teacher intent? To what 
degree? In vAat ways? 

4. Is there a relationship between settings and 
^the degree of discrepancy aroqpg the various 
coimonents of a comprehensive individualization . 
mbdfel? 

» • . . s 

Ho\y the design and ej^ution of the study were develop^ to bring to 
light enlighten those questions is described in the next four chapters.' 

apter III provides a rationale .for the selection o^^ the methodology 
most ^propriate^ to address those questions; Chapter IV sets forth the 
overall plan of the study. Ihen, in Chapters V, VI, and VII re- 
spectively, the' execution of the study of each of the three conponents 
is explicated. 



THEORETICAL BASES^ OF THE RRSFABCH METHODOLOGY 

' Quite often in the 'case of educational innovation^ research . pro- 
grains leap, to the assessment of im^ct or "effec^:iveness." There is a 
pi:ess to ascertain v^hether changes in prcK:tice are having an effect 
upon some prespecifi^ measures. Most sudi research has been charac- 
terized by the use of hypothetico^deductive paradigms r v^re hypoth- 
eses and variables are preselected on the basis of existing theory and 
current research literature. It is becoming more and mor^ recoghized, 
however r that such an approach may be premature or even inaE¥)ropr later 
,and often runs the risk of generating results that are irrelevant to 
practice. It is the purpose of thi<s chapter tp illustrate hovf a con- 
sideration of both the state of the art anpl the question at hand is 
necessary to the selections of aij appropriate research methodology. 

Rationale ' for Selection of a" Naturalistic Methodology * ' . 

The purpose of tthis study was to ejcplore the interrelationships 
and/of' discrepancies which may exist when one conceptualizes indi-^ 
vidualization as having t^^e distinct perspectives: its contractual 
fonur its phenomenological constructionr and its enpirical reso- 
lution. If it is true that a research design should • be carefully 
fitted to the question and the nature of the jAienomenon to be studied r 
then the investigation of individuali^tiorx^ conceptualized here poset 
a methpdologicai challenge to the traditional hypothetico-deduqtive 
paradigm for inquiry. . 

The very nature of^ the classroom itself makes critical danands on 
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the ctoice of methodology. Bryk, Meisels, and Markowitz (1979) ciiar- 
acterize cl^ssrocn)^ e^)ecially those more informally structured and 
modeled after the .©pen' educati6n ) E*iilosoE*iy, as info'rmation-ifich 
environments; conventiCMiai quantitative, e55)eriroental approaches may 
provide only a highly segmented picture of their nature. In a class- 
room, th^p^ are times when there is a formal locus of learning; the 
teacher may exercise primary control, and instruction may. follow a 
predetermined sequence. This situation may be ipore aanenable to ex- 
perimental strategies. ^ 

Yet oroortunities for learning are numerous in the classroom 
experience, arxJ they are not always controllable or ^edictable a_ 
priori ^; conditions, critical to the -ejqjerimental paradigm. The program 
a child experiences cannot .b? fully defined until ite actors are en- 
gag^; its sccpe, sequence, and patterns can only: be partially pre- 
dieted and controlled. Children's interests and initiative may cause 
theiti to be attracted to things unaided by the teacher'. Interactions, 
both between" teacher and child and among children, are multiple and 
variable, each affecting the other. Classroom life is a corplex, 
dynamic and interactive phenomenon, and the research method selected 
to describe it must be at>le to capture theste qualities. « 

Ihe fields of educational research and evaluation are undergoing 
considerable ^'earoraisal because of the acknowledged iirpotence of tra- • 
ditional data-gathering activities to inform or inprove classroom 
LJ.nstrudtion. Many studies have - utilized the classroom as the unit of 
focus (see Dunkin & Biddle, 1974 or Travers, 1973 for reviews of 
these) , but tliere is a prepo^erance of criticism regarding the 
limited contributions they have made, called by iBussis.and Chittenden 
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(1970) the "non-significant-difference syndtorne • " ^^^^ (1975) cri- 
tiqued the selection of variables as reaspn for the prevalence of nuH 
findings and inconsistent results in sdiool effects research; similar 
and recurring criticisms of methodolocfical problens have plagued re- 
searches dealing wijfe^h vaSr ious diinensions of " the teaching/learning 
situation in classrooms (Averch et al, 1972;\ Bussis, Chittenden, & 
Amarel, 1976; Brophy, 1979ar 1979b; Doyle, 1978; Scott, 1977; 
WillQns.& Baush, 1969). Doyle (1978) concluded that this inter- 
pretative work needed further elaboration and refinement, 
; Traditional assunriptions in ^is area have "held that educational 
programs, can be studied apart fran the context in which, they are 
used. Further, there has been an assuitpticMi that interactions can be 
predicted in advance, and that extraneous influences' from the teacher 
or the chilSi would not seriously alter outcomes (Bussis, Chittenden, & 
Amarel, 1976). Richer (1975) contended that in most designs, class- 
rcxims have been perceived in ternvs of . an ir^>ut/output approa|:h; Doyle 
(1978) cite^ the. over-€n#iasis on overt behaviors under the guise of 
objectivity as limiting understanding of what mediates instructional 
effects. Bryk, Meisels, and Markowitz (1979) took issue «»ith the dom- 
ination of statistical principles ot experimental design ^ich derive 
average outcome measures' as af^JrOpriate summary measures of\iJnpact. 
Along with ethical, social?* political, ,and logistical prpblems tied to 
such an approach, they also claim' that the situation is exacerbated 
when dealing with highly individualized progr^. 

While some advocate for the development of improved instrumen- 
tation and more sophisticated statistical design techniques to meet 
these criticisms, (Brdphy, 1979a, 1979b) , another group of researchers 



has urged' cx)psideration of a new paradigm instead f&ussis, Chittendenr 
& Aiterelr 1976; Shiithr>. 1978; Wilsonr. 1977) • Ihere is growo^ng 
realization that in order to uncover the^ salieht dimen^icMis class- 
room lifer the very conplexity • and variability of bJehavior in its 
natural habitat must be better understood in order to produce sounder 
program planning (Scottr Note 16) • Brooks and Baumeister (1977) made 
a similarly strong plea for ecological validity, in research on mental 
retardation^ just as Brpnfenbrenner (1979) chi'ded the field of devel— 
opmer\tal p^chology for limiting its scc^je to the e35)lanatioji of 
"strar^e behavior t>f chiltlren in strange places with strange adults 
for the briefest periods of time" (p. 19^. , In his critique of evalu- 
ation studies r Guba (1979) maintained that results have not been as 
fruitful as ^ had been hoped or expected^ and concluded that a major 
reason for this state of affairs 'seems to be a lack of a methodology 
uniquely suited to evaluation's needs, Dpyle (1978) called for a 
change in question^ frcxn "^^^h instructional conditions are most' 
effective?" to "How do instructional effects occur?" (p. 188); Ohese 
doinmentaries point to^the need for an approaph which would build and 
verify a more explanatory and. meaningful model of what goes » on in 
classroom life^ and lead to a reconinendation of a naturalistic 
paradigm. Willans and Paush (1969) and Wilson (1977) went so far as 
to suggest th§it the value of a naturalistic approach lies in its 
potential for capturing aspects of behavior not accessible through 
standard correlational or experijTvental studies. 

While part of the argument for moving to a naturalistic paradigin. 
derives, frcxn the corplex and variable nature of the phenomenon to be 
studied r ^[^other criterion for selection of ^uch an approach rests 
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with the: state of the art, which affects the nature bf the questions 
to be as|^. As evidenced earlier , the relatijjgship of plah to prac- 
tice is only beginning to be studied* There is not yet consensus on 
relevant variables and dim^isions, nor is there a relevant 
conceptual/theoretical framework to guide and focus the research. 
Richer (1975) suggested that the constructi6n of such a framework is 
best af^roacbad from definitions ^rf^reality manifested by teache^ and 
students r and that such data can only be derived fiy3m observations in 
natural dlassrobm settings. Glaser 'and Strauss (1967) argued that 
theories are likely to, be better to the -degree that they have been 
inductively developed during research, finally r Doyle (19 7B) found it 
necessary not only to generate a new set of variables for corre- 
lational studp.esr but nore iirportauitlyf to build and verify a . more 
coherent e^qjlanatory model of . how classrooms ''work# which can theh be 
used . to .ask questions and interpret * answers about the individual- 
ization of ^instructiqn. "^^1^ 

Cuba (1978) synthesized eight arguments .for selection "of iiatural- 
istic inquiry as a preferrec^ mode to research a question (pp. 23-30) . 
These have been extrapolated as arguments for the use of a natural- 
istic paradigm in this study of individualization: 

1. . To enlarge the arsenal dfljivestigative strategies for dealing 
with emergent questions of interest . The classrpOTi setting 
necessary for --this stu<ty has be^ shown to be an enigmatic 
EA^encmenon, especially given the history of traditional 
designs utilizing the scientific paradigm. A naturalistic 
approach holds pronis^ of yielding more information of major 



concern and of providing a less distorted view of \^t occurs 
there. . - ^ • . 



To provide an acceptable basiVvfor studyiA prbpess , Hie act 



of indJLvidualization ijs a process involvaftg^i^j^^r a teacher r 
and a chij.d. As such^ it is interactive:' and dynamic. The 
experimental mode has^ led to the study* of process through 
inferences regarding knoym inpat and observed output. 'The 
naturalistic n|ode offers an approach to study* it more directly 
through observation J Further ^ given the state of the art- 
sur'tounding the qoestionr nqt enough of the salient \3imensions 
of the process of individualization or lEP utilization has 



be€tn identified to select antecedent conditiohs for mahipu- 



lation or outcomes for measurement. v 

To provide an alternative v^re it is iitpossible to- meet the 
technical assunnptjons of the experiment^ agproach in the ifeal. 
worlcj . When experiments are attaipted' in the real worlds the 
method suffers because it is not possible to exercise c^htrol 
over all the relevant jAiysical -or statistical variables. 

o 

Assumptions such as r andean select i<Mi or isolation of treatment 
cannot be easily met in classrbcxns that are ccnplex and dy- 
namic; and where programs emerge as children' and teachers 
interact. • Classrooms^ methods of instruction^ and child 
behaviors are not invariable across sites; the yery essenc^ 
of an investigation of individualized planning; assumes variant 
contexts. aS well as' treatments ^ unlike the laboratory where 



the research model rests on dtxitrol of both treatment and 9007 
text variance. , . ^ - ' ' 



To better assess. ^ig^^/^inplicatiiDns of * treatatient-siVtetl^^ 
interaction . ^^'^^fe^'^^. they^-^^iiplex ^jiature of the 
teaching/learning sita^^^rf, an understanding of interaction, 
effects may assist the esqilication. of its dynamics^ Ratheir 
than coftsigning particular variables to margins of error, the 
naturalistic paradigm enjAiasizes detailed descriptions of such 
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To redress the -balyfce^ between r^con^trbcted logic and 
logic-in-use . While ^or some questions the 'e3j)eriinental model 
is appropriate r there is a- need to recognize that other models 
may be relevant in the pursuit of -inquiry. If arfjgj^'is only 
a measure of Jri^ividualization^ then . reconstructed logic may 
be inadequate to" fexplain it. - By investigating hoW pebpl^ 
actually behave, especially through a process o5 triangulation 
to assure the reqongtruction is a valid explanation, sgme of 
the more less-than-satisfying results of experimental research 
in "cl^s rooms can be balanced. c 

To avoid irrplicit shaping of possible outcomes . Since there 
is insufficient evidence ^concerr^ing relevant vari^les and 
their relationships in the areas of individualization and 
lEPs, designs which involve JJieir manipulation may (Contaminate 
what is tj?iere to be studied with what ^ the researcher 
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'intrcriii5es\ in the jproces&4bf ptudyinp r^it. A naturalist!^ 
"approaicb may uJi6oVer Heretofore unknown, relationships - and 
alli^ 7 variables ^to be identified without artificieQiy and 
pert^ps incorrectly linking thAi to oth^^r variables. , * 

" - ' r ' ■ ■ . :. , . 

Gptimize geheralizability . Manipulation of conditions may 
have tQie effect of creating a moSel only generaliaahie. ±o the-' 
; laboratory situation. The purpose of ^ this research ^is to 
derive* concepts fron the . ongoiri^ . observation of classroom 
behavidr,sb that researchers and .practitidhejrs can be informed*^ 
af thg dimensions of interest, in reaj. settings. Further, 
Cronbach. (in Guba, 1978, p. 29) suggested any generalization 

^should be a working hypothersis ifather than a conclusion r for 

# • " ■ ■ ^ ^ 

generalizations decay r especially in social and behavioral 
situations, where processes; cannot -be regarded as steady. Hie 
intent of this stu^ is to define an activity so that 'its full 
ranges of factors, is taken into account , and so that theories 
frcxn which to alk questions anfi interpret findings can begin 
to be corlstructed. 0 



Tp nteety optimally y certain practical criteria . for the 
derivatioji m^de iErein an inquiry . It is the intent that the 
interpretations derived fron this study have applicability to 
classrooti instructionr teacher education^ ,and policy 
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lation. As such; a naturalistic approach has. higher ^jrdBa-: 
bi^ty of relevance and carmunicative ^ power because the^ 
findings .will better fit the total data thaa->a priori 




hypotheses tested by limited data segments may, '-^^ 

• ■■ ^ •■ 7-. , ;': ■ ■;; 

Nature of the Naturalistic Paradigm - / ^ '* 

Tunniell (1977) has offered perhaps the most parsimonious 
definition of naturalistic research. He identified "three dimensions 
of naturalness: natural settii^^ natural behavior^ and natural treat-, 
ment^ each of which ^"injects a bit of the real world, into psycho- 
logical research; each [of which] reflects a separate aspect of 
reality" (p. 426). .As a result^ research problems which incorporate 
;these dimensions have the advantages of discovering new CT\piridal 
awsy of grounding results in reality (fnternal validity)^ and ^ 
increasing potential for achieving^ generalizability (external 
valj-dity) • ^ 

' Perhaps the most classic distinction between naturalistic research 
and other types of inquiry was first posed by Willems and Baush 
(1969), and later modified by Cuba (1978). They descibed ij^iry 
along two continua: constraints placed ^upon antecedent conditions 
(independent variables) and constraints pladed upon possible outccnies 
(depejndent variables). The most ideal naturalistic inquiry is low on 
both types of . constraints; the most ideal experimental design is high 
on controlling both antecedent conditions and outcomes • Figure^ 3.1 
provides sane additional example3 of types of studies failing into the 
various quadrants. 

Uie use of the naturalistic paradigm for studying- classrooms is 
growing . in educational and psyShoiogical research (Wilson, .1977). 
Doyle* (1978) reviewed ^ternative ways of ' thinking' about ^4:^eaching in 
terms of "research paradigms; one such, classification is that of 
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Figure 3.1. Representation of ' the dimensions of constraints 
for various types of inquiry. 

classroom ecology, which brings- together recent ethnographic studies 
of .classroons (for exanple, Jackson, 1968; Rist, 1973; Smith & 
Geoffrey, 1968) witi^„the ecological model for exploring relationships 
between behavior and setting' (fearkef, 1968; Gump, v 1964, 1969; 
Kounin, 1970; Willems, 1973a, 1973b). Ihe research on teacher 
planning cited earlier ,^ especially that ennanating from the Institute 
for Research on Planning, also has a strong ethnographic flavor, 
utilizing participant-observation, analysis of teaczher logs and jour- 
nals,- recordifigs of teachers' "thinking-aloud," and videotapes of 
classroom* activities. To^ a lesser degree, much of the lEP research 
was based on a naturalistic approach; thpse studies utilized teacher 
interviews and observations to construct the thCTtes and issues that 
were reported. All of these educational studies demonstrate Doyle's 
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.{1978) three hallinarks of the ilature of a naturalistic metiiodology: 

1^. a high, priority < on detailed, long-term, 
s observation of behavior in natural settings; 

2. few decfisions about what behavior .to record 
prior to conducting observations, , in ' - a 
self-*conscious effort to mihimige* preconceived 

V notions' about meaning and interrelationships of 

behavior; and 

3. conceptual reduction of data through ' a 
continuous process of fashioning interpretive 
propositions to account for intrinsij^ patterns 
of Events aod processes in the setting being 
observed, (p. 182) 

Up to this point, there has been an attempt to demonstrate that 
there are at least three reasons a naturalistic paradigm- is an appro- 
priate methodology for the -study of individualized plannifig as 'Con- 
ceptualized. First, in order to capture the conplexities and dynamics* 

of classrocxn life, a methodology which provides rich description and 

. . •> 
Imited intervention appears essential. Second, there is a dearth of 

research on the utilization of :mPs, and the research on teacher 

.planning has yet to focus upon the child and the integrated relatidh^ 

ship of plan-teacher-child; therefore, the nee^ for develc^xnent of a 

theoretical framework for fdture research and the identification of 

valid variables further supports a methodology designed td- generate 

. hypotheses rather then to test or predict. Finally, the nature of the 

.•question itself suggests „ the need to dejscribe the phencfnenological 

■ aspects of * planning as well as the dimensions of setting -behavior 

interactions, both inherent to a naturalistic paradigm. 

Because of ihe particular dimensions of the problem, however, no 

' ^ne^. naturalistic" technique seemec^ to suffice i In order to capture and 

. relate the . differential dimensions of written plan, teacher intent,' 
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and child behaviarr the notion of "mixed, multipl|fi strategies," coined 
by* Btyk, Meisels,. and ; Mar kpwit2l."\ (1979^^^ -particular.*' relevaho^. ' •. 

Each strategy provides a different view of the phenonenon* and taken 
together, can create a total picture that more reliably documents it. 
The remainder of th^s chapter will describe the conceptual' bases which 

supported the selection of those strategies, 

* • . '■• 

The Research ^iodel^ \- 

Hhe specific research model selected to address the question was^ 
descriptive case study. Sanders (Note 17) argued that a descriptive 
study of a particular case yields 1) a better understanding of the 
processes of events, 2) discovery of context characteristics, and 3) 
insights, new interpretations, and/or "alternative explanations Of a 
phenonenon. A systematic, in-depth examination of a^ case can con- 
tribute informatioi^ that will be useful in making, some statenents 
about the nature of individualized programming. 

Because of the conplexity of the milieu which surrounds con- 
cept of the child's program, it is difficult to extract its essence 
adequately, even with a naturalistic approach. .Furthermore, because 
of the selective 'attention and mernory of human information processing, 
a single researcher risks accuracy and comprehensiveness of ^his/her 
findings. Ihus, the case study model was enhanced » by the use oh. 
mixed, multiple field research methods. ^' ' ' 

The design of this study reflected the conception of-Cicourel and 
his ass6ciates^ (1974) to relieve sane of the aforementioned diffi- 
culties.. Cicourel advocated creating circumstances where the same and 
diffi^rent, respondents , react to information attained on a g^.ven 
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. • • . . /.. ./ ■ " ■ . , , . - 

occ^siort, a prcx:esfe . he thinned "indefinite triangul^tion. " Ttte^e 

■ ■>•' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ . V"- . 

» varying perspectives add %o the account, and most /iftportar^ly,^^ €heir 
discrepancies become' the focus of attention. Hence, it is possible 
that the subjects themselves ^become "tenporary research assistants" in 
order ' for the researcher to gain more insight into the phenomenon 
being studied (Gicourel et al, 1974, p. 199). Mehan (in Cicourel et 
al, 1974) substantiated the value of multiple sources of input in 
order to discern that what^teachers intended was not %iterpreted that 
way by children, a finding also reported by Ehman and Wolfson as well 
as Nash (in Good & Broplhy, 1973). The' overall design of this^study 
rested on the iirplementation of this assurtption. Not only were 
varying respondents' perceptions of the data sought, but the phencm- 
enOn was also triangulated by investigating it^ multiple forms;- 
the vr it ten document, the teacher's mental plans, and the child's be- 
havior. / ' 

Several naturalistic models, were incorporated into the design 
because of the demand^ of the differential characteristics of the 
various components of individualization. In order to describe the 
accOTmodation of the child to his or her environment and the extent 
this relationship is mediated by teacher -plan, the tenets of ecologi- 
cal psychology formed the fram^wor^ for much of the methodology which 
was developed to study the empirical plan."" Roger Barker, the pro- 
genitor of the ecological approach,' defined it as the study of 
"behavior and the environment [as] mutually causally related" (Barker, 
1965, p. 9). Such an approach understands an -event as the interface 
between behavior and environment ^ cind treats that interface as 
interdependent rather than linear or causal, .as other methodologies 
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do. An "ecological approach diDes not interfere with the 'normal course 
of events; rather, n<^n- interfering methods are used to^ observe 
persons in' their natural habitat aod to /<3^ijm^nt^^tl^ on--gQingf 
^ everyday stream of behavior. ^ , 

- Barker , developed a way of recordihg dat^a about behavior which pro-, 
vided "av relatively intact specimen of behavior, [and which presented] 
multi-vdriable ^picture of the' molar aspects of . behavior and situ- 
ation with rtiahy of the simultaneous amd successive inter relations ^pre- 

served" ^rker & Wright, 1971, p. 16). Coined the specimen <^record, 

• • ' • • ' " ■ ' f^ - . : ■ / 

this type of data is a "detailed,* seqjtiential* narrative of a long seg- 



ment of ; ^ phild's behavior and situscplbn as seen by skilled observers 
. . . it describes in concrete detail the stream of \ the child ' s 

■ ' ' 

behavior, and psychological habitat" (Barker & Wright, 1971, p. 15) . 

Another hallmark of the ecological apprqach is that the stream of 



behavior is analyzed in terms of natjij^ally-occurring units which are 
the function of behavior rather than^^ arbitrary ones ^ selected a priori 
by the researcher; ' various, types of behaviorally-ascribed units are 
■^illustrated , in Barker and Wright ^ (1971) , Schogg^ (1963) , and Scott 
and Eklund (Note* 18), and we re, adapted for use in this study. 

Finally, Barker's (1968) concept of^ the influence of , behav^r 
settings upon behavior takes into account bdth the physical properties 
of a setting as Well as its attributed - "standing ^pattern of 
behavior." This was thought to be "persisting, extra- individual be-^ 



havior phenomena," independent of particular' persons, that were 
attached to particular places, things, .and times (Barker, 1978, pp. 
25-26). In 'this way, individual behavior can ccxne to be understood in 
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terms of the relationship between persons and objects in carrying out 

^' ^' ■ ^ .. ' , ■ ' ^ ■ 

the ,"progr^" of ^a^particular setting. 

Each of these Central tenets of ecological psychology had rele- 
vance to the study of the empirical- plan: capturing the child's 
stream of behavior in the classroom in an unobtrusive way; collapsing 
the strisam into units that emerge frcxn the child's intent;, and 
analyzing the program in which the child «^ engages in terms of the 
interaction of people, objects^ and expected patterns of behavior. An 
ecological approach to the, study of behavior In situ promised to yield 
a more complete and .valid understanding of what had been conceptual- 
ized as the empirical plan. 

O^aractei^istics of an ethnographic, approach to ^ the study ^ of 
behavior providecL a conceptual base for the study of the teacher in- 
tent^ or the .phencmenological plan* Ethnography has a large prece- 
dence of use and acceptance in anthropology, sociology, and political 
science (Smith, 1978). Wilson (1977) set forth a characterization of 
ethnography which^ further explains its relationship to naturalistic 
inquiry as ^well as its appropriateness to the study of the phenoneno- 
logical plan. Ethnography holds fundamentally different claims about 
the nature of human .behavior and the best ways of coming to^understand 
it; its rationale is based upon adherence to two perpectives, a 



naturalistic-ecological one^^^j|p a qualitative-phenomenologigal on^. 
Ethnographers brieve behavior is influenced by context, and there- 
fore, psychological "events must be studied in their natural settings, 
^condly,. they believe therie is more "meaning to an ^ev^t that its 
observable "f&ct3," • that there is a need to understand behavior by 
unde^rstanding the. frairie'work within .:which. si!±>jefcts^interpret^;jbiieir 



thoughts, v Xeelings, ,.and actions. ^. Therefore, in an ethnographic 
approach^ intersubjectivity is sought after in an attempt to avoid, 
imposing a^ priori limitations on. the- data. Ohis quest for inter- 
subjectivity, for insight into the phencMnenoJ^ogy of'* ah event, is 
termed by Wilson ^1977) as^ "disciplined subjectivity.** A mainstay of 
this method is the ethnographic interview, coupled with a variety of 
field observations^ across a variety of settings;, ^both these techniques 
were utilizer! to describe the phenomenology of the teacher. ^ 

The naturalistic approach relies heavily on the human being as the 
instrument which seeks to understand a particular phenomenon (Guba & 
Lincoln, 1981). .Earlier, Cicourel's notion of indefinite triahgu- 
lation was' offered ^ as/ one method of accounting for shortcomings 
inherent to the instrumeWv^ ' The use of audio and video^ recordings 
provide yet another way to decrease the possibility of the ^e.lective 
attention and memory of the' researcher constraining the data . (cicourel 

• r 

et al, 1981). Such technologies, though, not without side effects 
themselves, can extend the ;^ researcher 's' observational limitations in 
studying natur^^stic, interactional sitings by capturing the subtle- 
ties of emergent interaction more- cd^letely, objectively, and 
permanently/ to be understood and/or iderV^ified per^^s only at a 
later date. In addition, such frozen records of thoughts and behavior 
create "a data bank for: validating and > replicating researchers V» pro- 
cedures V^^d findings as well as for repeated study of the same event 
(Cicourel, 1974; Kounin') 1968).' ^/ ^ . ' 

^ farl the conceptual bas^s for the collection of* data have been 
. set forth. 'Hie task posed for the reducti^ !and synthesi? of such 
' data, required the development of methodological^'strategies whic^ would 
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allow for the emergence of/ systematic and objective inferences. Ihe 

basic tenets of content analysis provided an appropriate framework for 

guiding decisions regarding the organiz^ion and .interpretation of the 

data derived frcxn all three conponents of individuali:^ation (Bogdan & 

Taylor^ 1975; Cuba & Lincoln, 1981) . The conceptual tenets of content 

analysis underpinned the methodologies developed for the analys4.s of 

documents, I interviews, and the behavior stream as well « (Bogdan & 

Taylor, 1975; Cuba & Lincoln, 1981). The overall relevance of content 

analysis to this task** is discussed by Cuba and Lincoln ■ (1981) : 

The . creation of classification systems, the 
decision-making with regards to units of analysis, 
and the formulation of taxonojpig headings ,for sub- 
jects, concerns, issues, or behaviors under 
investigation all utilize the methods of con- 
tent arjaflysis and abide by the same, procedural ^ 
canons. The methodologifes in all three areas are 
virtually identical.^ (p. 247) ^ 

'The "procedural canons" for content analysis have been put forth b^ 

Holsti (1969)> a communications theorist. He defines content analysis 

as "any technique for fhaking. inferences by objectively^ and systenati- 

cally identifying specified characteristics, of messages" to^ -14)i He 

' ■ ' ""^^/' ' . 

set forth several criteria which direct what constjLtutes*^' solid and 

rigorous analysis: 

. 1. Content analysis is rule-bound . In order to minimize analyst 
subjectivity, rules and procedures are 'formulated in • such a 
way that subsequent analysts^ can follow those procedures with 
the same data, and arrive at similar conclusions. ^ 

■ " . ■ • . ■ ■ ' ■ ■. ■ /. 

2. Content analysis is systematic . ' Inclusion *or exclusion of 
data is done acceding to consistently aj^lied rules, and 



avoids admission of biased materials which may be overbalanced 
in support of the researcher's hypotheses. Budd et al, (1967) 
defines this as a means to avoid selective attention in analy- 
sis. / 

3. The findings frcm content analysis must^t^have theoretigal 
relevance. Results take on" meaning when ccnpared to other 
attributes- of the document or variables (Budd et aL, J967). 
Guba and Lincoln (1981)' extend this criterion^ to naturalistic 
inquiry^ by illustrating that results facilitate the develop- 
ment of insights about context, . that, would serve instances 
beyond that of the particular document. 



4. Content analysis deals with manifest content, particularly at 
the cfldii;^ s^ge. Inferences about latent meanings of 
messages can. occur at the interpretative stage, but with'inde- 
pendent corroboration. 




The process of category construction ' is central to thS| content 
.anali^sis task. Oice the data are collected, some §y stem is necessary 
for drawing categories from : them. Jtr is the| special case of a natur 
ra^^istic approach that its goal is to derive categories that are 
grounded in the data rather than to determine them a_ priori . Again, 
Holsti (1969) presents .the decision-making sframe ^ necessary . to 
"systematidally [transf^m ^nd aggregate raw ^ta] . into units which 
permit precise descriptior^ of relevant content characteristics" (p. 
94). Those decisions which 'confront the analyst include.: . 
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* i How is - the research problem defined ^ 

(operationalized) in terms of categories? 

* V^at unit of content is to be classified? 

* What system of enumeration will be used? - , ^ 

• ^Ihese decisions are interrelated , and the choices carry assump- 
tions about the data and the inferences to be: drawn from them. Since 
there is np "best" method for transforming dat^ which applies to all 
research, the decisions must be grounded in the research^question, and 
theory, and techpiques intimately linked (Carney, 1972;. Guba & 
Lincoln,, 1981; Holsti,, :^^69): "In essence, unless [one] can state 
explicitly why he is analyzing documents, he qannot intelligently work 
out a )>lan on how to do it" (Holsti, 1969, ^94).. Similarly stated, 
"the question caries first; content analysis will not pr^^^b it" 
(Carney, 1972, p., 284) . 

Finally, content analysis concerns itself with rules of category 
construction, again ^explicated fc^ Holsti (1969) , and reviewed by Budd 
(1967) , Carney (1972), and Guba and LincoilJi (1981); The" rules define 
what is and' is not to be included and how dat^ will be aggregated. 
The criteria for rigorous category construction begin with the 
i^essity <^at the categories reflect the ■ investig/ator 's research 
.question. This means the researcher inust include both conceptual and 



operational ^definitions; the variables of interest must be clearly 
conceptualized, anS indicates mtist be ' valid .^enough representations of 
those concepts and precise enough to guide codefs tp reliably identify* 
them. Dedisions atout degree pf specificity within categories are 
also related to the research question. ^ ^ - < 

In addition, categories must not only^be exhauative , in that all 
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rele\|Lnt litems may be placed in qne category or another, but al^b 
mutybll y exclusive y in tlhat no item can fit into more than one cell, 
rthermore, categories must be independent; assignment of any item 
to one ^category should not j^f feet the classification of other data, 
especially when data are ordinal in rtature. Finally, each category 
must be derived from a single classification principle so that differ- 
ent levels of analysis are kqpt separate, / 

In summary, content analysis and category construction ^ocedures 
framed the analytic -aspects of the study. Data collection itself was 
guided^ by principles which emanated from ethnography and ecological 
psychology as well as frcm Cicbyrel'S-^coittnentariejp regardinig ^the need 
for strategies which would ^ecre^e > the effects of selective attention 
and memory. ' While the i,nquii?y rested on a case study 'model, mixed, 
multiple strategies augmented* the description of the case, Triangu- 
ration was accomplished both "through multiple informants and Qirough 

multiple media. The data about lEPs ©nnerged from researcher obser- 

/ ' 

ation as well , as frcan teacher-subject* descriptions and validation of 



the data produced. Electronic recordings captured both verbal and 

visual descriptors of the program ' as » intended and the' program^ as ex-^ 

perienced. * Additionally, the videotape contributed a Jess selective 

rendition of at least one of the forms of the indiv4.dualization,| the 

V empirical one. Taken together, the triangulation and the use of fro- 
l \ * . ■ * 

zen records permitted a "thick description" of the nature of an indi- 

vidualizedv pr6gram. The details of tl^. operationalization of tM^ 

model will be fexplicat^d in the' next. chapter. 



GHAPTERIV • • 

IHE RESEAICH PIAN ^ " ; ' 

• ' ' : '"^ . ^ " ^ 

Ihe design of .the* study was both driven and bounded . by .the con- 

ceptualization' of - individualization as existing in three' forms: itg 

contractual r Rhehotne^ftogical'r and eittpifical components, Scott (Ndt;^ ^ 

19) contends that a connotation of naturalistic research is that the 

design of the study ought to be driven by the question: there should 

exist a match between question, ^method, ^d conceptual- base ^ on one 

hand and natiiral behavior in the natural habitat on. the other, . The 

questions posed in this study focused decisions abput data collection 

such that optimal information about all three would b^,^ elicited with 

minimal intervention pr obtrusiveness on "the part of the researcher*, 

Dif^fering data collection strategies were necessary to portray tlje 

' characteristics of each form of the lEP, ^ . * 

On the other hand, the strategies for collapsing the datai duripg 

analysis were not only consonant with the -question, but bounded by 

it. Cuba (1978) cited 'two types of focusing strategies •^germane to 

this: those. _ which, seek cqnvergence, and involve the collapsing of 

data; and those ^Vhich^ s^k divergence, and inwlVe the "fleshing out" 

of vdata to describe a- pHenanenori^ con5)reftensively. TB)efefore> While a 

'* ■ ' . 

great deal of data Were collected about teacher - intent ^and classroOTi 



activities, the strategies^ utilized to synthesize the data and report 
'finding^ were specifically ge^ed .to identifying similarities and dis- 

crepancles across, the 6. objectives ei,ther' stated or implied in each coift?: 

' . ■ \ " ■ ' ■ ' • 

'Ponent of in<^ividualization. , • ' 



Ihe Research Plan - * • 

> Ihe -purpose, of 1:l;is chafSter is to present an -overview to the re- 
search plan*';of the .study, 'including selection of the ♦ research setting 
'and the^/ subjects. tin the chapters that follow, additional details .o'f 
'how methqdgvwere matched to questions and thj5 use of convergent ariS 
diA/efqin^ foi: the vatyir^g . aspects of the study are 'pre^- 

" /Ih^ research plan consisted of four phases: 1) entry and se- 
lection 9f the research' setting; - 2)^ field observation; 3) focused 
observation" andv,retrospectioh;7!t and '4.) analysis and validation. Each 
of these will , be described separately, although in actuality they did 

■ ;./ .. ■ ■'■ ■ \ ' ■ ■ ' 

not; always occur ^s linearly as the text may imply. • 



• Phase 1^ Entry and Selection pf the Research Setting 
Con\>ersations were irli^tratea iwith adrtifnistr^tors of nearby pre- 

.V . , • . • - . \ . ■• • ' ^ • 

schdot and primary grade s programs to se^k access- to classroans that 

- . ^ ■ • '-'T .;. ' ■■■ . 

Wtentially might serve v^s tl|e'i research^ setting The 6:tudy was de- 

. scribed |o 'thpm ' in terms df i^s general .g6als; . i.e., to investigate 
w^t\ happened in the' classroom once . an lEP was developed. In 
' addition, anticipated research strategies were discus^, paiJtticularly 
H.the need to focus on b .teachet- and one chjld and to collect data 
vthr^ugh an ax^nded series 'of |pbseEV^t ions, ;interviews, arid videotape 
ysessions, V" ■/ /* " ' * 

" ' The followiiig'.were 'establish^ .as'c^ for the selection of ^ 

/'Classroom; as, the" research setting:' . * ^ ■ - . / 

V^..^ "1. , .^Presence of^^ at^least one child wiiii / an lEp, . 
^ .'whose,; parents ^woiild coneent tq^ bis/her 

V , ' participation a3-tfie child-subject. 
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/^2. .Similarity to what might be described, a 
' 0> ^ typical classroom of its type. ' . 

3. Presence of a- Sufficient variety of activities , 
including dnformally-structured, periods of 
time, to allow for observation of a maximal' 
amount of objectives fran the lEP (i.e., free 

, choice activities; individual/small group 
instruction; independent work activities). 

4. Sufficient contact between teacher and child 
(e.g. , the child is not' left alone for long 
periods of time; .instruction does not occur 

- primarily with another adult siich/as a student 
teacher or an instructional ass'c|riate) . 



5^ A teabher judged conpetent rby- b6\^\§^ 
• " * . tor and .researcher. ■ 

«. ' , ' ■ , ' • ■ ' ' ' ■■ ■ 

^ 6. Consent of the ^teacher to participate as the 

'teacher -subject.^ ? ^'^1^ 

• 7. Access 'to the child's written" lEP. ; ^ , ' ^ 

8. Accessibi.lity of the settingr including r-dis^- 
> ^ tanqe to be travelled to the school and ,a roan 

arrangement that would allow for optimum place- 
ment of Stationary videotape equipment. 

The program administra'CSrs identifi^ several kindergarten class- 

roOTis. where handicapped children were .i^dnstreamed and tjvo^r School ' 

special ecSucation classrobms -thati wer?^ 1^|jK^withih the public '^school 

. system as potential research sites. - After obseiyvation of five class-* 

* V room^^y three were eliminated, primarily because of failure to meet the • 

. . . • , ' I . • ' I ' i' : ^ ' ■ * 

criteria regarding variety of aptivities, contact betw^^ni teacher and 

r ■ , \ ' ' ■ ' , - ' , ^, ■ * v.; 

childf and/or accessibility of the^-'classropm for videotape equipnnentr 
For ^instance, . "in one classroom Wher^. a liandicapped 'diild^V 

' . , . ' ' . • r '. ■ ■ _ . • ^■•^ 'y ' ^ ■ ' ' '. . 

streamed, ^ith non-handicaH)ed r children, . tJie -^ 

' *■ ^ ■' • ' \ • ■ .■ ; - ■ • * - ■ •. ^- *: . ^ ■ 

the child very little; 'ni^pb of * the, chi3,d''S'\lj^^ m 

-■^■^^"'.■•■.^ . "V ' ^- : V . . V^. ' -'^ ' v 

> « - , fthe blogk Wea,^ :in ano^^ arrangements for. 

^ \- . 'housing learning centers w^re such that.. 0 stationary video jC^era ., 

. • ■ . . < .'■»*'■•.». ^ -i . ' ,■ . • . ■ ' *,.'•••' • . . . ' 

■ ' ' r 'f^- ' ^ '. "' .■ »; ' 

■ ■ / ■ , • • • ■ 
♦ ' - i ' " r''' . • •. . ■* • . ' ;^, ' ' ■ * 
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would nat jiave had a clear view of Uarger, portions of the classroom 
; where children worlied. The two sites 'that remained vjere part of a. 

preschoql program for handicapped children. ' # ' 

"t .Further conversations were held with administrator^ of . the prer. 

^school program. Ihey arranged l^or additional observations, discussed 
w- the study with potential teacher-subjects , and arranged Afor a 
facfe-to-face rneeting between the teachers and the. researcher. The 
study was described to the teachers in terms of ^ its more specific inr 
tent; " i.e. to observe a child's classroom program and to determine 

bow it . related, to the lEP that had been developed for hin\/her. In 

• . . . « 

addition/ the need to conduct teacher interviews regarding tieacher. 

i J . ■ " 

goals and objectives ^or the child was presented.^ Finally , details of 



what would be desired in terms of observations, documents, and use of 
videotape were provided to the. teacher. Demands on Jieacher time were 
estimated, arid renumeration was ^negoti^ited. Teachers of both S^^s- 



rqanos were amenable tc 



rticipation; .further observations eihd di£ 



^cussions led to a selection of one of the classrooms as the reseat^h 
.^/^i t ssftting,' primarily on, the basis of researcher intiiition . since Very^ 
little difference two ^idipices.* \ ** 

' ^ /Qice'the teacher consented to be 'a subject, the fprmal part of the 

- . - - ■ • " ■ ■ . • :* - . / 

VJ/'^'^^ t^^^^ neared ccxipletion. A request fof permission* ^ to conduct^ 
%. . research in the' public schools was fiied with the* Indiahei University • 

.Office of Tteacher ^Mucation /and Extended Serviced; ^ full dbcumeiitation ■ , 
\: of' the' proposed ' study , was sufcmittM to the University Committee', fox*. 

the fie view of Human Subjects, andA^a^ subsequently approved, vf* / * 
' • Actiqal entry, in •terms of- gaining thfe confidence of.^tHe teacher . 
^> >^'^- \!, ".and desensitizing^, her ^o the ^fiesegrch^^rofcjpss and. the presage of ^a . 
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resQ^cher-obsef^r ih her midst/ cohtihued into th^ field observation 
phase. Many infonnal^iscussions tObk place with both the teacher and/ 
her . instructional associate (fonnerl^||^nned teacher aide) . These 
discussions served two purposes: explicitly, to collect* and validate' 
information as- interpreted and' perceived by the researcher/ and more 

inportantly, ±6 establish the credibility and the trustworthiness of 

; vi' ' ' ■ ■ • ■ . 

the researcher to the teacher -subject. The results of one had urpapt 

* " '• ' * • • 

on the other. As the 'teacher and instructional associate' discussed 
informatipn resuj^ting- from researcher observations, they gai^ned a 
better ' understanding of the, intent of the study is well ^as more trust 
in the., researcher's ability to interpret the setting fairly, and 
accurately. As a result, they initia(ted more interactions and allowed 
more* access to information, >hich in turn increased' the understanding 
of the 're*e^rcher, hence, allaying their fears of misrepreg^ntiaticwi. 
As more days passed with the researcher in the room- and as* more inter- 
actions occurred, the researcher • became more unobtrusive to both 
chiJLdren and adults in the classroOTi. IhisNphase of th6 study ' 
occurred over a. period of a month. , At its conclusion, the study 
entered the field observation phase. 



Phase 2: Field ObseBvation 



OncG ^entry had been establj^edr the researcher began the'' fiej-dj 
observation phase of the ^, study.' -objective of- this phase . b£ the 

.research was to gather preliminary infbrmat ion about the classrocfti 
program/ the lEP developtnertt process ^ .the child-subject and his class- 



jnates, ^and libw/when the'-^ teacher 'filghried. "- ni£s''>wtfbritiation/. gained 
. tm:eugh ■ observations, interview^,, and -tr9c:uri)e"nb analysis / Vas „ Datf^; 



t7 



'. . ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ; ■ ■ ™ ■ 

useful in assuring that 3at$6*TOll^ Snd^ analysis* decisioris would 

> •"- 

- ^ be ^ij^ropriate-and feasiE^ie. . '^^P 

y . . . ■ , ' . , • , 

* The context of the settin»nwas observed over a peliod of six' week^ , 
during the. final quarter of "the school year- noripal ^tream. of 

classroom adtivities ?nd results of : 4'nfoniial df^^cussiong^^ 

dodS^nte^S ■ in f i.e^^^ obser^|ed'^"as potfrkial "sub-- ^ 

( jects^:/ and optimal tiioes and activities for ^videotaping were ideriti- 



f ied. >^ ^S^rning planning sessions ^between teacher ahd- ins^tructiorial 



assdciate^ Wejre also qbserved;. arid televant documents illustrating 
teacher plans were collected. Discussions with teachers,, parents and 

Qther pubJ4.c school personnel, focused upon .description and evaluation - . 

* ' ' • { . • , >• 

of the lEP process used by. the school district, • • 

. ' ■ ' ' 4- • ' 

A major task of this jAiase was to determine a yay to document the 

typicality of any one classroom day, * Observations aAd document re-- 

views were conducted to determine what constituted a typical day; 

these' were then conpared to ^similar data collected' durirw the . video- 

tapihg'phlse. of the' study. Details' of this attempfeA to^ deiklp^rate how' 

• - ' " ■ /■ ■:; • . ' * . ' ' ^ ^ \3 ' ' ' ' 

: ':^::^%YP naturalistic data might be assesseSd are di^usia&d/ later 

in this chapter. * . a> ; i *^ 



• During tl^p final days of th?^ field observatioh 'pha^e^^Bie . x^^^ 
searcher/ teaeher, 'and instructional' associaH^*, collaborated >6vetf tshe 



seleotjLbh of the child-^subject,, determination of , <5ays and times .-most 

approprS^at^^ for- videotaping r and the itKist feasible • pjacem^nt *of^ thq -;^v 

. ^ .. • • ■ •.; r 

V/ videotape equipneftt^ More focused '.observations ' Were',.- .made / of the y 

> child-subject tracking his classroon . stylp/' bis ^ct^vitiies,^^^d tt^is ; • :^ 

" asisociates. ,1he initial • teaChQT.^d:nterview l6 ga^er ^d^tar, regard;?^ V 

^ ' oveirall qoals for bdiiir'tthe . -progr^ and the ^dhild. was . also . tap|a\ . 7*- 
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towards.^ the end of the field observation stage. 



Once the researcher had an understanding of the classroon p^gprdUr 

the teacher's pverall'' ^oals for the, progranir and the ' particular 

. ^ ■ . . ^ , ^ 

fvatiori phase drew to an enc3* 
■" ' ■' ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ • 

^r^ Gont&riued during : the next . 

phases, but at a. less systeiatic ;pdde^/s|^^^ child-subject was ' 

. * 9 ^ . . . * • V ^* * 

identified an<? consent -/ji^t^^^^^ frcm his pafentg, and ofiCe- the 
interview/videot&^iqjjpetro Vas nfe^^tiaia^|/^^^ 



•childifeubjeQt r the f onnal .field 
Observations' ^ahd infoi^\ ^ial^ss 




teacher and the instructional associates ^H^*, next E*iase foCused 

olpserva^ion Was rea<3y to begin. • ' / ■ r--^ ' ' 

V;.' ..-v* ■ ... ■ \ 

Phase 3: Fodused, Observation and Retrospection - 

The ^jective of this^ phase bf the research was to gather differ- * 

: ^ ... . ^ . . r., ^ . • z;^, ■ , 

ential, triangulated Vdata. i!on each, of the three* plans. ' * Figure", ^4.jL 
^ ..Surnmarize^ -the various, sources* tofi^uifonna't ion whicii %we re v trapped* to 
describe each of the plans. , For the contractual plan, a copy pf the . 
writtfen-IEP document was C>btaini^j: permission to ^ do* so wass^ncluded 
the consent fonrt signers'' by the parents. However r -to avoid bias, 
. this <5ocument>vi^.* nq^^^ until after data .f rent 

the E^iehoinehciiogical ^ plajQS *»!wei:e; colleqtfed.-: ^At ' the end 

of the study,>anC-:ilE^'r- 



^he: forthCtoniiog year becfem^siUrailabler aijKi 
this 'was added as 'i^' up^ data soured. ^Details of data' col- 

lectrpji for the ^ontr actual plan^re jprbvided in> Chapter,,y. ..v * - , • . 
. the primary •• source of data for- g^th^ ^ ph^ 

Initially ^< it Vsg^Sr^.in^^ iiflorri£ng' 



peries of teacher i|itery< 
pl'anning sessibno tetwe^h 

/ tape<3/ : t)ut si^e these^iwere 

-T. .• 



tead 




• f ■ 



Ir as^Scigte be 
r1±ie- te'ii^^ * 
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OOfiTRACTUAL 
"PLAN 





Docimrs: . • . ' 

fie 

• Currerit.t:J&=^: v 

• Future lEP. - ; 

• "nie'saurus 




mElilipOLOGICAL 
* PLAN " 



^ EITIRICAL 




TEACHIR- INTERVIEWS: " : • ■ 

" • Pccgran goals 
-. • St(jdent ' s* long^rgnge goals 
, • StujiRt's weekly goals 
.'• StilBent's' goals for the 
< hextry^ar - , ; 
• Retrospect ivegnalyses - 



OBSERVATIONS. & -VIDECfTAPIl^: 

; • Free Play " ; ' 

' Snack. - ' ^ • . 

■• • Lrfrge: Group • \: 




, if:^.' - . Figure 4. li Sourc(l§ . of 4rtforn^i<»^^ ^ ' ' ,^ 



j2 



I 



associate as they read^jp- "tbe classroojp for the ^ch:|.lc3ren; ' field notes 
we}:e>^|^stituted. . The> teacher was formally "interviev^ weekly r pfior 



to each of the thtee videotaping sessions, for , the purpose of 



gather ing information ' -about: / her intentions for the chi^BIJ s program " 
during that v^k. These interviews f like the one conducted during the 
field pbsei;vation^ stage, were also audiotaped. Written plans, ' 
especially teacher notes r^ffX Michael's small group iedsbns, were 
gathered tp supplenent the interview information, ''ifeditional *irit€?r- 
views fjoll^j^ the teacher's retrospection 'withv the video tapes, arxJ. 
W(^re : also t&pedi/ At^the AxS.of the study, a final • in tervie]w' was added 



to sassese the jphild's progress during the; year arid to projeijj^^ob- 

'. " ' ' 'f^ k. ' \ ^ " ' ■ ■ 

jectives for the forthcoming year, in order to elicit some datk whi 

"bould be coipared to the future IEP"that: had been acquires 1?^ ' • » 

Hie ^ outcome of .this aspect of focused obsena^atioh ^was a series^ of 




, six taped,.-interviews' wbich 



e then transcribed. Tliese contained 



^tatenentsV of ^aqher .goJfls for *\he program in., getneral ancl for .the 
child in part icula/. The trahs^riptfe &s6 indicated the weekly ob- 



jectives that the teacher .intended the" cb|,ld to achieve. Finally, the 

interviews provided information aS t6 ;the t€|pcher*s jcole in the .de- 

veiopnfent ^f lEPs-, and as to !iow she .utilized the child^s lEP in heL 

planning. , Dejtails df data collection ^ for , the^ phehomenologiq^l plan / 

• ; * . . " • ^"""t 

^re\containedJ|pi <aaapter ^; J .C..;^*'* 1(1^*''' 



V 



A '- ■ 



•^t^a/cbllefctipn , to jaesctibe, the. ,€inp;i ricjii --pl^ iixlraaed 
cKild ' s /stream . jj^ .'befiavior via ^ vid^ta|>e record. .;vi 



(Js^turlng . 
;fid6otapin^i .' • 
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consecutive Wednesday mornings served as backup sessions in case of 

•* . ' . ■ ' . . . ' ■ . ■ . 

equiprnent failure^' loss of da1:a^ or atypical classroom activity; 

Field notes supplemented the videotaping sessions, and w6re used to 

flesh out tlje setting descriptions which accori^>anied £he video record. 

One further . source of data was. : employed: both teacher and 

instructional associate engaged in a process of retrospection to tri- 

annulate - the video and researci>er records, * The Jiurpofee of retro- 

^ spection ^was to. allow the teacH^ to validate and extend the under- 



standing of' wh^t had occurred during the morj^ng of the tapfli^g'''^^^ 
and to elicit examples of ^ teacher intent being implemented - and/or 

thwarted, *' In-. the s|me spirrt as ^e researcher/teacher te^ of^ the 

* » • v *"* ' >^ * ' ' * 

Smith and Geoffrey stu^ of a high school^, classrpcan (1968)^ the 
■ • ■ . ' * ■ * . ' x """^ ; ' . ' ' ^ ■ 

^teacher became an intimate of the dat^'^cdllection process bjj^revi€^^?ing 
. feach videotape i following its' fcompletion. These ^commentaries .were also 
aiidiotaped, tralftcribed, and integrated into the transcription of the \ 



' vid^o recoxfdv V \ . ^ * • ^ , 3' . 

The video ratiord 'that resulted fi:om^ this study of" tfie empirical 
"5 '-^liBP ,wa$ , developed into a "videosciripty"-' a dopum^t that- aligned the 

> , verbatyjn^anscript of/th^ videotape settini^ descriptic^js . based^^ ^ ^ 
/ field notes, and transcBiptions of »thfe ^ teachers' ^retrbspeotive com-* * 




ibpin^ |£rf( 






that would allow for the* ^mtchihg^- contractual inject ives^^Sp^^s 
intents/ ar>d bhild behavior. * . Figure ^2 outiinQS the various strat- • 
egies utilized for each type of plan. ' , : ' 

^ ' . Becaitee of the . straightforward nature of tfee contractual ■ plan, ■ 

• ■ " . - ■ * • ■ " .* . ' . , 

simple document analysis was performed, sieeKing trends and character- 
. * .is tics about content and structure. The -theoretical suppositioos qf 

content analysis (Holsti, 1969X and the. development ^,tOf category . 

' systems as discussed in Chapter III formed' the* basis for transforming . 

^ the teacher interviews into an outline c5f "intents;" i.e'T? goals and ' 
,* ' ' . * '■ 

objectives based on the teacher's mental conf iguratibq of their ex- ' 

. ^ istence-and rejatj-onship. Uiirdly, the videoscript for the eirpirical 
^ plan wa^ 'unitized to identify child-driven units, called "agendas," 
which could be matched teck to the other two plans* Procedures for 
the$e Analytic strategies are detailed in the- three succeeding chap- 
.-ters. . . ■ ^ . ■ y . " . _ 

" Validation of data\ocQurred simultaneously. Tlfe teacher was .asked . 

to review various forms , of 'the collajosed data, especially that fr:om 
the phenanenologrcal; and en^irical plansr. Various strategies .to 
establish, inter -rater agoe^merit were utilized- "Journal notes were 




kept to document emergent dH^s, both as' records' of note and as items 

' ^ ■ • . d * . • :# :^ y : 

for -further verification. o ' " *■ * . 

The four phases of the ^sea^rch plan ^resdlted ijaL.'f ijiMhgs that 

^Q^o\ii\diedi in the . data '^co^lectod^^^ ob- 




- ^ourm^ notVs supplemented ith^^ .descriptive % ' .• • ' 
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ANALYSIS OF WRITIZR PLANS 

• ^ucture 

• Content ■ 




PyENOfTOLOGICAt 

^- -.PLAN 




:COI^;ANAl^IS'^^il^ 
* •'Obj ec!lve-I ike statements 

' TEACHER CORROBORATION • 
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B^IRICAL 

-PLAN' 




UNITIZATION OF VTDEOSCRJPTS 
• Agenda^ ' " ' - .' 
■•^tircLinstances ' ^' •■' 

SEHlJ^SCfilpTIOr^ 

TEACHEf^RETROSPECT-IllJ.' - 
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.^tatistics vfere the basis^ of the' quantitative results presented. 
Again^ dfetaij-s of * these processes can be 'fouod in sugceeding chap-^ 
ters^ The findings •were validated with the t^adidr -^subject,' as a 
"member ' check" (Cuba, 1978); additionally , both the .teacher-subject 
'and 'a preschool program administratjor reviewed the final research re- 

• ■ , • % ■ - ^ 

port for accuracy and coipleteness of both facts and interpretations.' 

Description of. the Setting ^ > . . r 

Ihe^ setting selected for this investigation was^a elasspoom within 

* . ' ' ' " ' " : ^ ' . ^ ■ . . . 

a mu^ti-rcategorical'^jiteschool program, which had b^n established as,, a' 
joint j|enture of '"a local special education cooperative, a university 
affiliated facility^v' and the \stafee "education agency. Fur^d through 
the Bureau for- the Education of » the Handicapped, Division of 
Handicapped Children's ' Early Education Program, the plrogram ^ was a . 
state model for providing ||||ervices to handicapped preschoolers within 
a V^blic school setting. The -^program was termed i][iulti-categorlcal 
because it served children^with different, types of handics^j^ing cop- 
ditioris: " . . > \ 

Ihe multi-categorical pre^hool maintaindd-^many of the character- 
istics of public school programs. It was* located within a large ele- 
mentary school in the. local school district, and integrative expefi- 
eK6es iDetween preschool and other chifldren took place within the 
day-to-day program:. the preschool children played on the putplic 
sejiool playgrpund, ate in the school cafeteria, and attended music and 
/library classes With npn-handicaH»d efiilc^ren; . ' " , • . ./^ ' 

* 'As ^a public school progr^; all the operat4ng proced^es' of the 
local ^chobl district were ii*i effect for ..the -preschooi as well. The 



program- operated acx5ording to the scbAiule ^ the gufelic elementary 
SGhcol; the children attended school n.ve-days a Week from 8:00 a.m. 
to .3:00 p.m. f and followed. th#l-sam6 -i^early calendar .as the entire 

• • . ' . • . ''^-V - ■ ^-"^ 

school system. Ihe preschool teachers i^lentified themselves as publ 

• *. . If ' ' . J / ' . • 

school " personnel, and were contracted as such ' Related sei:vices 

/ ' ' . . • ' ' 

.available to the public schodj program were likewise available to the 

children in th6 preschool^ these included the -service's of a physical. 

therapist^ ' an occupational therapist/, a speech/language therapist/ a^ 

social worker/ a school psychologist/ and a nurse^ all m^nbers of " the 

^school district ^sta'ff. Public ^echoal transporta^on was also. a part ' 

'of the program. ' • V - 

. ' ' . ' ' ' ' > 'N* 

Most importantly/ the process 'used to., develop lEPs'for children ip* 

need of special education services was one anci the sait^for both pre- 

•* * ■ * • 

school and public school children/ Procedures/ forfris/ * and l^liiied'; 
utilized in the preschool for lEP -development/ irrpljpmentationv and 
review were publk: school pfocedureS/ forms /and policies. The pre-, 
school program, was adn4^^teried through* the office of :tjie^ local di-^ 
rector of special education. ...-^ 

The unique characteristics of .the model prfegrara*. were then^ added 
to the public school delivery. model.' These included the particip^ti<^ 
of a "normal peer model" with handicapped children/ the utilization of, 

Ufe cl^ssroon for training and demor>3tr^tion/ and the dissentihatiOQ 

^ • ■ . • ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . • .-"i- 

\i^arious program conponents, Asi<^ . these/ the :*research "seating'* 

cbuXd be- considered characteristic of ^ typical piiDllc school ^^eciJal 

eduCatipnf..cla?sroaTfe, . ' '^^'.j / '^'^ r% * 

■ ^ . ■ \ >v ' . ■ *. ■ <^ ,;. . *\ , ■ • jfe 

H Ten children/ a teacher/ Apd an HristructiCnal associate conprised 

■ ^ •• . ^T:'- ■ ■ • -.^ ■• ■ ^. V-/:-'" .. 

tnef classroom under . investigation. The children ranged ih, age. from 

. ' ' / ■ .v.. v^^'. ■.■ ■-■>!::■• 



, A - V '' three to five^yeaxs, .except -fpi^ - t±e . nopna roqp|l, / had; ; 

v^'lfe^^us physical and mental ^jpndigaps -wh^j^h ^angfed- from' xUier^ . " 

■•af ^seSere-profound categoc-ies to -mild/ - "at risk" oneg:"/ tw6 . of the;.-^ 

' \ * chiia^^^ were blind, one wa$ S^||^^ly retarded our wele moderateiy 

^ to ^ndldl^ retarded, one^iiad cerebral, palsy, and.jSjbther/h^d ercp 
' ' problems. . 6elc[te^ service personnel yorked with individual chiliS(?en , 

AV'vat vartbuis, scheduled tiroes during the week, often right in t^e'"Class- , ^ 
, room'. Practicum stud^ts and volunt^rs were ocgasionally present ih 
the itiornings; a student teacher was present' tjwo afternoons a. week 

Itie prograni of the classroom was fairly' academic^lyToriented, and 

. structuajB|ih a variety of waySr jvairying " from- large' group instruction- 

' »' ' . ' . '-'^ '.' . , - 

al mocJes to infoigiial. play ' perio(3^ Bie sctiedule -for a , typical 

; room day included: ^ :^ ' "^-^ ' - 



ss- 



'8:15 Children's ^rrivals; free play 



8:45 ^ack and jui,Ge (whole group) 



« 9:00 Circle .TijT^'(wholfe gtocf)) : activities, in-^^ . 
^ ' . ' eluded ^songs,/ firiger. plays, talking about ■ " ^ . 

activities for .the day., ' and other conver-^^ , .. • — a 

, " * sations -and' activities ' to .encourage ian- ; . \ 

, ♦ . ' guage and participation. • ■ ^ ! - ' * ' 

. ' 1 ^ • 9:30 -^'^.Smail - .Group ,Time:,; ^actjvitiei. ihcliiJed/ ' Ay: 

* • ' " V ^ >^ * u working-/ with puzzles, . ^hapes, craycSis, ^pen-v . ' ^ ' 

^ • ; / ' cils, and. raamlipulat^^ he^p ;^ '- 'ii 

r^^. > • ^ iitprove perceptual^ an^^^^^^^ -^o^^^V /Skills-' ^- , * 3^ 

. . ^. ' ■ ■ V eyeHiand coordinatiofet. ' / ♦ * . Ik* • 

^ 4 10:00 Gr 6ss^Mo tQi? Time ; (whole or pup) : ^no^-uded ^ \ \ 

\ • _ 10:30^'. ac^ivitres, inelude(3 '. .* ■ . ^ r^*. -; 

r-.* • . ? V "V^^* 1!. . ! E>ractice. :of ' ^ ^ " 

' ^' ^ /^V :. • ■ ^ Wi^^'ski^ls.^' -v^-'-V';--..-, ;. ^ ^:V:rV- V. ' ^. " 'V;^ - ■ \» 

' • * " ^ liilS Lupch in tbe eleii^tentary jschool cafeteria. >• ^ 

. • . "'^ ^ '■•-•^ o. ' ° , . - ■ ;v :^^' :-^! 

■ . ; ■ 9-\--.:-'^t ' ' V ' ■^'V: -/'^^ 



-'i *• 



ERIC- ... ^ 1^. '-'^ui^v/.:.'- • ...v^-^^.-;^:.: r?;- •^'^tjr-::;^.^^;^.'^;^-v:^-^:iv:i 



% / " ^ 5r%j9(5 ' - V Play Tiioei iriiside or outsi<3e vdben ^ aj^f o- . 
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/jf - i2j:30' .Nap and* adaptive E*iysical ',educatip^ groups. 



' ' ^ 1 . individual com- ' 



' ' ' I ^^^pO-" Snack andT H^ee Play \ 



^x '^ ^epacation for 'Msruissal 

• _ ob^rv^ jiuiring' the field 

ob^rV^at^^iTi • 0 morrvings 'were designated as 'actual d|ta collection 
- times, '•primarily. ^because • the vaw^iety o0 types , of activities which, 
^ ocGurr^ %llowe«| 'for more objectives\frbni' the lEP to/'be 'observed, and 

. y^jr • ' becaqs^.^ ipt irHfe ' i^triicture. .-TJie- aftern6ons wer^ j?6re\^ variable and 
• /r al:yp^Gai;« v^i^^^^^^ ar^t, aidtivitieS -90^ .njajor portion , of ' 

[settings ^ were "selfeGted for v^idee^--^ 

£ircle^ anall%^6up , and ^ _ 

. ■■ " • *;-^X^rge:qr(?u^. _ ■ ^ " '4. z"^' " ;^ 

' • ■ • ' v'^'n* \- * ^. ■■ -•■ : % . - 'V./'- f 

■ />"^^.^^ ^ • •"•The. teacher reconitiended Tuesdays ^§ the .pr'iine- ds^s for data col-;.^^- 

.- ' : ' " 'leqtion,\b^i4se:f^wer related service ^p^rgpnnel worked^^ 

' • * " on thai: ^daV, ^i^^^ phxldren* wer? bdst^vadjusted'^^ SGhe<5tule * ; 



- V ■ rtliQ t lire I 'J^^ • part icula^* roorau^ i^et t inc 
. . '"^"tt'' -^taping.' ^ .^eset inclined . F^^ 



. 1 



'that*;^d^y:'.v(>.e.^ Mbr^^ay , foliowih^^e WQekeT^> -requireai; : r6f- ^ 
/ \. .^Orientation; by ±fie end.r of ^th^ week^^ the*'chiidren we^6 'fmore .t^CrfedJ • * 
•^ V < ■ ' "WfedResdav ' was^ s^Wt^* j&s It'^tfeck-iip f^A' >ipr ^ ^4^ta: collggliori: .-fot ^ simi- 



' vr* . *.^^^y access jay Tzjxe- ^^j 
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Figure 4.3. Ihe classroom research site. 



room, and a kitchen-type sink for teache 

♦ • . »' ' ■ . . ■ 

trances, one nsjsd ' by the children ' to 
area; another, to access k small courtyal 



the- roiom was blocked off as a st 
"children* Uie' video equipment was pla 



^age 



the camera just outside of it. This 1 
all parts of the room for filming. 




Assessing Typi 
^ ' ' t. . ' ' ' , . ^ 
Opinion is divided on thd'"i^sue' 

of a single case .is ^^ientif icall^ prd 

case studies the ext;reme of inquiry' 

because of its unique nature and the uniqja^ 

observer. Guba and Lincoln (1981) cite other alternatives. 

/ beefi posed to determine whether, in a rfeturalistic study ,^ a>,* 

"•jslice of^life' is representative of other 'slices, of life 

ft ^ , . - 

\ .■ . , .■ ■ • ■■ - . ■ • /■ • 

116). Investigators of one ilk think it iitpossible to gerier 
since circumstances change sp rapidly? they leave it to the reader to r 
determine applicability. Another group of inyestigators*- attenpt to 
' meet scientific criteria and offer evidence on^ the degree to which 
their sanples of behavior are representative of a population of inter- 
est, an approach* Guba and Lincoln (1981) believe Should - be utilized 
whenever possible, but which is only a substitute, ^or 4:h6 jBSsentially 
.unanswerable question of how good a sanple of the population is being 
dealt with. 

.Guba and Li r 0981) are most in qoncer' .v - ^h' the grou]: whose 

argument is Cronbach's assertion £ oApall^zations decay, ' 
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'A' ■ ■ V • 

and therefore should only be considered working hypotheses whi>qtr will 
be described and interpreted anew in each new settir^, taking into - 
account its unique characteristics. f?or^ naturalistic research, they 
prefer th6 term "fittingness" rather than generalization; unlike gen- 

eralization, fittingness inplies the effect of context: the question 

■ . f ^ '\ ■ . ■ ■ 

becomes one of presenting "working hypotheses -.that fit more or less 

well into a context other than the one in which they were derived", (p. 

. 118) . Ihis calls for "^extensive and rich descriptions , filled with 

contextual information and interpretations ^o that bbth the origi- 

" ■ • ■ * ' ^ * " ■ ' ^ ■ / . ' . . 

natihg and receiving contexts can be assessed for degree of fit. This 

.iktter concept of fittingness seemed^ most aH)ropriate to yie .task at 

hand, although there is need to develop techniques for systematically 

describing variable' contexts. One of the ^ outcomes' of this study was 

the opportunity to explore scxne possible alternatives to developing 

rich descriptions as a means of demonstrating fittingness-. 

The very nature of naturalistic r^earch assures that it is in- 

tefpally valid; .that lack of a priori controls . allows for isomorphism 

between the real world and the observed setting. In this study, 

attention was given to the; fpro vision of information about the class- 

roan, the teacher, and the child to illustrate similarity to other 

public school, early special education programs for mildly .handicag^ 

children. However* in the investigation of the enpirical plan,, npt 

only was it necessary to provide evidence that the classroom segments 

* were ; typical of other classrooms, but also that the sample , 

'\ behavior/days selected for videotaping was typical of the repertoire^ 

of that parr . -njn^^ji^ m and teacher. Tr i' n ization of 




techniques adapted f ran ecological psychology proved useful in this 

- . ■ ■ . . / « 

endeavor. ^ . ^ 

Bronf enbrenner ' s (1979) conceptualization of the environment pro- 
vided a starting point. Contrary to prevailing research models which 
resttict the understanding of environmental context, * Bronfenbrenner 
analyzed' the environment ' in * systans terms; he saw , it catposed of 
nested , iritef related settings that affect psychological growth both 
directly and indirectly. His basij unit of reciprocal intetaction was 
a two-person system, the dyad, characterized by the immediate situ- 
ation directly* affecting the person, the objects responded to, or the 
persons engaged on a face-^o- face basis. He referred to this im- 
mediate setting of conplex interrelationships as microsystem . I 
Linkages between settings constituted mesosystems , and overarching 
patterns of ideology ^d organization were considered macrosystems » 
Consideration of the linkages both within 'and between settings enabled 
Bronfenbrenner to view development, research, and social policy 
through a new paradigm. ^ His conceptualization also provided a stimu- 

lus for the analysis of fittingness of classroom settings, though' from 

J- 

a viewpoint much narrower^ than his original intent. \ 

To ^say that a classroom day is typical or that one classroom 
> setting fits another is far' too simplistic, perhaps even inappro- 
priate. Within any day or any program, there are fnany and varied 
-activities, expectations, ^personnel groupings, and materials, so much 
so y that to attenpt to describe them .en masse presents too limited or 
too dichptomous a picture. Bronfenbrenner ' s notion^^ of nested sysfOTs 
allow analysis of the classroom day f rorn multiple levels that can be 
scrutinized to more appropriately determine typicality or fittingness. 
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The overarching patterns and^rganization common to the preschool 
culture formed a inacrosystCTi of sort. Its critical features were a 
time-bound structure^ a set of personnel holding differential roles, 
and a sequence of activities, each with their own standing pattern of 
^behavior. The function of this microsystem, a^ indicated by the 
arfelysis of teacher intent, wa^ to create a 'plaoe for learning ^tlie 
rules of the social institution called school, and y particularly for 
the preschool classroom observed, for developing 4 sen^e of group 
cohesiveness aixd sensitivity to others. 

In specif ics> the preschool -was a culture that existed- from 8:30 
a.m. to 3:00 p.m., and included two j principal teachers, and ten 
children. The teacher was in authority, assisted by her instructional 
associate. Ot^r staff," practicum students, and volunteers were 
periodic ^members .of the setting. The children yere close in age, but 
their physical and mental characteristics , made them a widely varied 
group, from immobile to active, fron. spejechless to talkative, frcan 
sightless to seeing, from passive to exploratory. All were present 
each, day, although t^o children always arrived later than the others, 
during Circle Time. Ihe dfay passed through a nearly invariant, pro- 
gression of activities, beginning with Free Play, and moving through 
Snack, Circle, Srtiall Group, Gross Motor Time, Large Group, and Lunch 
during the morning. Together, these features of time, personnel, 
materials, and eventsV .aic^g with their cbncamiitant roles and 
standing patterns of \yl^ir^vi^ and consistent with the .nested sysb 

i'V^ - ' ' 

within it, constituted ?tJie m^tosystem. In many dopictions piei 
evidence for f ^ ingne^s, the level of description is limited to the 
macrosystegi. B^jpfenbrenn^r *s additionaJ^ definitions of nested 
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, systems, tied with ecological psychologists' tools for the analyses of 
behavior settings, allow us to go further. 

Brorrfenbrenriter (1979) def ined the ^ mesosystem . as one which 
"ccroprises the interrelations among two or more settings ^in which the 
developing person actively participates" (p. 25); In this study, it 
was hypothesized that the various activity settings of the preschool 
day could be considered the mesosystem, and that each were independent 
behavior settings, according to the ecological definition set^orth in 
Barker and Wright (19 Tl^T!^ Barker's K-21 scale for determining inter- 
dependence of behavior ^settings served as a means for describing 
critical features of those settings for comparative purposes. The 
imitediate need was to determine whether the (jays and activities 
selected for videotaping were typical of the classroom "^s history and 
hence, an a^jropriate "sample;" a larger purpose was to describe the 
originating :c6ntext in enough detail so that "fit"* to a future, des- 
tinat ion context could be assessed, as proposed by Cuba and Lincoln 
(1981). The use of Barker's structural test and K-21 scale were ten- 
tatively explored as t^ools for both. ^ 

' Barker's clBfe-c definition of a behavioi: setting is "a standing 
pattern of behavior and a part of the milieu which are synomorphic and 
in whibh the milieu is circumjacent to the behavior" (Barker & Wright, . 
1971, p. 45). In essence, behavior settings are enpiricai phenomena 
which includes borh a standing or expected pattern of behavior and the 
^ociated milieu; thus, the physical school playground is not a be- 
havior setting without its . associated behavior. In line with 
Bronfenbrenner 's conception of roesosystems. Barker characterized 
settings as constituting "a network of interconnected systems" (p. 
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51)*; as such/ they can be describfed and enumerated. 



To assure that .tentatively-identified x settings met his 

^ • • \ ' ' 

definitional criteria; Barker proposed a structural test. -IJiis test 

V ■ ; . - . - " . 

served as a -useful coraparative toor to illustrate, how the videotaped- 
activities of the preschool classroom were similar to' those observed 
historically over .fehe three months- of field* work. In both sets of 
cCHiparisons, -the results of the structui;al test were ' similar; the 
videotaped activities maintained, tlfe-^ same features^ o£ tKose. tha*^ had 
been observed earlier in tiie year. T^e' structural characteristics of 
each of the potential setti^ngs, based "on the coirjxxients of Barker's 
definition of a behavior setting / are given below as examples of the 
application of the str^uctural test: 

Fi:ee -PJ-ay , ^^ . 

• 8:30 ^8:45 each mo|:ning , 

>t * • 

, Entire classrocxn available 

' ^ Up to 8 children; teacher and 
instructional associate; ^ related 
^. services staff in and out 

J Instructional games, mobile toys on 
table^ big wheel, scooters, ^itchr 
equipment and utensils, books, 
rugs, couch, LaLies and chairs 

4 walls of the classroom, doorways 
to entrance hall and playground 

Teacher brings/calls children back 
they go beyond boundaries 



1, 
2. 
3. 



^ime : 
Place: y 
Personnel: 



4. Object Props,: 



. 5. 
6. 



BoundaiYJ 

Behavior Anchored: 



Standing Pattern of 
Behavior : 



Children arrive , greet teacher (s) , 
And choose an independent .activity; 
Conversations with childre/i and 
teache r s ; " teache r s (ptepa re 

classroom' fqr days' activities or 
discuss plans among* themselves 
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Behavior/Milieu 
Synomorphic: 



Behavior/Milieu 
Circumjacent: ^ 



' Toys and equipment are • pladed 
around classroom to be played with 
or used; teac^iers encburag^ or 
reprimand children to nplay appro- 
priately and/or indepertdently 



Children enter room' and begin 'play 
and conversation ' , 



Time: 
Place: ' 

Personnel: 
Object Props: 



Boundary: 

Behavior Anchored: 



Standing Pattern of 
Behavior : 



^ Behavior/Mileu 
Synanorphic: 



Behavior/^lilieu 
Circumjacent: 



Snack ■ * ^ 

8:45 - 9:00 each morning 

Around snack table in one area of 
the room - ' 

Up- to 8 children; teacher'* and^ 
instructional asSpciate; r oc- 
casionally r speech therapist or 
student volunteer i 

Crackersr cookies^ or .similar foodr # 
sccnetimes^flM||jlBp and knife ; . 
j uice boMliPFr^ glasses , special 
tube-glass^Hpble/ chairs r special 
chair r cbnmunication board - - 

STable and space for chairs, around it 

The only place in the ^ roann, where 
eating occurs or is allowed 



Eating and drinking ^ setting r con- 
versing / 

Objects used for eating and 
drinking^ ta^ble arrangement en- 
courages qzoxxg conversation and 
shar^ leadership + 

Children 'efiter the setting to eat 
and begin "Snack time" behavior 
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Circle: 
Place: 



Personnel : 



Object Props: 



Boundary: 



Behavior Anchored: 



Standing Pattern of 
Behavior : 



Behavior/Milieu 
Syncmorphic: 



Behavior/Milieu 
Circumjacent: 



Circle - ■ ' ^ 

9:00 - 9: 30- each morning 

Semi-cij:cle of * chairs set up. on a 
particular rug . . * ' * 

8 children to begip, 2 arrive 
later; teacher and instructional 
associate';^ occasional student 
• volunteer 

Chairs, . bean bag chair, teacher's 
tub of materials for, finger plays, 
songs, or discussion le.g. , mon- 
keys, ^ old shoe^^ scarves, animal 
pictures, hats, eye glasses) 

Area of xug bounded by children's 
' chair backs and back of teacher's 
chair * 

The only placeVin the room where^^ 
t^Jiis Qopurs; ^ djhildren ^^Hect; a 
chair and wait for ot;:hers to arrive 
before starting • , , . 



Children Sit and rfespond ' to 
teacher -leader; begin and end with 
special songs; /speak in turn (raise 
hands) ; sing or ^y sojjgs, . poens, 
and fingerplays 

.^^;V - ' ' . 

Children sit in chairs facing 
teacher ; - materials box placed next 
to teacher ' s chair ; teacher en- 
courages participation an<3|> repri- 
mands children leaving thei^r chairs 

Setting doesn't begin or continue 
until all children and ^teachers are 



seated in, chairs 



Time: 
Place: 



Small Group v ^ 

9:30 - lOrOO each morning ^ ^ 

Around a particular table in one 
spot of the rocxn ^ ^ • 



Personnel: 
Object Props: 

Boundary: 



Behavior Anchored; 



Standing Pattern of 
Behavior: 



Behavior/Milieu ^ 
Syn<3fnorphic : 



Befe vior/Mi 1 ieu 
Cifcumjacent:* 



4 children; / either teachei: or 
instructional associate , • 

Table^ chairs, tub of instructional 
materials \(e.g., f^zles; clips^ 
folqiQ£_s With. ]3aper> and pen(?il, peg- 
BSenrds, texture cafis, wooden 
nuiteralip) crayons, sc?issors, paste 



r^u 



Table and space^ for chairs around it 

The only place.' in ^the roan where 
this group meetfs; children repri- 
manded for leaving seats 



'Listen to instructions from 
teacher -leader, raise hands to par- 
ticipate, ccnplete, a task ' as 
assigned 



Children sit facing teacher; 
chairs are placed at table ; mate^ 
rials placed in front , of each 
child; children work with work 
materials 



Setting doesn ' t begin or continue 
until all children are seated at 
table ' > : 



Large ' Group 



Time: 
Place: , 

I 

Personnel: 



Ctoject Props:; 



10:30 - 11:00 each morning 

On the large rug or the Circle rug, 
around the Snack' table, pjr in frcj^t 
of the record -table 

All^^lQ children; teacher and in- 
structional associate; occasion- 
ally other related service per- 
sonnel /or student volunteers 

i) ' . 

Self-he]$) materials (e-g.,- vests, 
boards fpr tying, 'lacing, snafuing, 
buttoning) , . blankets for folding, 
table / utensils, book^s, record 
player , flannel bo^rd , chairs; 
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J .table; waiter, ^ beaiis^ or' sand for 
# ^ / pouring 

5. Boundary:, Although place in. the rocxn varies, 

the teipher indicates' the boundary 
veribally as the edge of the rugs. 



4« 



^ chairs^^tc. 



6. Boundary Anchore#r - Children reprimanded if they move 

beyond designated boundary 



7.' Standing Pattern of T * 

Behavior: - V ' Children face teacher-leader and 

^ * carry out designated tasks; faise 

~ - — hands to participate; materials 

distributed to each child: 

8/ Behavior /Milieu ; ' ^ 

Syncanorphic: Children use the materials to prac- 

tice self>-help or language skills 

* *>- * " 

9. Behavior/Milieu - ' ~ . ■ ' - 

'Circumjacent: ' Children enter room frcxn playtime 

and go to designated area of room 
to await start of the activity 

f * * 

A second ecological tool was utAized to cotpare the sampled set- 
tings to the history of the classroom program. Barker assumed that 
the greater degree that ^settings involved the same people, places, 
times, and actions, the gr.eater their interdependence or sameness. He 
developed the K-test Qf Interdepend|ncy as a method Qf testing the 
degree of independence betwe^pn two settings; a spore of less than 21 
signified that two settings were so interdepend^t that they , ought to 
be considered as one (Barker & Wright, 1971). While this traditional 
use of the K-test verified the presence of certain independent set- 
tings in the )ciassroom, in . this study * its use ^as more valuable as . a 
tool for conparing "typical" classiroon settings to those settings 
"sanpled" for the videotaped sessions. \ - - 

The K-test of the interdependency jof two settings is based on the 
degree to which: . ,« . 
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1. \ the sanie people er^r both settings; £2, 

2. - the same leaders are active-in both settings; 

3. the's^me df '/nearly the same physical spaces are 
• Cised-in both settings; • 

^.^ ' both settings - occur ' at thet same or near to- 
. gethet times ; . ' 

5. both settings use -the same or similar object^ ; 

6. the same' molar actions span t^ie ™o settings; 



?• the same kinds of behavior mechanisms occur in 
' both settings (Barker & Wright, 1971,, p, 65). 

Each criterion is rated on a scal^ of one t9 seven (Barker & Wright, 
1971, Appendix 5); K-scores can therefore range from 7 to 49, Any set- 
tings which obtain a score of 21 or greater are considered distinct 
settings.. ' 

Potential settings were rated independently ' during' both the field 
observation stage and fbllowing the three . days of videotaping. Table 
4.1 illustratee the similarity of the K-valiies for^ each set of com- 



parisons. 



Table 4.1 



Cdcf^^rative K-test Ratings of Classroom Behavior Settings 



▼ Ccxnpared Settings 


^K-value during ^ 
^ield Observation 


K-value during 
Videotaping 


Free Play vs. Snack 
^ SnacjiC vs.. Circle 

Circle vs. Stroll Group 
Snail Group v^ Snack . 
Large^Group vs. Circle 


- — ' » — " 

19 
25^ 
25 
22 


19 
25 
25 
22 
19 



The resultant K-values indicated that the days sartpled Wre similar in 
behavior, personnel, time, objects, and;/ spa9e bo days observed during 



the six- weeks of) field observations. Mditional^^^ both sets 

of observations, €here" 'appeared to be high interdependence between 
Free Played Snack^ and between^ L^rge Group and Circle/ indicating 
that across 'tijne, neither were unique behavior .settings.^ ^ . 



Finally ) an ^analysis of the microsystem served as sti^ another 
■ means of assessing typicality. Bronfenbrenner :'(1979) defirited the 
microbystem as pattern of ac^tivities, roles, , and interpersonal 
relations experienced by the developing person in a given setting with 
^particular physical and material characteristics" (p. 22). In the 
classroom,- one 'example of a microsystem j^as selected for illustrative 

purposes." , ^ ' ■ - 

Oiatacteristics of , Small Group ' have already been -described in 
terms; of the analysis for the structural test (see pages 87-91)." In 
this setting', five students worked with a teacher, following direc- 
tions on various, specified learning tasks.* Each day, the teacher 
• listed in her plans the types of activities she intended the group to 
accomplish; these lists, frGm ^ree mon^jhs prior, provided a basis 
for tracking th^ history of that group4^activities. The historical 
activities were sorted until a' typology emerged, and analyzed for fre- 
-quehcy of occurrence and measures". of central tendency.. Then, th^ 
activities Which, 9dcutred on the th^ee videotaping days were sorted 
into the existing- typolbgy. To. the degree that the newer activities 
matched the typology of ■ the . thjcee prior months, the more confidence 
>one might have in assessing the- extent to which the videotaped Small 
; Group sessions were' typical of that classroom. % 

The tiistory of Small Group " shpwed that oVer- 49 days, a typical 
session Included an average of 6.4 learning activities, ^he mode bd^^ng 



.. . .■ • ■ ■ . 

SIX. Fifteen different classes of activities were identified as com- 
mon to Small Group, ind thfe frequency' of their occurrence over the 49 
days IS shown in Table 4.2. Given this history/* a Small Group could 

> : * 

be considered typical/ if it contained about six activities which pri- 
marily fell into one, of the fifteen categories/ allowing for some oc- 
casional new ones given the ch^uiging needs of the children. Qr^ie would 

■ ■ ,» 

expect ifiost of the activities to follow the previous patterns , al- 
lowing tor sane changes of enphasis, again to account for changes in 
the children's learning from the pjcior three jmonths. These patterns 

included., an eitphasis 'on tracing / identifying objects , assembly activi- 

♦ . ..." 
ties, fine motor / eye-hand coordination activities, art activities ^ 

' • ■ y ' 

and puzzles. 



Table 4.2 
:currences 

in Small Group Behavior Settings Across Time 



Ccxiparative Occurrences of Activities^ 



% Days No. Efeiys 

^ Historical Videotape 

\ Occurrence Occurrence 

Type of Activity ■ 



Trace/Copy (shapes, letters, etc.) 
Identify, (colors, numbers, shapes, etc.) 
Assemble (Nuts 'n Eiolts, Lego's, etc.) 
Fine Motor/Eye-Hand- Coordination 

(folding', pasting, cutting, etc.) 
Art (paint, draw, clay, etc.) 
Puzzles 
Opposites. 

Sequence . 
Draw-a^^f^/Missing parts 
Count . 

Concept p^)ers (before/after, 

same/different, etc.) . ^ - 
Sort; 

Games of reason ' , ^ 

Top/Botton of paper 
Textures . 
Name/Address 
Right/Left hand 

2 1 :_ 





= 49 


n'= 3 




76% 


2 




63% 


2 . 




61% 


1 




55% • 


3 ' 




49% 






45% 


1 




41% 






37% 






24% 






22% 






16% 


' ' 1 




12% 


1 




~ 12% 






10% 






10% 


1 




4% 






'2% 


2 
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Table 4:2 "shows that^ as before r the most frequent type of activi- 

* c. r . 

ties during the videotaping were those' expected as a result of con- 
structing a typology frcxn the three prion months o$ activities. An 
average' of 5.7 activities occurred ' on a videotaping' -day, with six 
being the mode. ^ While some activities were not observed. during vide^o- 

taping (e.g., games of reasoni. paint/draw/clay, or opposites) , only 

• * ■ » , * ' ■ 

one new one was added, that of a commercially-prepared card designed 
to develop matching skills. In addition, ^ there was increased emphasis 
on identifying right and\Left hand during the days observed. In sum, 
the characteristic activities found in one, of the microsystems during 
videotaping could' be considered similair to those 6f prior months, as 
were -the^ roles and relationships of the subjects. The additional 
activities could be accounted for in t^rms of movement of the group 
through the curriculum over time. 

Therefore, by adapting Bronfenbrenner multi-level interpretation 
of the environment and Barker's methods of rating behavior setting- 
structures, an attempt "was made to develop alternative ways of pro- 
viding rich descriptions of settings so that their fit to future con- 
texts might be assessed." A second outcon^e of the al^plication of these 
procedures, critical to this particular design, was to illustrate 
alternative means for indicating typicality within a single case, 
using a naturalistic methodology. Ttie interpretation of tl>^ results 
reported in subsequent chapters is stronger tovthe degree both these 
tasks were demonstrated to be viable and valid. 

Selection of the Subjects 

The study demanded two subjects : a teacher -subject and a 



child-subject. / Criteria and procedures for selection of the 
teacher-spbject have 'been previously described (see pages 66-67). 



■J 



Hie Teacher-Subject 

The teacher-subject was a public school teachef certifie<3 in ele-, 
mentary and special education^ holding -a Masters degree in elementary 
education and 21 graduate credit hours in special 'education. She had 
taught for nearly 10 years in .classrooms for slow learning inn^f city 
children^ ' regular education primary children^ modeifately handifcapped 
children^ and preschoolers. Prior to' her assignment to the 'multi- 
categorical preschool/ she had been^ enployed by the publi& ^schools to 
teach in a preschool program in a community mental retardation agency 
for six years. She met the criteria of excellence and experience ^ and 
she was a reflective teacher ^ who thought about her ^program and its 
irrpact on individual children.' . 

The'child-subjedt was not selected until near the end pf the field 

observation phase.- *A subject pool of nine children was available ^ \he 

normal peer model being excluded for lack of an lEP developed through 

the formal/ contractual process. A systematic process was designed to 

■ ' * ' . . *^ 

selectman appropriate child-i^ubjegt for the study 

A scaling instrument/ the Subject Appropriateness Soale^ was 

developed to ascertain the apprcjpr lateness of the various children for 

selection as the rejsearcti subject^ and was cdnnpleted by the teacher ^ 

instructional associate ^ and researcher* each independent of the other 

(^ee Appendix A) . • Criteria 'for selection were based on concerns that 

the child' be one who could be undei^itood/ who was an active partici-^ 

pant in the daily .program^ who v would not be distracted the 
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equifinent, and wh^ would be less apt to be absent on the critical 
videotaping days. 

''^^..^cale refle/bted these' concerns, and each of the n;lne children 
were ranked on each of the following items: 

1. ^ ^J\^>ility to move about unassisted ' ^ 

2. Verbal ability ^ ^ ' 

3. Capability of others to. understand his/her 
speech* 

4 . Ability to be "desensitized to the video equip- 
' ment 



.^5/ Length of It^Jiie^^ present during the classroom day 
6. Frequency b|^:ab^nces ^ 



iJlTfie three independent r^^Kings for .each item were' tallied and 
^ rii* . ^^^^?9^* ' ' ''^^ childfren's \ranks on each of the criteria were then 
*^?3^V ave^g^^^ apL overall ranking of . the children most aropopriate as 
s'fwas ,asqertained. 

aCTMnisti^a 



acim3;n^.stirator was then asked to evaluate the lEPs of 
iqsffe^hi^h].'^^^ children. The instrument developed for 

adapted from the criteria used in the' Pyecha 
>^IEPs; a copy can be^ found in Appendix B.- 
valuation was to identify the areas for which 
loped for each of the childrertf it was more 




de^ir'abjfe; to' select a child whose objectives were observable during^ 
'^^^J^^tiie morning ^settings and in the -classrocxn. if a child had primarily, 
gross motor or , physical- development objectives, for instance, obser- 
vation during gym and/or playground activities would be necessary, and 
these ^places were not accessibly because of the utilization of 
stationary video equipment. The results of the ' lEP evaluation 
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indicted that each -of the children's lEPs contained objective^ in a 
vari-etvkof areas, so* this-" procedure provided no ddditional further 
information by which "to differentiate the potential subjects, and 
served to support their overall appropriateness^ \ 

Given the data that w^re collected, the teacher, instructional 
associate, and researcher conferred over the choices available. The 
third-ranked child was eliminated because of concerns . over his 
behavior and ability to desensitize. While each of the remaining 
children was verbal, fairly easily understood, active, and thought; to, 
.be able to desensitize, the group concurred that efforts to solicit 
consent be attempted first with the chiiS^ who had em^gfed at the top 
of the Scale, named Michael. The second and fifth-ranked" children 
generally arrived after Circle time had beg|j, due to their bus sched- 
"ules, and.the fourth-ranked child spent ^ sc^^ tlmb with related ser- 
vices personnel on Tuesdays. ^ ' •' 

TMe teacher met with Michael's parents and explained the study and 
the contents of the consent^ form to them. Ihey agreed to allow their 
• son to- participate in the study as the child-subject ^nd to release 
" his TEP to the researcher. While all children had signed 'blanket 
"releases to be photographed as part of their entry into the model pro- 
gram, an additional letter explaining the study, arid requesting spe- 
cific consent'was sent to. all parents. Copies the two forms of the 
" consent letter, one for Michael and, one for the other children, have 
been included in Appendix C. 

9 ■ ' 

. Michael, the Child-Subject ^ 

Michael was a five-year old who had cone to the preschool when he 
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was 4 1/2 years old. Prior to this, he had be^n enrolled in a Head 
Start program. His transfer to ^ the .multi-categokical- preschool was 
based on the need to provide him with full day services/ in a struc- 
tured program, where he could receive more ^^ensive speech and lan- 
guage intervention. He was considered slightly delayed in language 
and conceptual learning ability, which resulted -in a communication 
handicap. However, this was felt" to be environmentally rather than 
organically induced, due to lapk of stimulation in his home environ- 
'ment. He was also small in stature as cc^npared to other age peers, 
and had been diagnosed as having congenital growtft retardation. Other 
developmental areas appeared to be normal. Vrfiile in th^ preschool 
program, he received speech and language therapy on > regular basis, ' 
along with adaptive physical education instruction. By the 5prir ^ 
the-yeaVf when data were collected, he was being ccn:.idei.eci lo^ -nain- 
streaming in a regular kindergarten program the subsequent fall. 

Fran observations' -pf Michael and from teacher reports, it was 
apparent that Michael was highly motivated by school. He would fenter 
the classroom in the morning, and immediately engage in some activ- 
^'^tv. Many times, he would talk to one of his teachers, or follow them 
around as they went about their preparatioitfe for the day. At the 
beginning of field observation, he interacted most frequently; with the 
boy who was the normal peer model, ^ usually playing with toy trucks and 
f cars. Later, as it appeared that the normal peex "outgrew" Michael's 
/ conpany and played more often by. himself , Michael befriended one of 
A^Jie other girls from his Small Group and frequently played with her. 
Despite her more bdisterous manner, he >fbegan to take on a leadership 
role in this dyad, something he had not done before in his 
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interactions with the normal model. His other friends included a girl 
with cerebral palsy , o whp Was rjust beginning to crawl. Midfiael enjoyed 
"helping" her^ and was of ten very protective of her. Except fpr this 
girl; Michael interacted primarily with the children who were members 
of his Srnall Group. 

During other classroOTi activities, Michael was very attentive and 
involved in them. . He participated, answered questions, and antici- 
pated next .events, often being the firgt of a. group to be seated. He 
would frequently ask, "What's for lunch?" qr "What we going 'to do 
now?" He was a very corpliant child and rarely caused anyone to 
reprimand hun. He seined to enjoy school ar - moved about witn ease in 
thf^ ily activities of the preschool. ^ i 

Summary ^ ^ ' 

In this chapter, an overview of the research plan was presented 'in 
terms of its four phases: entry, field observation, focused obser- 
vation, s^d data aralysis. In addition, the setting was analyzed from* 
a multi-level perspective, ' utilizing conceptions and tools from eco- 
logical psychology, to provide the reader with infonnation with which 
to assess, typicality. Finally/ background information on both the 
teacher-subject and the child-subject was furnished. In each of the 
next three chapters, more detailed information regarding the data 
collection and analysis procedures which were utilized to explicate 
each ccxtponent of individualization is furnished. Results of each 
analysis are also presented and discussed in/the respective chapters. 
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• CHAPTER V ll» 

* • „ ' ■ . ^ 

THE OJNTI^CimL PtAN: 

, ' • ■ •- * ■ 

lATh COLLECnOt^, PJ^ RESULTS , ^ 

* ' ■ 

' -this chapter/ the written document which emerged from meetings 
of school personnZ. an^ parents a3 the child-^Ubject's lEP will be' 
discussed., Itef erred to as the cont^ctual plan, its'' intent was to 
specify the objectives that were to be^'acccxtiplishe^ Micha^ du^ in 
the year, as agreed to by -the^^IEP meeting participants. uata col- 
iLvJuion and analysis for this component were fairly clear-cut: copies* 
of the lEP apd other relevant materials had to be obtained, and ja 
document review Vwas conducted to discern structural and substantive 
patterns. The specific procedure^ utilized in data collection and 
analysis are described in this chapter, followed by presentation and 
discussion of results. ' ' 



Data Collection ' , 

Data collection included obtaining access to a copy of the child- 
subject's lEP and identifying the procedures by which it was devel- 
oped.^ Hie former was acccnplished as a condition for accepting 
Michael as the child.-subject; once parental consent was given, a copy 
of Michael's lEP was provided to the researcher. For- the latter, 
information was elicited fran the teacher in interviews and dis- 
cussions regarding the procedures utilized to develop the^ lEPs; she 
provided descriptions about the case conference process, the partici- 
pants and their roles 'in the meeting, and, school policies governing 
th^ process. Additional informal interviews of other public sdhool 
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personnel and administrators* of the , preschool program suppl^ented . the 



information provided by the* teacher. A copy of ^the Thesaurus of 

Instructional Objectives for Individualized, Educational Programs 

(Monroe Joint Special Education Cooperative, 1980), a cJata -bank of 

^ ' " ^ ■■■ 

objectives c0iT{)ileci by the school district for use in the development 

of lEaPs, was also ao:niired. In all,, three lEPs were. -analyzed ,as data 

/ ■ ■ . \ 

representing the contractual plan: the lEP developed at the onset of 
Michael's entry into the preschool program, a revised lEP <Jeyieloped in 
November, and the lEP developed at the end of the year for^Michael's 
p^rogram during the subsequent school 'year. 



' Analysis of the Contractual Plan , ' . 

•Michael's lEP (for the school year -under ^tudy was developed in 
OctpberS.^^^^V^ from a local Head Start program 

to the preschopl program. Present at that lEP meeting were his Head 
Start teacher and two Head Start <^pnsultants, the receiving teachter 

,^^rom, tl}e preschool- (the teacher-subject), the Preschool Coordinator, 
the public school Coordinator df ElCTientary Special Education, a so- 
cial; worl^r, a psychologist from the public school, and Michael's 
mother. Ihe planning .^committee used' the Thesaurus of Instructional 
Objectives as a resource for developing the lEP, The Thesaurus was a 
printed document 'which listed objectives in a . variety of subject 
matter areas, and which was used by all lEP teams in the school 
district to con^ruct lEPs; a special section of early childhood 
skills was also included, Frctfn the early childhood section of the 
Thesaurus , the canmittee included 31 objectives on Michael's IE? for 
the forthcoming school year. The IE? which ttiey agreed upon can be 
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fojand' in ^^^>pendix D.^ 

Onc^ his lEP was ^eveloped/ Michael entered Uie preschool pro- 
gram. However, by Deceinber/ his teacher ha^ determined ,4±at he had 
achieved most of the objectives: ' ' 

. . . the Tibjectives which were wtitten om-^his lEP 

we worked on a. lot of other things, but on 

^ ' those r ' was'> really zeroing . in on he accom- - ^ 

^ plished so quickly that they really weren't very ^ 
valid objectives. Ihey were too easy. Identifying 
one\:olor — 7 that type of thing one shape. 



In her analysis of the lEP/ ^ the • teacher considered 14 ,of the 

objectives to be 100% acccxnplished/ six mor^-coopleted at a level of 

^0%-85%/ and four others at 60-7^%;^ ^he considered ' ooly seven tb be 

not achieved^ primarily those in the language area^^ Her explanation 

for how this st^te of af f aips csame- about^ was related to her perception 

df the limitations of her role at the initial lEP meetirig: 

I .)ias a member of that ccmnittee as a receiving 
teacher./ but I didn't know Michael. -I rea^y was 
more of an". obsei:vQr. Ihe people who helped write ^ 
the lEP were his former teachers, that type of per- 
son ~- it was based on their concept. It's. really 
hard because Here you have a cormittee made up of 
his teacher who doesn't know our system becciuse 
, she's a Head Statt teacher , and a receiving teacher 
who knows the Itiesaurus / but not the child. 

Consequently^ Michael's teacher developed another lEP which was 

approved in a meeting with his mother and the Preschool Coordinator in 

December (see Appendix E) . Ihis lEP included 74 objectives, ^aken 

frori the Thesaurus as wel]; as from several other preschool assessment 

scales (Br igance, 1978; Indiafta Hone Teaching System, 1976). The two 

lEPs were reconciled, to derive the contractual plan which was utilized 

in tl-^s/st^dy. The process of reconciliation is described in ^^^ndix 

F; a copy of the reconciled lEP can also be found there. 
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The 'analytic procedures; utilized f or ^ the contractual tplan were, 
relatively straightfoward anS si^^>le^. ^ Uie document' was analyzp^ • to ^ 
identify patterris^ ^ sti^ucture and content; .frequencies of obj^tives 
were calculated to illustrate* areas of ismphasis in quai^titative 

forms. ^ Similar procedares were followed the lEP develop at ^thfe 

. - , ' ■• ' - " " ' \ 

end of the school year under study, termed the future lEP. 




Results 

V 



Michael's. ikP was three pages long and contained most of the con-' 
ponent parts, specif ied ' in- the^ regulations for ^Public Law" 94-^2. c The 
c^pvQr 'pa^e listed identifying information, th6 case conference partic- 
ipants', lEP^ beginning and exit dates, program implementors, and speci- 
fication of educational s^vices to be provided, including partici- 
pation ir> regular edqcatlon classes and ptograms. On'^ the remaining 
two pages, various ,curricular ca^tegories of . objectives were lis'ted, 
both in, terms ofypresent leyel 'of performance and objectives" for the 
forthcOTiing year. There was no differentiation between anhukl goals 
and short-term instructional objectives on the lEP form. The state- 
ments of evaluation covered the (^vetall set of objectives, and indi- 
cated that criterion and diagnostic tests would be^ periodically .admin- 
istered^ to assess current level of performance and to serve as a' basis 
for evaluation. ' 

•ttie Thesaurus indicated that the lEP was to include statements of 
annual goals and short-term ^objectives, in conpliance with' thfe legis- 
lation, and an attempt was made to differentiate the two" in that docu- 



4 

ment: ^ ' m 



Annual goals are not specific they are broad 

^ mission statements of where the Conmittee would 
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Me. 



like the student ^tp^ end ' up by the lEP" exit d^ 
.An exampl^ of a 'long range of annual goal in math 
might be: 

The student will iirprov?e basic skills 
in tHe^rea of mathematics. ' . . ' . 

Short term objectives differ from annual goals in* 
■ that they are specific/ observable, " and teachable. 

They st^te specifically how an annual goal, will be; ■ 
acccxrplished. (p. v) . 

^On thQ lEP form, there was neither a place for annual goals to be 
written,/ nor were any added. All that appeared^ were the major cate^ 
' gories within "which Michael was ito accomplish certain sRills; there- 
fore, it was assumed that the Committee considered that important 
goals for Michael, were to improve his skills in the areas'* of Language^ 
and Cognitive Development, Self Help, Social Development, ^d Motor 
Development. ^ ' 

Within each of those areas, the short term objectives were speci- 
fically written, observable, and appeared to be €eachable; for 
example : ' ^ ^ 

* Will verbalize about what he has drawn or 
written 

* Takes part in ^a manipulative game (pulls 
string, turns handle) with another person 

* Will trace letters of name 

Sane of the objectives wer^ stated even more precisely, with what 
appear to be criteria for measurability added: 

* Will count 5 objects aloud, no assistance 

* Attend to music or story 5-10 minutes » 

* Take part in game, pushing car or rolling ball 

with another child 2-5 minutes- ^ ' ^ \-.^ 

Still other objectives were. more specif ic with regards to content:^ 

* Will name colors of orange , purple , brown, 
black, pink, gre^, and white 

* Wili know concepts of yesterday, tomorrow, and 
tOTKDrrow night 
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will unzip separating front zif^ier ' , 

VQnly a few pbjectives were more , broadly st^ed^ and these were all 
in the Social .Development area J ; ' 

* Actively explore e^tt/^ment 

* ;jPtaciice .self gbnttol regularly 

» * Seek out friendships with others 

^ ■ ■ ' • i ' ' * , , 

Mora specific objectives ift that area included "attend to music or 

Stories 5-10 minutes "tak^ part io game^ pushing cat or rolling 
ball with another child ,2-5.. mffful^j^ 'and "carries out series of two 
unrelated conmandg^." ■ riJ^^y. ■""'^^f 

.Finally^ a feW .o/iiiu|;te..Vb^^^ in the Selj& Help^fety area 



were written .so l±rat th^i^^ and/dSr teachability could be 

brought into question: • 



. * WilV avoid playang^iidl a^ stepping on glass 
Will ^void maying. wf^/jnatc^es 



These the . teacher or^ ^^^ should situations arise ^ 

but it is doubtful^ th^tt a "l^|^;SMi" would be planned or ^a measure 
developed to asse'^s/ their achievement. ' 

Many of the objectives in the Self Help area relate^'^to activities 
that coul(3 occur eitter in school or ab hone (e.g./ eating^ dressing^ 
groaning/ toileting). One^ "wij;l- dry body after bath/" was solely 
aimed towards the hc«T>er^>rSPs': lie- baths were given in the presthool pro- 
gram. • - \ 

A consideratioriV. of ^ the objectives in relation to scope and se- 
quence of a curriculun was also ui>cfertaken in the analysis of the con- 

■ .' * -X' ■.'1 ■ ' ■ / 

, tractu^l plan. .Under Speech/Language Skills / Michael was to accom- 
plt^l^l^y^ following r - m ^ 

* . Use elaborate or extended sentences 
w-,. _ * Ask questions about persons or things 



lt)7 / 



Itelatel^)^ with sane unherstanaing of 

* :* Vdr^E^^i^^ilS^^ hais drawn or ^ril*^ 



Taken together*>:'^^^se<f6i^^ a picture of the ; need for Michael, to 



engage in con^^sations to 'describev ask, and verbalize; in shortr to 
become more facile ii^ the use of verb^ language. T!tie ^ remaining 
objectives under Speegl) and Language Skills v?ere more discreet, ^d 

- : v.: ■ ' ^ ■ .■ 

related more 'to graiwnatical. usage and tune concepts: 

' ^ • ' . '■■■■■^ ■ ^''^ ' ' ' . ■ ' • - '• 

Dresses .future occurences with "going to," 
f have to and "want, to"V . ^ 
Lll learn ^bng tiine"Vand "short time"' \ 
|ill identii^ routine events ' ^ . v 

Lll recall recent, past V • - 

Will recall major events -xti the distant past - 
Win know concepts of yesterday r tomorrow r and* 
tiomcarrow Ijyight ' - y 



* 
* 
* 
* 



Here again, the objectives provided cues -for the 'teapher to^ engage. 
MLchaei in conversations about* past, present, and future events, 
learning concepts as well as syritacticai structures. 

In the Cogrtitive' SkUJLs ar^^ of kiijds of objectives 

were included i but they appeetiP^ to be . listed with little relation to 
larger curricular topics »or goals, and with little corisideration of 
"icope ^sequence. Nearly a third of 'the objectives dealt with 




diverse leajpiings: identifying colors, shapes, and body <»parts; 
understanding stop ajid^o, same and different, ai)d 'other opposite 

analogies; and giving his town and street address. Several objectives 

* " i_ * ' / ' 

dealt Vith a variety o£ number skills: 

> ■ ' ' * ' ' . ■ _ ■ ■ • '. 

* Will report a sequence of 4 numbers - 
.* . Will count 5 ^objects aloud, ho assistance 

* ' will count and -point to 6^jects iir imitatiqh \ 
/ ^ Will match 2 sets of objfeafe . J V " . 
. * Will, tell which has "more" lot "less" , ^ ^ 

. In addition, one objective ^e^t with ordering, four with sorting, tMO ^ 
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with reading readiness activities, and^one with art. 

The number and diffysion of objectives cited above serve as an 
example of identified g^s in sequence. Similar observations were 
made in the categories of Social Develo|pptit and fine Motor Skills.* 
'Part of this may have been due to parallel weaknesses noted in the 
Thesaurus itself. For insjbancer the Ihesaurg jg listed the following as 

the sequence for early number skills: ' ^ • 

■ ■ . ^ ' 

> *^ Match one-to-one (3 or mor6 objects) " "\ 

* Demonstrate, understanding of concept "one" / 

* X^ount to 3 in imitation f 
^ * ' Count to 5 in iiriita'tion r 

* Count 10 objects in indtation 

* Pick up specified number of objects on request 
^ ^ * Count by rote 1 to (.20 (p. 19) - ' 

Notable gaps included the omission of objectives for the concepts of 

"two" or beyond r for matching sets^r and, for numeration skills'. 

In the Self Help and Motor areas , the opposite appeared t!b be 

true. In these areas r sequenfcie^ of tasks wer^^roken down into very 

discriminating parts. For exampler under Dres'^ingr the following 

objectives were designated for Michael: ' " 

■ ^ ■ ' ' ^ * . 

* Will dress uosupervised except for help with 

. difficult fastenings , 

* Will zip clothes 

** Will unzip clothes " ^ h 

* Will linzip separating front zipper 

* Will unbuckle belt ^ ' 

* .Will snap clothing . ^ - * 

* Will unbutton clothing 



Here, the more details statements might have been considered exampleg 
of the first- objective r which in turn could h4ve been? viewed as the 
goal statement. Similar patterns occurred in the other Self Help 
^reas. ' . V 

In all r 87 objectives were distributed acrpss^^^^yen categories. 
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Uie categories and the distributiQn of objectives within them are 
illustrated in Table 5.1; Appendix F contains the -full docuirtent. 

Table 5.1 r ^ 
Distribution of Objectives .in the Contractual Plan 



Number v Percent 



1. 


Langu^ge/Congnitive Develbpnent 

a. Speech and .Language Skills 

b. Cognitive Skills 


10 

22 • . 


32 ~ 


11.5% 
25.3% 


36.8% 


2. 


Social Development 

a. Socialization 

b. Behavior ' 


5 
4 


9 


" 5.7% 
4.6% 


10. 3% 


3. 


Motor Development 
a. Fine Motor Skills 
' b. Gross Motor Skills 


6 

15 


21 


6.9% 
17.2% 


24.1% 


4. 


Self Help/Health Skills , 

TOTAL: 


25 


25 
87 


28.7% 


28.7% 
100.0% 



In analyzing the relationships among the. categories of the con- 
tractual plan, the Language/Cognitive area was given the roost emphasis 
(36.8%) with Self Help Skills next (28.7%); least emphasis was given' 
to Social Development Skills (10.3%). There was little difference 

° between . the two subsets of Social Development, Socialization and 
Behavior (5.7% to 4.6%, respectively). • In Motot Development, by far 
the heavier emfAiasis was given to the subset of Gross Motor Skills 
(17.2% conpared to 6.9% for Fine Motor: Skills) . Any ccxiparison be-' 

' tween Speech/Language and Cognitive Skills was considered spurious 
because there was so much potential for overlap with the respective 
objectives; many objectives could easily hav^ been placed in one° 
and/or the other category. A reconfiguration of the categories in 



if' 5?able *5.2- summarizes the programmatic en(*iases reflected in Michael's 
' con tr actual plan, 

' ^ . Table 5.2 

Programnatic BoogE^ses of the Cohtracti|||| Plan 

Programmatic area • Percent 

^, l.Language/Oocmitive Development -36.8% 

2. Self Helt) Skills ' ' 28.7% 

3. Gross Motor Skills 17.2% # 

4. Fine Motor Skills ' 6.9% 
i 5. Socialization ' 5.7% 

6. Behavior 4.6% 

^ - ^ __ ^ . __ 

In the analyses that follow/ the 15 Gross Motor Skills were excluded, 
since gross motor activities were not observed or videotaped during 

the data collection periods. Numbers and percentages that follow in 

< ■ ■ 

subsequent' chapters aire based on the 72 remaining objective. 

a 

Analysis of the Future JEP . / 

The lEP developed in' May for Michael's next year in the preschool 
program was similar to the former, with the notable exception thcit 
there were objectives listed in many more categories. A total of 51 
objectives were distributed across 12 categories. As before, many of 
the categories lacked clear definition and overlapped; for instance, 
"will conpliment other students sincerely" was listed in the 
Behavior/Social area, while "will apologize without reninder" was 
included in the Socialization area. The objectives were reconfigured 
according' to -the categories of the first lEP to enable better 
- ccxnparison, and the . areas of enaph^eJpes that emerged are shjown in Table 
5.3. ^ ' • ' 
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' Table 5.3 

DigtritHJtion of (Dbjectives in the Future lEP 



Categories of Objectives .Nunter > Percent 

* ■ , * 

1. LangUage/Coghitive Development 20 ' 39.2% 
a. Speech and Language Skills . 10 ' ^ 19.6% ' 

^ b. cognitive Skills. ' . ' 10 . 19.6% ^ - 

2. Social Development 15 - 29.4% 

a. Socialization 8 15.7% 

b. Behavior 7 13.7%^ 



3i Motor Ejpvelopinent 



' 10 19.6% 

a. Fine Motor Skills ' 5 9.8% 

b. Gross Motor Skills , • 5 ' 9.8% 

# ' ' ' ' ■ 

4. Self Help/Health Skills 6 ._6 11.8% 11.8% 

TOTAL: ^ 51 100.0% 



In the future lEP, there was more* ^nnphasis on Social Development 
and less in the Self Help/Health and Gross Motor areas than ^in the 
prior lEP. In addition, there was less disparity among the subsets of 
Gross and Fine Motor Skills. Overall, the future lEP showed a greater 
concern for Michael's interaction with other , children than 
previously. Objectives in this area of his future lEP included: 

* Will play With 4-5 children on a cooperative 
activity without constant supervision 

* Will ask permissicxi ta use objects belonging to 
. . another 

* Will choose own friends 

* . Will ccinpliment other students sincerely 

Another increased area of CT^phasis was in the area of behavior. 
Objectives here re^f lected the need for Michael tp attain 
school-related behavioral skills such as: 

* Will carry out a series of 3 directions 

*, Will increase independent working tiine to ten 

minutes when given work at instructional level^ , 

* Will wait no longer than 3 minutes to ask for 
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help on Work not understood • * 

* Will select and engage in one individual free 
time activity for a period of 10 iniAutes 

As before^ the Cognitive and Language areas overlapped. Again, \ 

many of the language objectives focused, upon usage; for exaitpler,-^ 

* Will use "could" and "would" in speech 

. ^ * Will use correct verb tense i 2 
T * ^ will answer guesticMis beginning with who^ ^lat, 
when, where, arid why ^ ' / 

Other language/cognitive skills were again concerned^ with naming 

mord abstract items (address, time of day, coins) awa understanding 

more complej; concepts- (yesterday, today, and tomorrow; sameness and 

difference) . In the pre-reading area, Michael was expected to achieve 

four objectives: 

* V^ill put 3 pictures in order 

* will match similar words 

* Will recall main facts from a^ story heard . 

* Will identify a missing detail in a picture 

Fine Motor objectives stressed handwriting,- particularly the 
ability to print his first and last names, as well as to print then on 
all school papers. Gross Motor objectives were decreased 
dramatically, and dealt with skipping, hojjping, swinging, and walking 
a balance board. The Self Help objectives indicated that Michael had 
yeb to achieve iDpttoning and unbuttoning skills. TJie only Health 
objective listed was that Michael would learn to consistently wash his 
hands after eating and toileting. 

As in the first lEP,, gaps in sequence were noted as well as a lack 
of statements of overall goals other than the topical/cur ricular areas 
provided to differentiate types of objectives. Again, most objectives 
were written specifically in terms of content, observability, and 
appeared to be teachable. In several, evaluative criteria were fairly 
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specaiic (^hops on one foot 5 successivie times") ^ though not to the 
extent of the prior lEP. Again^ there was one globally-conceiVed 
objective included in the future lEP: "will view self as a capable 
and irnportant individual." - ' • 

Sumnary ^ . \ » i 

Ihe contract;ual plan presented ^(J^ somewhat lengthy listing of 
objectives in a variety of topical or curricular areas to be achieved 
by the child-subject. While teachers^ parents ^ and administrators 
participated in its develc^mentr the Thesaurus appeared to play a 
heavy part in structuring the content and format of the statements. 
Biere was little indication of bfoad^ over-riding goals in the 
contractual plan^ except through topical headings under which various 
Objectives were grouped. * Most of the objectives contained in the 
contractual plan were specific and " teachable y" wiA\ several wriitten 
as measurement devices. Only a few were worded so broadly that they • 
were subject to misinterpretation; in fact^ these could easily have 
been listed as annual goals ^ given the criteria cited ^in the Thesaurus . 

While the objectives were, detailed and provided instructional 
direction to the teacher ^ , there was evidence presented to indicate 
gaps in scope and sequence ^ e^)ecially in ^le more canplex areas of 
language and cognitive develqpment. Theoretically ^ the IBP was 
intended to seirve as a framework for the ^child's program/ rather than 
prescribe the ^ total program. An attanpt to specify all of the 
sub-objectives for all the skills listed may have led to a plan of far 
too many itens. However ^ there was a lack of overarching statements 
to cast these somewhat disparate objectives into a more cohesive 
framework from which the teacher could extend. ^ - 
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'She preponderance of objective? were school-oriented, with the 
^exception of ttie- Self Help ajg^a, and were heavily focused on cognitive, 
and language skills* Socialization r an area erphasized in many 

preschool programs,' had minimal designation in the first lEP, and half 

A ' ■ ■ • 

of those objectives listed dealt with school behavior more than* play. 
Geperally, /both the current and future - lEPs valued many of the 
preacademic skills which are important in the early years of public 
schools. In aSdifeion, ^there was a heavy enphasis on "self help and 
gross motor activities in the current lEP, these perhaps traditional 

' areas for special educaticxi programs. The future lEP stressed more of 
the socialization and behavioral skills necessary for success in* 
school. ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ' * .\ 

Hhe teacher participated in both lEP meetings, although she 
indicated- -She was at a disadvantage at \he first due to her lack of ^ 
„y k nawledqe-aLthP child — .Sh e took -an^^ciJ:ug^ Q^|^Jj ^ 

the lEP once her knowledge of Michael's skills and achieveinsnt were 

. better known. The teacher kept a copy of the lEP at her desk and 
referred to it periodically d_uring the year for assessment of 

progress. She was also a participant in the development of the future 

i . 
lEP. ' _ ^ 

In all, thenT the 'contractual plan consisted of fairly specific 
lEPSr fJbused upon academic and self help skills. It was a plan that 
the teacher referred to periodically to guide her planning and 
instructicxi. The next chapter presents a picture of what transfer 
occurred in the ^teacher's head as she integrated that knowledge and * 
experience into her thinking and action in the classroom. 



CHAFIER VI 

•IHE PHENOMENOmSICAL PLAN: 
DATA COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, RESULTS . • 

■ ; . . ^ 

An iirportant element of individualization as conceptualized in ^ 
this study is teacher intent. To describe this E*iencinenolpgical plani 
and its effects on the classroom^ ,anothe^ 'set of research procedures 
was developed. In this chapter ^ how descriptive data were gathered 
and analyied to explicate the teacher 's; phenomenological world • — her 
values^ her interpretations^ and how she "^ided v^t was important to 
teach Michael — will be presented. As in the previous chapter, pro- 
cedures of data coi|^p|<>ri and analysis will be described, and results 
reported. * . 

Data Collection * ? ' . 

-=--An^thnQgi^phic^ppr^>aGh^wa&^taken^ 
phenonenological plan. *lhe researcher became an observer-participant 
in the classrocm, recording field notes about classroom acti^^ities, 
teacher behavior, and planning activities. Ihe goal was to become a 
comfortable part of the classroom scene, so that one could observe* 
unobtrusively, hold discussions informally, and later, conduct more 
formal interviews easily. 

The major mode of data collection for the plyenomenological plan 
was the interview, supplemented by field notes frcxn observations and 
informal discussions. The interviews were conducted aver a period of 
five months, although most occurred during the last two months of the 
school year, just preceding and during the videotaping phase. While 
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the- teacher was usually the primary respondent, one interview was also 
conducted solely with the instructicMfial associate, and she partici- 
pated in sane of the other interviews arid discussions as well. 

The cesearch qu^sticxi guided the purpose of the ^interviews: to 
docuinent-a_Plan that reflected the gdals .and objectives* for Michael 




that resided inN;be mind of the teacher: Ihe first of the more formal 

interviews sought to identify the larger context within which the 

teacher cbnsidered Michael;^ i.e., her conceptions of the purposes of 

\ 

her preschool program and the things she believed important for her 
class to leari;^. Hence, ghe was asked to respond to questions such as 
the following: - 

* Talk about your overall goals for the preschool 
program. 

* What kinds of things do you work on with the 
group? 

^^^„ jProbes,. were...utllized- to -help^ t he teacher, add_more„J,nfoin^^ or 



to clarify answers for the researcher. In addition, question were 
geared to elicit information about what activities the teacher under- 
took with her class to achieve her programmatic goals. Her responses 
provided information that would* later assist in the interpretation of 

both the interviews and the videot^)ed classrooms sessions, as in the 

I f 

«« 

following exchange: 

VCP: In terms of what you said — getting the 

idea of the group and the socialization. / 
Wpuld you say that's a major skill that hap- 
pens in Circle time? 

} ' - 

T: Well, ' that would be a structured sociali- . 

zation setting^. But I'm thinking . more of 

the children 'and- their feelihgs for each 

other . . . Surely Circle is socialization. 
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T . . ^ /: 

' but structuring that. But the kinds of 
things I see ha^Jeningf that I like are the 
/ i^ids' sensitivity towards eacdi others' nieeds. 

VCP: And where/ during this morning part of the 
day/ does that ocx:ur? 

.T: Well/ it happens all day. , * , « 

vgP: All day. O.K. 

T: It's spontaneous/ so it's really har<^ to 
talk about f • - 

In similar fashion/ the teacher was asked to describe her long 
term goals for Michael/ and his progress towards them. Tliis particu- 
lar avenue of questioning was repeated during the surmer following 

data -collection stage/ to identify the goals and objectives the 

. - ' V - ■ 

teacher felt l^chael would need to work on during the forthcoming' 

year. These data were used for conparison with the future lEP. 
' Prior to each weels's videotaping sessions/* additional interviews 
^ere=-conducted-with.^e--^aeher . -^^^ 
viewS/ numberin^^ three in all, was. to identify the short term ob^ 
jectives the teacher held for Michael across each week during the time 
Michael was videotaped. Ulese interviews provided infptmatibn about 
the activities she had planned for Michael and the group/*and the con- 
coimitant learnings she expected. Again/ probes were used for elabo- 
ration and clarification: 

T: We need to work on all the colors in our 
crayon box.. We worked a lot on purple. 
Most of the kids are really able to identify 
all eight colors. So now we'll go a step 
further and have than match them. Play some 
.games with them. 

VCP: And matching is /Showing them a purple . . .? 

T: A card. 
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VCP: They'll find one? 

T: Or al^)eg. 

, VCP: Mm-hm. 

T: ^ We might get al^littl? bit into gejteralizing 
/(oq;Lors) to other things. •I'm not sure 
\ Michael's ready^ for that.. Lite saying the 
^ sun's yellow and the grass is green.^ t 

VCP: ' ^4n. Like, what else in the rocm might be- 
yellow? 

* , * " 

T: Yeah. We might get to that. But, we'll 

work this 'week, and we'll continue to wojck - 
on thi^' throughout the whole rest of the. six 
weeks of school. 

In all, six teacher interviews canprised the database for tte" 
phencmenological plan . Each of~^He interviews was audxotaped^ and" 
transcribed; The transcriptions formed the basis for the analytic 
act;rivities described below. 



Analysis of the Phenoroenoloqical Plan * , 

The research problem for this aspect of the study was to derive a 
way of synthesizing the interview data so that a phenqmenological plan 
emerged. What was desired was a representarti?.on of the teacher's in^ 
tent which could be conpared to both the written plan ar^ the obser^ 
vations of the program-as-experienced. » The following discussion of 
the procedures^ utilized tp achieve this will evidence how the tenets 
of content analysis^' and category construction were executed so that 
the conditions of objectivity/ systemization^^ generality, and manifest 
content (described in Chapter III) were met. 

Determination 'Of the Unit of ^^^lysis ^ , 

IVo factors , were considered in the decision regarding selection of 
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the unit analysis* F^rst, that the oiitccroe of the analysis Heeded to 

provide scxne depiction of what the plan J.n the teacher's head looked 

like. Second, a unit of ai^ysis' that W&s conparable across all tj^ee 

types pf^ plans was necesscury. Therefore, the definition of the unit 

of- analy^s fot.,^e interview transcripts was determined to be "an 

objective-like statanent" made by the teacher. Given this, rules for 

coders were devised as follows: 

' 1. Draw a box around any phrase spoken by the , 
teacher in the transcript that giyes seme indi- ^ 
cation of an objective to he met ^. by Michael, 
his Sh\all Group, or the class cis a whole. 

a. Include only one objective-like /statement 
in a box. 



b. Repeated versions of the same objective . 
are permissable. a ' 

c. If the interviewer adds an objeqtive, ma^K 
it; only if teacher affirms it; if the 
interviewer ' s^conment is only a restate- 

.ment of the. teacher's, do not mark it. 

2. Label the type of objective you think it is: . 

C = Whole class goal 
M = Specif ix: to Michael' 
^ MG = Intended for Michael's group - 
O ^ = Anything else 

■ ■ " #■ . 

Training the Analyst' Ueam 

Bie analyst team was composed of the researcher and two under- 
graduate students, seniors in a specicil education certification pro- 
gram. With these .apalysts, there was little need to spend a great 
deal of time defining the concepts being utilized in the coding and 
category construction process; the analysts were well familiar with 
terminology such as goals and objectives because of their background 
in special education, a criterion for selectioh to the team. Otie 




pu^B^li^'and outaine of the study, hewever, were e3?>lainedy the, qpeci- 

fic g'ci[t"of this E*iase of analysis aiso described. Each analyst 

• ■■ - - ■ > 

was giv^if' a ccpy of . the transcript set* and, since they were not the 
transcribers'* of the original audiot^s, the^-tapes were made available 

.to them. One analyst ha* recently coifjleted a.practicum in the class- ' 

room linger study (a serendipitous benefit) and assisted in describing 

the (i^'sroom program ^nd the 'teadier-subject to the other. 
- ■■ ^ . . ^ 

this general introduction, a training session held 

the unitizing procedures and to illustrate thein yith sane 

exanplesi Bot^ of tiffe analysts engaged in a practice session^ unit- 

izing three, pages of a teacher interview^ which was then matched to a ^ 

criterion tran^ipt which had been unitized by the researcher. J^ide 

from a few questjans of c^rif ication, both analysts responded _^denti- 

cally to the (jriteiion transcript ininediately, for this was a rela- 

tively discreet taSkV- - " — — " 



Both researcher and analysts then ccnpleted ,the first interview 
and met, agai^^ ch^k for, inter -analyst agre;anent. Of 170 
objective-l;ke statements identified, there ^re discrepancies among 
the analysts on^O of the it^is. Tbe basis for the discrepancies cen- 
terea upon level of specificity; that is, most of the variance oc- 
curred when one or more, of the analysts .considered a series^ of exam- 
pl^^bout one objective as singular rather than separate statCTients, 
or vice-verda^ These were reconciled, and rules and procedures were 
clarified. . ' ' . 



The Unitization Process 
t The ' analyst team jiroceeded to unitize the entire set of interview 
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tranfecripts* Lt)on QOTpletion of the* unitization task, the analysts met 
again to chedk for agreement , and to reconcile dif jf§j?^nces. This time, 
of the 136 rem$iinihg objectives , differences were found in only three, 
and ithese were reconciled. Then the" bbjecti^ were "frozen, " and 
each, was assigned an identifying number for reference in category 
construction, A sample of a unitized interview can be * found in Appen- 

» ■ 
In addition vto marking on the transcripts, each analyst trans- 

f erred the . objective-like statements identified onto a 3 X 5 file 

card for later 'use in category construction, Tlie fpllowing for^lat was 

^ < ■ 

utilized on the^cards: . \ » 



^ (iType Code) ' 
(Identifying Number) 

"Cbjective-like Statement,,," 
* ' • ' ^- '(Interview text^ page) 

(Interview date) 



The Categorization Process 
Ihe actual construction 'of qategories is a , tcial-and-error 
process, one Giiba (Note 20 ) has coined a^ " bedspread solitaire," 

' ■ ■ \ - ' :•■••> ^ \^ . ■ - . : 

Initial sorts, and groupings are attempted, and whdn a unit, does not 
f it, ^ new groups are instituted ^an^ . other tentative sorts are 
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explored. The categories and orgarii5y.ng scheina continue to be mpdi- 
f ied until all cards are accounted for and the system is conplete^ 
fulfilling the rules of category construction. " ' ^ \ 

\ Initially, each analyst was assigned the task of developing her 
own category systen. The "rules" for 'this stage of the analysis dealt 
with the logic of the 'system as well as the issue of degree of speci- 
; ficity. As . all analysts were educoitors/ there was a natutal tendency 
to -want to construct the phenomenologi,cal plan according to camonly- 
known -cur ricular headings,, similar to those i<n the contractual plan. 
Altfiough a logical^ system, such approach would have distorted the 
under standiiig of the teacher 's j)erspectiv6, - as well as destroyed the 
Comparative nature of the -question and done injustice to the method- 
ology.^ .'So the foremost guideline and criterion for cat;egory con- 
sti^ction was to develop a system that reflected the teacher's unique 
-system V of, lab^lin^; grouping, and relationships.^ The transcripts 
became a major resource in assuring this criterion was maintained. 

A second rul^ of thumb cbncerned the differing levels of speci- 
ficity found among the statements. The key instruction here was to 
differentiate between subsets of a larger objective and examples o f a 
particular objective. Examples were first* clipped to their correspon- 
dent; x>bjectives, and then objectives within7a particular superset were 
group^' together ^ or organized into hiierarchical order when appro-^ 
priate. The ekanples were retained in the final rendition of the 
pher|omenological pl^; in anticipation that . they would be useful as 
operational jdefinitions of the objectives in the comparative analysis 
^stage, when units from the other plans were matched to those ^ of 
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Given these two guidelines, the analysts worked independently, and 
then reconvened to share their results and raise isswes about their 
a^ssessment of the emerging category set. While it was originally 
intended that sane measure ; of inter-analyst agreement would emerge 

' i f 

from these independent analyses, it soon became apparent that the team 
was moving away from that' model to one of ."expert panel." . After tw<\ 
to three independent sorts, the teant beg^ to work collaboratively to' 
construct the system. As before, "th^ task moved between sorting the 

, cards and reviewing the transcripts to assure that teacher context was 
guiding" ^ the decisions for the emerging groups. In addition, 
categories and subsets were checked for overlap (mutual exclusiveness) 
and homogeneity. A small set of "miscellaneous" cards . renained 
unclassified, and were left for teacher corroboration-. ^^^-^ 

A major product of the construction process at this stage was the 
schematic representation of teacher \intent, *as illustrated in Figure 
6.1. Ihis enabled the team to ^ see th^ emergent systen as a whdle and 
to more quickly evaluate fit of objectives to overarching categories. 
Once the te.am agreed that the categories reflecfcecl the transpripts and 

. whose definitions were mutually-exclusive and exhaustive, the task was 
deemed ready for corroboration by the teacher. \ 



Teacher Corroboration • 
The teacher-subject received copies of the transcript and a copy 
of the schematic shcvm in Figure-»6.1. She was invited to meet with 
the analysts for two reasons: to validate and to problem solve. 
First, the rationale for the categories was explained, and examples 
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of ty^s of objective-like ' statennents within those categories were 
given. ^ She was then asked " Does^the scheme make spnse to you? Does 
it reflect what you belieye about Michael's program?" Otie teacher 
responded that the scheme ^vJas an "interesting" way to characterize 
what went on. in her mind, one that she' might never had thought of, but 
yesr that it "rang true." To probe further , a sampling of cards was 
identified for teviewr and she responded affirmatively that it . made 
sense to put them in their respective categories. 

The second task was to seek the teacher -Subject 's assistance in 
dealing with objectives that were of concern to the analysts. - These 
included the seven objectives that had' been ca^t into the 
"miscellaneous" pile, as well as nine others that had been tenta- 
tively, though with some uncertainty, placed into seme of the other 
existing categories. This was in essence a t^st of the entire system 
which had been developed. Not only was the team asking her to place 
those objectives into an appropriate assumed-existing category, but 
chei^ing the jLnclusiveness and validity of all the categories taken, 
together. , The$e questionable^ objectives had been marked on the 
transcripts previously provided to the teacher so that she Gould 
review her thoughts prior to the meeting with the analysts. The final' 
phase of the corroboration meeting dealt with her responses to the 
problem. 

For the objectives-^in-question, the teacher clarified her meaning, 
especially defining her use of the words "sort "/"match "/"group" and 
"identify "/"name." The problem here had been one of senantics. The 
- teacher hadi used these words interchangeably, and this had been con- 
fusing to^ the' anaj^sts, who had defined ^ them differentially. The 
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teacher clarified that she had meant the same type of skill, no matter 

what her choice of words; i.e., that Michael was only able to respond 

when a cue was given. For instance, to the teacher , "identify" arid 

"haine'*' both meant that the teacher would supply the label so that 

Michael could correctly identify an object or. an action: ^ 

Show me the red ball. 

Show me the picture of the girl who is 
■ . running^. " . 

Ihis was differentiated f ran /a higher level response where Michael 

would need to supply the label from his own repertoire: 

What color is this ball? 

What is the girl doing? 
Likewise, for "match"/"sort"/"group/" the teacher meant that model 
sets -would be provided for Michael to sort or match objects into, as 
opposed^- to allowing him to look at^ a*, collection apd to determine 
groupings without assistance.. In each of Jjhese instances ^:.:tehQ;5^jteacher 
explain^ that her .intent was that ^lichael was only ready to operat? 
at the level of responding to a given cue, regardless of whether she 
used different words. For purposes of analysis, these skills were 
subsequently entitled "labeling" and "matching" whenever teacher 
intent was being considered. * ' ^ ^ _ 

Once the semantic problem was cleared up, the teacher pr^eedod to 

... ^ ' ^ ■ 

either confirm placement of objectives, . suggest alternatives, ,or, in 

the case of the unclassified, miscellaneous ones, identify an appro- 
priate category. As a result of this process, all categories and 
objectives were confirmed and ; accounted for, and one new, small cate- 
gory was added to accanmodate two gross motor objectives. The system 

9 

• I , * 
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was considered validated and was. deemed intact according tp the rules 
of category qonstruct^on. , . 

\ . Enumeration 

The final step of the construction process was to 'transfer the 
category system from the schematic form ^o a document which could be 
dompared to the contractual plan. The system was reconfigured as an 
outline r and was enumerated to indicate its hierarchichal structure. 
Additionally^ the objectives were assigned identifying numbers for us^ 
in the COTiputerized matching process described in the next chapter, 

I; 

Grouping them to account for senantic similarities aijd level of speci- 
ficity^ .objectives were ^ssign^ to^ 72 numbers (only coincidentally 
the same number as' the contractual plan) . This operational manif es- 
tatioa of the phenomenological plan can be found in ^^pei^dix H, 

Results , ' 

The phenomenological lEP vas derived frOTi a content analysis of a 
series of teacher-subject interviews which focused upon classroom 
^ als and program objectives for the child-subject ^ Michael, Ihe 
content of teacher intent' was' relatively sijmple to codify; 306 

"objective-like statements" were identified and . sorted into 

-..-^ -- - ■ ■ 

categories." Ihe major categories included the following: 

1,. Independence/ScRbQl Socialization skills ^ in- 
cluding handling materials^ working and playing 
independently, listening skills, and self help 
, skills7 . . 

2, School Readiness/Preacademic skills , including 
* labeling common objects, knowing personal, in- 
formation, counting and saying ABC's by rote., 
fine motor skills, understanding abstract con- 
cepts, matching, language skills, and visual 
^ perception skills, ^ 
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3. Getting along" with otfier children ^ including. , 
self-concept, gaining sense €>f group-ness, 

and caring for others." 

^. • • ' ■ ■ 

4. Gross Motor skills , includir>g playground and ^ - 

group game skills. , ^ 
What was' more complex a task wa's the depiction of the organizing 
framework, within the teacher's head, which housed these objectives. 
'1?!e context of the interviews taken as a whole and 'teacher validation 
were used as standards for decision-making r so that the subsequent 
organization and scK^ did reflect the major themes of the phetvOTeno- 
logical plan. But a ^caveat must be applied to these representations 
in order to reflect that the phenomenoI6gipal plan as documented in 
this study was but a model of reality; and - being a mo^e^, was only 
one of the many depictions of the "reality" that existed in the 
teacher's mind. It may not "be a conpletely adequate ren^itior 
teacher intent, for in the attempt to capture and make concrete what 
existed abstractly in the mirid, decisions which were linear, logical, 
two-dimensional, ^nd arbitrary often had td be made, albeit vali<aated 
through the progesses of inter-analyst agreement and teacher corrobo- 
ration.- In addition, the interviews were time-bound and content-bound, 
by their very nature. Ihe following analysis should be delimited by 
the understanding of that caveat. 

What characterized the phenomenological plan, the program for the 
child which existed in the teacher ^s mind, was that it was part of a 
larger, 'complex system of. intent. Ihe teacher's plans for Michael 
were neste(^ in goals that she held for the classroom as a whole, and 
were intermeshed with those she held for other children as well. The 
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phenomenoiogical plan also reflected the teacher's personal values ~t 
what she felt was ijnportant for Ithe children to gain ^s, a result of 
their experience in her classrocin. Finally, her' intent for Michael 
was influenced by what she perceived to be the detr n is of sch^ in 
its role as an agent ot socializaLiun. The teacher's decisipne ab^ 
.Michael's program appeared to have been mediated by four factors: her 
knowledge about Michael's development and needs, the goals of her pro- 
gram, her- personal values, and her perception of what school would 
expect* from him. / ^ , 

First, despite the presence oi an individuaii.zed program for 
Mionael, the teacher's goals, for her own pixjiam pro- dec? a ^ jor 
framework f or ^what she inten ' jn" as wei J at. axx of ner students to 
acconplish. , She characterized this under the rubric "independence," 
and it, was one of her highest prioritidfe: 

• ; . the biggest goal I have for all these kids is»- 
fo;: them to achieve as ipuch independence as p^ssi- • 
- ble. 

She intended that the children be able to. tak6 care of themselves, 

perform typical classroom routines, and , behave ^ith as little adult 

' intervention as possible: " « ^ 

Mike is jgoing to have (to learn that adult rein- . 
^ forcement doesn't cone every five minutes. He hais. 
to 'learn to do a job without adult reinforcanent. 
And I think he can. I really do. ^ Because he's a 
very motivated kid. „ 

This included being able to work and play independently, particu- 
larly initiating and sticking with activities without a great deal of 
Ateacher direction or monitoring. It also irrcluded many self help and 
behavior skills: 
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Now, this is the ideal. Picking an appropriate toy 
" all by yourself, with as little adult intervention 
. ^ as possible, or contact. Listening for directions 

when it's time to put toys. away. Coming to the ^ 
table without a physical or- verbal reminder. 
Feeding, self-feeding. Eating crackers. Drinking 
juice. Knowing what *to do with it. '■ Caning to 
Circle listening. Listening in group work, and 
being able to make a transition. Again, going from 

* a group and being able to make or find something 
all by yourself to play with. ♦And playing with it 
appropriately. * ^ 

A subset ^ of ,thiS"^^oal of independence was her intent that the 

children learn how to conduct themselves in ' School settings, ,^special- 

ly for Michael and those nearing kindergatten/special education entty: 

Maybe I'm too hung up on preparing tjhese children 
for school. But' a lot^* is expected of special 
children . . . because they're always at a 
disadvantage, even in a self-contained classrocxn. 

I^nd hopefully, particularly now when the thrust is 
Tnore and more to get these kids out of the self- 
contained classroom into mainstr earning and t;o inte- ^ ' 
grate them and give them ^n opportunity — they've 
got to look good . . . they've got to have those 

- skills. * ' 

. . . to develop, in each x^f them, seme type of 
listening skills. Just' to give them a feel for 

* whata school's all about. How to cpnduct them- 
selves, and all the small things, like learning to' 
eat in the cafeteria . . Because this is 'some- 
thing they'll all need to know how to do. Just how 
tp.^ind their way around the classroom. And how to 

In the ^irea of play, the teacher defined Michael's objectives more 
in terms of independence behavior rather than in terms of any need for 
hiin J^e^ have opportunities to interact' -socially with other children. 
She especially saw the provisions of play material as inportant ve- 
hicles for Michael to develop Anitiative an<4 to^ increase his attention 
span I ' • ' ^ 

... how to play appropriately. I should have put 
'it way up there, ^ probably with independence ... 
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Initiating play on their own, ,And even if they do 
play in a group, in a small group, sticking with 
-something. Finding a toy, playing, with it appro- 
priately, and then putting it away when the time, y 
indicates that it's time tostdp. ' . ^ 

The teacher's conception of the purpose of play differed from that 

of the contractual plan. .Hiere, the 'four play objectives listed were 

beared towards social development, directing that he be able to play 

and use materials with other children and to seek out friendships. 

Only' in a discussion of her goal to help the childrea develop a ^ense 

of group-ness does the teacher touch upon this interpretation of play: 

Certainly another^ big goal would be for these 
children to get the idea of a^ group. What it means 
to be sensitive to* each others' needs. Learning 
how to share, learning how to take turns, just , 
.general socialization.^ - / 

" For Michael, * the teacher was cortsidering placonent in a regular 
kindergarten classrdoin^ The expectations of that settirig were a heavy 
influence upon her behavior: - 

So. Michael, if he goes to kindergarten next year, 
is going to need a lot of survival skills. A 
. .million of themi We were sent a survey, about six 
ot seven pages long, of the survival skills kids 
need to even get to ^nter kindergarten I So I have- 
to constantly keep that in the back of rfty^mindl 
./ ^ - ■ 

TJieref ore, many f)f the independence /Objectives intended for Michael by 

the teacher were evaluated in , the ^ontext of . her perceived expecta- 

tions of a Kindergarten classroom: ^ „ 

.And when work time begins, you're sitting down in a - 
learning center with three^othef kids, and you^^re 
on your owril Your teacher lets you know what to 
expect . . He needs to know' when he sits down at 
a little table with a board and chips and colored - 
water what he's supposed ^td be doing. I He doesn't 
,hav^ a teacher sitting three children away - from 
himv becaus^rtfe is l^robably wander ind around the 
room, helpinHp^.And maybe a student ^acher. But 
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we're talking about 20 kids. So^ can he do it? * 
Can attend to task? ' ' ' ' 

:Ybu can also go back to putting a toy away when 
you're through with it. Using the bathroom facili- 
ties. Getting\a Kleenex. Half of these kids don't 
, go to luijchf so he's already ahead of them there . . ' 
. . Knowing how to handle materials — not toys^ 
but materials . Ihat's a big one.l* What do you do 
with a pencil? You don't write all over the table 
with it. You don't eat paste. Crayons belong in. a 
box somewhere. That type of thing. And reallyr 
being able to handle a trenendously stimulating 
environment. From what I've seen of kindergarten 
4^.' these days wpwl Unbelievable 1 

The teadher had not. only Michael's success in mindr but also felt 

responsiblity for the iitipact of the total special education program: 

He does need/ he does deserve the opportunity , I - 
think. And I want «im to feel good about hiifiself. 
Andr let's face it. You also want the kindergarten \ 
teacher to feel good about special education pre- 
school. That's inportantl Because", a "kid like * 
Michaeri is going to pave the wayr maybe r for sane 
V other children that maybe don't have his ability. , 

Further exanples. of the teacher 's intent in the Independence/Schoor 

Socialization area can be found in Figure 6.X and in ^^jpendix H^ und^r 

the' heading Independence/School Socialization (1.0). 

Closely aligned to Jthe Independence/School Socialization goals 

were those which dealt with Michael's academic development. The^e are 

listed, in thq. seqtion of the phenomenological plan entitled School 

Iteadiriess/Preacademics/(2.0) . It was here where the teacher's intent 

was most dbngruent with the contractual plan. It Was here also that 

the teacher's knowledge of Michael's ^dividual needs and present 

level of performance were most noticeably used in the determination of 

objectives. Yet ^xgept for her en?)hasis on Michael's lar^uage needs r 

most of what the tocher Intended for Michael was also held for thfe 

Other four children ''in Michael's work group. Indeed^ njpst of the 



School Readiness/Preacadepiic objectives were iirplemented in the activ- . 

ities of Sm^ll Group/ the renjainder priinarily during Circle Time. 

Teacher intent for the School' JEteadiness/Preacadenic area likewise 

reflected her ^concern for teaching Michael what might be expected of 

other child^Jen of his age in a regular classroom situation: 

'And ..this ' is wliy I know tjiat we seem very struc- 
tured. That a, lot of that structure helps these 
kids le^rn, I- think, faster, 

"'' ' * ' * ■ • ., 

The teacher's classification of objectives followed. fairly typical 
cuifricular patterns: naming things, such as" colors, shapes, body 
parts; -counting; fine motor skills such as tracing and using, mate- 
< rials such as scissors, paper clips, puzzles, clay, hammer ajnd nails; ; 
matching and . sorting activities; language skills; visual percep- 
tion; . ylea,rning the ABC's; , knowing personal information such as 
addresses and birtfdays; playing games of reason; and adding parts 
to a man^- ; ^ " . ' 

There was* high "congruence between the preacademic objectives the 

*• ■ ■ 

teacher had in mind for Michael and those listed on the contractual 
plan under the heading Preacademic. Of the 22 listed there, only four 
were not also explicitly mentioned by the teacher: those included 
"will understand stop^^ artd-go,V "will indicate' first letter of own 
n^e," "will repeat a sequence of four numbers," and "will group ob- 
ject^ by function or use.'" However, ^ the first of those could be 
inplied from her intent of uncferstandin^ c^posites, and the last from 

her objectives f6t grouping pictures into categories, although she dad 

f- - ■ 

riot mention them as explicitly as^she did other examples. 
' . The teachex's intent extended beyond the contractual plan's aca- 
demic objectives ir ' four , ways. First, she was more explicit in the 
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kinds^of^ laabching activities needed by Michael; sH^/ ihdicatied the 



heed to matdi^ 6oldSfS/^' sizes/ .tenures, and categories, whereas the 
contractual plan* utilized the generic statement/ "will" match:! twp sets 
' ot objects." S^pnd/" where the contractual plan indicated ^Michael was 
to name basic shapes,- colons, body, parts,' and persona^ information^ 
the teacher intended Michael to achieve ;mdre: he was expected name 
more diff iculf shapes, nOmerSls, money, and his birthday- Ihe con- 

tractual plariT 4id^ however, indicate more colors to be learned than 

< ■ . * . • . -• ' . ' . ■. 

the teacher inteiKled; it added, pink, grey, arK| white to those coldrs 
found in the school crayon box> ii^hich the teacher had set as a cri- 
terion. " / . ^ . ' 

^ ' ■ •* ■ . ■ ^ . ■■• • . < - , 

Third, the' teacher intended that Michael explore 46cme academic 
areas not designated in the other pl^n. H& Wcis to understand conceptjs 
of pairs and , of right and left.' ' She intended he learn to rote couflt 
to "20, to say^his ABC"s, and to ^recognize the first six letters of the 
(alphabet. -He was also expected to learn to/play games ""iBr^e^spn, 
"like Candyland," and to identify missing parts of a pictured person.. 

Finally/ the teacher's notion of reading readiness objectives for. 
/Michael went ' |^ar beyOnd '^the Sole objectives of "reading books ^ frc»n 
memory" and "will *tel> the name of , or facts about a familiar story" 
that had been listed on. r the contractual plan. . Her concept of where 

' ■ ■ r / ■ • -■ . • - . V - 

Michael was to move was closely tied to. language development; 'and 
storytelling.* She intended .that , he be able to name .charaqters in a 
.story and to recall- what they' had said. , She also stated .objectives 
regarding telling a story from a series of picture cards -strung 
together or f ran '"reading** a book: 




.We will 'work on.fhe3pina Mike tell a story,^ just • 
u^ing the pictfures.- Oiiis' is language activity \ , 
actually. But i* cilso involves a lot of reaspiting ^ ^ 
;V' : and ^corwepfe ability.,^ We ^worked on it a bit^ this« 
V morning and he d||ff a pretty good ;job. .It*s a very - " 
; teacher-directed activity^ ihe /questions aire ' 
/ leading, questions to the children. We look at the. 
- , first picture. ;We- label who we see in the pic- 
ture.. We go -through, the jpages, and we talk about 
'the st^ry . .\i .,So njyrrequirements for Mi^^ 
havijngg apconpiished this activity --- but I* think 
it probably will -take a weeks, would be if he 
.actually had. a book in front of him and he could 
.pretty well tell me the story,^ flipping through the 
pages. With protobly sOroe "cues yet from me.. 
Because Michael/ still is not --^ he's verbal, but 
.-it'll be. difficult because he's, going to have to 
- use quite a bit of language. ^ • , 

The teacher's intent in the language area had a far different 

flavor than"^that of thjs contractual plan. She provided a framework 

for "Michael J s objecti\S2<^ tJia^^^ present level of performance 

to goals she, felt im^rtant forThim to achieve. It was in the Ian- 

guage atea, more than any other, that her objectives were most incji- 

viduaiized' towards Michael's ne^eds rather than his group's or the* 

entire class's. In her assessment of Micl\a^l*s language needs, the 

teacher made two types of coiroents, somewhat contrary yet indicative 

of the framework for -the^ldbjectiVes sl^e determined for him: ^ 

1) He was in; a program before where he was the 
follower, ^and he was little in ^stature i* . . 
The children were all very close to him in age 

' and ability, but being, the smallest and not 
having his langu^e" skills' developed where they ^ ' 

should be fof his agei he- just foIlo</ed around ; 
behind eyerbody . . Michael's at a diis- 
. . advantage because of his size. He's at a dis- . v 
advantage 'because his language skills aren't- 
quite ^here th^ should be. He's at a dis- . ' 
advantage because maybe he ' s gping to test in 
the low-average. ^ 

2) Language-wise, Mike has a'' soft voice. He ex- 
presses himself very well. But a lot of kids • ^ 
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; won't maybe starid ^^round and listen to 
' has to say- *'v 

' . jRather than concentrate oni^ispec if ic syntactical bbjeptive 

"'" ' • * ■• - ' • ■ ' • ' . 

^^ ••been stabed^n the' corttractuai plan, the teacher 's ranguage*-obj 

for Michael w«e focused upon being able to be understood, to. imitate 

language on his own, and 'to have a conversation. ,She also intended 

that he learn to express himself about abst^ract concepts, such as 

'yhat do you do when you're sicK, or when you go into a rocxn that's 

dark?" Her intent behind these kinds of objectives was to develop his 

\ " language skills to a level ccnparable to . his kindergarten 

counterparts, so that he "coujd hold his own in a group of children so. 

that he didn't slip back and become the baby, where people do things 

for him,, rather than him initiating." . . - . 

Ihis nption of strengthening^ Michael's self -concept. did -not appear 

at all on^ the contractual plan, but permeated the teacher 's goals: 

I'd like to see him need less adult reinforcement 

all the time. But that's a growing thing. You 

really can't push it too much i I mean,- that's' why - / . 

he's, , here, in a small group, so .he can get that. 
^ And I think when he was' in Head Start, his self- - ^ , 
> cortcept was pretty low because, he was a followers 

And he never initiated play. He was always used alp. 

the baby, he's iiot (^ite there. But I've seen 
.really good growths And he feels comfortable in 

the room. ; And he feels good about what's happening - 

The teacher inclucJed both fine motor and . Icinguage objectives' under 

the School Eeadlness/Preacademic area of the phenoroenological plan. 

^. ■ . . "' ■ * <-f 

Both plans indica.ted similafr fine motor objective^, for using paper 

. • / " - ' . ■ ■ ' ^ , ' . ' / ' * * ' ^ ■ 

*clips and ^copying his name fran a model. While the teacher indicated 

• ■ . . ■ . ' . ' ••■ ■ ' ' -■■ • * 

Michael could be .e55)ected to trace and copy shapes frorti a model,* the 

contractual- pi aKf^.l is ted • die more sophisticated abili:^y to draw ^hem 

without a model. Conversely > the contractual plan dirfected that 

: .•• . ' 153. • !■ 
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^Michael be able to print his own\aine from a model, while the teacher 

intended he learn to write it without copying. The contractual plan 

" * ■ . • ■ . - . • 

inciucied two other " fine motor objectives nojt referred to in* the pheno- 

menological one: creasing p^r and drawing a person. Like^^ise, .the 

teacher incli;ided several distinctive items: ^ cutting, working with 

hainmers and nails, and unscrewing nuts and bolts. :^ ^ 

The aspect of the" EAienoroenological plan which most reflected the 

teacher's personal values was her intent tc^help the children in her 

classroom develop a. sense of group-ne^s: v 

. . . the fact that we're a class, we're Pre- 
school. Hooray for usl , That kind of thing. 

It's* interesting for* me because I have never had a 
class i\ . . that I've ^sfeeri such a wonderful sense ^ 
of r '.group.'.' And we 'care about each^ other. It 
- doesn't matter if one of us maybe can't* walk and-^^ 

one of us can't talk', and three of us are still in \ 
^S^? ■ - diapers. ' ' ' ^ 



There was, however ^ a deeper, intent articulated by the teacher^ 

regarding this goal of group-ness:\ that the children leafnV kindness 

* * ■ . - ■ ' . 

and sharing ,\^to get along ih a classroom society where there ^ were 

differing, needs and differing levels and -areas of ability. As she 



reflected: 



I'm thinking more of .the children and their 
feelings for ^ach cither, ' their sensitivity toward 
each other, their kindness toward, each other.^ \ 

aarely Cir€a.e is socialization, but I' structure 

that. But the kinds of things I ^ee happening that 

I like- ar^ the kids' sensitivity towards; each - V 

others' needs . . . it's spontaneous, so it's- 

really hard to talk about. .^ Giving help when help 

is not asked for.^ If one child drops her bp t tie on . .. 

the floor, somebody picking^ it up'. * If another ./ 

child is sitting in her chair and her tray's empty 

of toys, a kid putting a toy in. Scxnebody saying 

they're- sqrry when they knock somebody down, with- ^ 

out me saying, without me cpnstantly being on their.. 

case . . 
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Then also teaching the children about each other , 
because we're all very different. You Imow, how do 
we react to a certain child? She's always on the 
floor r so we have to watch out :for one .another. 
Respect for each other. " - <^ ^ 

Biese types of concerns were not listed in the contractual plan; they 

appear in the E*iencxnenological plan under the heading r General 

Socialization (3 .0), along with the -teacher's objectives for improving 

' ■ ji^,. • .. - . 

Michael's self -concept • 

Caonparison of the Phenoroenological artd Contractual Plans 

Perhaps the most outstanding distinction between the phenomeno- 
logical and contractual plans was their differing frames of refer- 
ence. While the objectives of the contractual plan were categorized 
according to burricular tqpics, those in the phenonjenological one were 
organized according to a very different gesj^lt. In the teacher's 
mind, her intenticms for Michael were nested within three overarcfiing 
goals: that he be' able to function independently r • that he succeed in 
a regular kind^rg^rtjl^f^assrocm, and that he becone a sensitive memr- 
ber of a social group/ Uie contractual ^lan, on the other; hand, 
eirphasized the development of cognitive/language, self-help, and motor 
skills. Within these differing goal areas, however, the two plans 
were not contradictory. Rather, the teacher's broader outcones, com-y 
plemented the curricul^r-iDOund' flavor of the Written document. 

Figure 6.2 illusypates the- extent to which the contractual and the 
phenomertological plans w^,^, congruent. 'For the most part, nearly 75% 
of the objectives contained in the contractual plan were also a part 
of teacher intent. Only a few were not -accounted for either explicit- 
ly or by implication; namely, the safety objectives and the more 




•Figure 6.2 Extent of congruency between the contractual and 
phericmenological plans. 



isolat^ ones such as %ill repeat a sequence of four numbers "will 
carry ;Out a series of two cormands/' and "will dry body after bath." 

While many of the objectives may haVe a^^eared to be coitmon, they 
diff^ed in intent, however. ' The same objectives listed in the con- 
tractual plan as steps towards achievement of curricular goals served 
as means to differing ends in the phenomenological^ plan. For 
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instance^ in the teacher's mi^r self help skills led to greater iitae- 

pendence; academic skills led- to higher probability of success in a 
Irregular -education program; , and. -l^anguage -skills 1^ ^to .increased 

self-concept and the ability to TiolcT one's .own in a groiip. 

Ihe effect of the differing , gestalts ' was most^ evident in the 
* language area. The contractual plan presented a series of loosely- 

related syntactiqal and expressive language skills. Oa the ctfrffc 

. handy the objectives in the 'phencmenological plan were set in the con- 

-* ■ t. ■ 

text of interactive' as well as expressive language ability ^ with no 

reference to gfaitmatical forms or usage. The' teacher also placed 

these skills in the broader context of social language (ievelopment: 

making* oneself .understood ^ conversing , expressing .abstract concepts^ 

"and 'storytelling. She also telated Michael's achievement of. language 

skills to the developrn^nt of his self-concept/ his ability to function 

in a. group indeper>dentlyf and^his probability for success in regular 

.education. So' for the teacber^ the achievenent of si>ecific objectives 

in language were fQr the purpose of broader ^ more personal and social^ 

outcomes./ 

A similar though opJBite effect oqcurred with play. . The con- 
tr actual plan's play objectives appear to have been geared toward pro- 
moting cooperative play^ a traditional value .of many preschool pro- 
grams in developing social, and cognitiye representational skills. 
However y teachei; intent en^hasized Michael's ability to initiate and 
sustain* appropriate play^ primarily with m^terials^ " as 'activities 
geared toward fostering his growth in independence and the ability to 
operate in a classroon with little or no adult intervention^ rather 
.than towards fostering social or cognitive ends. Only one reference 
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was made to playing with other children^ in general terms^ m the 
e3q)lication of kinds^of objectives she had for the development of a 
sense of group-ness and. sensitivity towards others. . 

While most df the objectives of the contractual plan were con- 
tained in teacher intent as well^ albeit with differing expected out- 
canes r th^iphencraenological plan also extended or added to thos4 
listed in the written document; 60%' of the teacher's objectives 
extended beyond the contractual plan. Independence and self -concept ^ 
already discussed r. were the /majority of these ^ along with her more 



sojAii&ticated language outcomes. This was particularly' evident in the 
objectives she described .for preroading activities, including story- 
telling, recognition^ of ° alphabet letters, the recitation of the ABCs, - 
and left~to-right progression.; In other academic sKill areas, she 



'^added ^objectives regarding money, textures, the con^^ts of pairs and 
right/left hands, and the identification of numerals.- She also in- 
eluded several objectives on .learning how to handle materials, such as 
paste, scissors, 'Pencils, hammers* and nails, nut and bolts, and .school 
folders. While the contractual plan provided more detailed breakdowns 
of self-help skills, the teacher extended them to school-related 

•settings; i.e., getting off the bus, eatit)g in the lunchroom, and 
following classroom bathroon rules. 

Ihus, -a .second effect of the distinction between the two plans 
emerged: present and future classrocxn settings .created a context tor 
the delineation of teacher intent^ which may haVe provided her a way 
of organizing ^d synthesizing a myriad at objectives, not only 
Michael's biit those of the other children as well. Classroom settings 
CQuld serve as vehicle^ to achieve many objectives in naturally- 



occurring events, and procedures; the need for specif "lessons" was 
then reduced.' 

Finally f the phencinenological plan reflected another way which theo 
teacher coped with large quantities of objectives emanating ffoah all 
the children's individualized needs. - To achieve parsimony, she 
integrated a great many of her objectives for\^chael with the goals 
for. her classroom and for Small Group. Of the objectives she^held^for 
Michael, .38%^ were unique to him while 31% related to 'him as a- member 
pf Small Group and another 31%, to him as a member of the preschool 
classroom. Therefore, large ^up activities; particularly tho^e 
related tp'^ independence and social, behavior served as vehicles for her 
'to achieve tiiose objectives for 'Michael as well as for many of the 
children at the same time. Most of Mibhael's ^cadgmic skill needs 
were integrafed with those of his small work group, where all the mem- 
bers were candidates for kindergarten or >primary special education 
placonent the following year. ^Ihe two areas of objectives^^pecif ied 
uniquely for^ Michael were <f the development of his language skills and 
his self -concept; however, these also could be achieved in the con- 
text of regular activities or with other children* «^ ^ 

So that while an individualized '^program ^for Michael existed on 
paper, ,it was ' translate<3 to a program that was implementableNjvith a 
number of other children in groups of varying size. Thus, while a 
contractual plan purported^to treat' Michael, as an individual, listing 
objectives based upon his present level of, performance and current' 
needs, the teacher's conception of Michael's program became nested 
within a more conplex arrangement, including the goals of her program 
as well as objectives 'f€)r other children,' particularly those closest 
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in ability t9 Michael* What began as>an isdlated, standard, 
currictilum-related set of K^dividualized objectives for/ one child was. 
transformed by ' the teacher's sense of purpose the demands she be- 
lieved thfe 'school would make on Micllael as he progressed' through pub- 
" lie education, and her managenent ablMty. 

Itie Iteach er's Future Plan 

'■ ; • ■ ' . ^ \ - ' , > 

Following the end of jthe school year, a final interview' with the^ 

teacher, took glace to discuss particular needs she had identified for 

Michael for the y eat -to-come.' These goals for Michael enconpasse<i 

four areas: his ability to express himself, his self -concept, his 

social skills, and his academic skills. 

Hie teachejr was content that Michael had achieved the . "survival 

skills", she had anticipated 'he would need to succeed in kindergarten. 

More iirportant to''' her was the development of his social and language 

skills: ^ . , 

I feel good about Michael ' s academic pr pre- 
academic, pre-readiness skills. Again, -He's going 
^ to be up agaihst. a lot more corpetitiojn than he is 
now. And, thattfs sonething that he'll have to work 
through in a gtfoup. But I don't think in kinder- 
garten he' is going to be challenged to do. things he 
cannot do. I think he has the skills to do what 1 
am aware that a kindergarten child in his particu- 
lar place is going to be asked to do. 

I think the- social part is more my concern. You 
know, how is \he going to function within i a group 
with his language which is limited? Now I am sure 
' there are going to ' be some other children, too, 
whose language is not excellent. But .there will 
also be sane children who have better-than-f ive-4 
year old language. So he will be at the bottom of 
the,gro6p, language.-wiise. 

Her ^oals for his language and social skills were integrated. She 
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wanted him to increase his ability to e^qpress himself to hold his 
•own with h:^ peers. Although he still sought agult* reassurance and' 

needed to continue work on* strengthening his self-cx>nceptr she felt he 
^was cOTifortable with himself r thaj^ he "[knew] what he wanted and he's 

figuring out how to appropriately get it." For her, the "appropriate 
y behavior" Michael needed to still work on wafe co^)eratingr sharing r 

and playing with, other children; 

T: I think Michael plays well with other; children r 
but he still is basically- a very elfish 
• child. And I see. ^ . the average five-year 
old as being a little more giving than he 
is... I don't, think he's there^ He knows, he 
understands taking turns , he understands 
shari|>g...he doesn't [yet] kn6w that ^it's not 
acceptable to take toys away, this type of ; 
thing. 

VP: He's at that playing stage where /he, really 
piays better either by^ himself or alongside 
another child? * 
■ ♦ ■ *' . ^ . 

. T:.^Yeahr parallel play. . .the , give and take in 

' play.. ;yeah; and he should be there ^ j ^ 

She concluded that he' had good Ilistening skills, was motivated to 

/ learn r and was good at problem-solviijg abilities she felt'wculd 

help him during the coming year^ 

In terms of academic skills , the teacher was satisfied with his 
progress. Specif icallyrv she believed him ready for prereading activi- 
ties, and enumerated sdch skills as simple word recognitionr' iwter- 
preting pictures , and tellipg a story from pictures. She also listed 
learning to print his name without tracing , recognizing all the alpha- 
bet letters and numerals , rote counting to 20, and re<riewing the con- 
cepts of one to five as goals for the next year. ^ 

In COTparing the future phenomenological plan with the one 
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developed , contxactuallyr similar patterns' as before aterged. Ihe. 
stresses on language^ social , cind C develc^ment were present ,in 

'fiothf but ag^inr the. teacher's goals of success^ a regular kinder- 
garten program Were not reflected in ^jte written dociinint. Although 



the overall It^t^gories were the same/ an anaJ^irisYof the specific 

\ . . ■ i . ■ - • 

objectives Within^^ach of the respective categories illustrated how 

teacher's intisnt had not been transferred to the written document. 

• - \ ■ * ' - ' . ■ 

In .t^rms 'pf language ^ the written plan continui^ to contain the 

more specific '^grammatipl/syntactical skills (e.g., ase "could" and 

"would," answ^ who/what/wheh/where/vhy questions, use 'correct verb 

tense). Only | two objectives were ^ similar to the teacheir's jnore 

g^jieral intent regarding his expressive language with otheiL children: 

"to speak with appropriate -vblume," and "to .use corplete sentences 

during spontaneous speech." A review of the Thesaurus indicate save-: 

ral other objectives that might have been a closer match to teacher's 

stated intent^ but which were not iftcluded in the contractual plan. 

Exanples of these included; t 

EEB75 Contribute to adult conversatign " \ 

EEB88 Join in conversation at mealtime ' ^ - 

EEC91 Verbalize atbut drawing ' ' % * 

EBClOl Tell sinple jokes ' . ^ ^ 

EBC102 Tell daily experiences 

It should be noted, however , that thefee . weire among the few, more 

broadly-construed expressive language objectives listed in the 

Ihesaurus . By far, there was a preponderance of the more specific 

' syntactical/grammatical types of skills such as those listed as in the 

contractual plan. 

Ihere was more congruence between the ^wo .future .plans with re- 
' '. ' ' ' * * 

gards to the goal that Michael engage in appropriate sopfal behavior. 
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JTour out of th^ five social , behavior, skills listed in the contractual 

plan matched teacher intent (e.g., "engages iri socially acceptable 

behavior," "^sks ^permission to use - objects belonging to/ others," 

"plays .with 4-5 children : ojpj^ppratively") . The thesaurus indluded 

several other itons tha^^^^^^ht \fiave^.J^ incll*ared,-^given the 

teacher's statements during the'^t^^ but which were not: 

EEB45 Share object or food -When requested with one 

other child. ' T • . * 

EEB63 EfellCw iTules in gf oup gaine led by adult 
EEB64 Ask permission to use toy peer- is playing 

with ^ • ^ 

:EEB67 Take turns ' . ^ * 

■ 1 \ ' -■- ■ . . - ■■ • ' - 

As for the preacadanic areak h^dly any other teacfter intents were 
included in the contractual pl&ri. While both .plans indicated ^^kills 
in the prereading area, thoS^ mentioned by the te^ciher were more 

. - ■ ' ^ . . 

sophisticated; the skills of the contractual plan^ricluded "putting 

- I ' ' 6 ■ » * - 

three pictures in sequence," *ir}atching cwords, " "identifying different 



pictures or - objects in a group," and "noting missing detaSw^n' pic-' 
tures." Nothing in the contractual plan referred - to recognizing let- 
ters or numerals^ counting to 20,' or ' understandir^ sets of one tQ five' 
that the teacher had mentioned, even though there were several appro- 
'priate items listed in the Thesaurus . for these, ftily the objective 
"learnirtg tO' print name'** was congrttent. ^ • ' ^ 

In summary, while there seemed to be an ostensible matcry in 
emphasis between the future contractual and phencinenological plans, ^ an 
analysis of their respective content showed a greater degree of incon- 
gruency. Except for -the social behavior area, most, of the teacher's 
intent was not cef looted in the Written plan* Further,' there were 
objegtiv^s listed in the Thesaurus that might have beqn selected to 
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account tot the sJ^ills the teacl^j: beljsved' .were necessary fdr Michael 
in the forthccining,year.' Despi-te a; teacher who had^a year of "knowir^ 
chiicT' ai;^ -vj*^o' "knew ti^ the 
teacfiir'feelie^ had- occurred in the initial lEP which did noV prove 
adequate fo^ instructional ^se, the same situation had occurred with 
the future lEP^ ' ' 



. . ' • CHAPTER VII 

the' empirical PLAN: ' ' 

^ ' ' DATA COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, RESULTS* ' | 

To complete the investigation- of a conprehensive" individualized', 
program, the inpact of child '^behavior upgn the written and phenomeno- 
logical plans also needed to be explored. Just as the, study 6t 
teacher plans indicated a reality greater than the contractual plan 

plannec^ prior to her : interactions with the child, could the ^ame. be 

' - » ■ , t. , 

lid of the child's behavior? Or, were all responses, of the child in 

' Lrect response to teacher intent? These questions were central to 

the study of the empirical plan. . ' ' 

Procedures utilized to capture child behavior in the classroom, 

.■ /' ■ ■■ "... ' ■ 

and details oj& how the data were prepared for 'analysis are described 



/ in this chapter. Hie nature of the overall' research questions de- 
manded that the findings of the enpirical plan be related to the other 
two components, and the matching process developed to secure those 
results will be illustrated. " v 

Data Collection • - • 

The purpose of -data collection for this aspect of the study was to 
develop a plan which reflected the naturally-occurring program of the 
child-isubject. Early decisions in this phase of the study included 
the determination of the' mode of data collection,, procedures to deter- 
mine typicality, and desensitization of the subjects. 

Selection 9f^ Data Collection Technology mV^,, . 
Consideration of the means by which %o collect data involved a 



'recognition of tKe needs of/the research in relation to 

• ' ■ ■ ' - ■• ■ - ^ ■■ ■ • ■ ^ (-■ , "■ ■ • ■; Y' ' ■ 

£>psed by selection , of one technology over, another. Questions , of 
aK5ropriateness,^ feasibili.ty/ and : practicality were not only crucial . 
determinant^, but ^weife also interrelated in the deeisipn-making pro- 
ems.' ' 

Many records, of ' the natural habitat have been created solely from 
the use of field notes; Barker's early work in Midwest Field Station 
■ (1968) was characterized by the construction of specimen -records fran 
h4nd notes recorded in situ as the .subjects were being observed. 
Later, other technolc?gical means to gather data were introduced, pri- 
marily the use of videotape recorders (Kounin, 1970) and unique to 
ecological psychology studies, the use of the Stenomask. Describe^y 
Schoggen (1963), the Stenomask is a portable, mask-like device which 
encloses a- transistorized tape recorder, and is worn over the re- 
searcher's mouth and nose to allow for near-silent dictation of the 
events being observe^. Others (Note 21) have refined the use of a 
hand-held microphone as a substitute for the Stenomask. All of these 
have been, developed as different media -to document the natural 
on-going stream of ,be^\avior of subjects, and settings being observed. 

Olie ni^dium selected for data collection in this aspect of the 
study was a videotape recorder, primarily for the reasons discussed in 
more detail in Chapter III. A videotape recorder would be more apt to 
V capture the most complete recot^, of the stream of behavior, while 
keeping bias from selective attention of the researcher/observer to a 
minimum. Most importantly, the use of videotape would result in datS' 
which were easily retrievable for subsequent analysis by -other ana- 
lysts who were naive to the research setting; they would be 'privy t6' 



the fullest audiovisual - depictatior) of 'the events and subjects they 
would be analyzing. Further, the record would be available to provide 
data not anticipated gt the time of collection and for repeated study 
of the same event. - Finally; there would ,l:5e no training of recorders 
necessary, nor would there be a need to monitor an outside tec^- 
nician; 'the researcher, already familiar with the Equipment as well 
as its features and limitations from other experiences, would operate 
it and create the videotape record. 

Yet there were tradeoffs. Degree of obtruslvene^ was high, and 
procedure and time for desensitization had to be considered. . Molbility^- 
was sacrificed in faVor of mounting the camera on a stationary tripod 
in the corner of the room for maximal unobtrusiveness. Loss of sane 
data because of the positioning of people or the location of the 
camera had to be anticipated, althougt^ this proved to be minimal. 
Finally, mechanical failure might '^result in los^. of data, either 

fxiuring filming or viewing. These were not unique to videotape, but 
j , . . • 

did pose certain limitations on the data. Yet the benefit of a frozen 

record in audiovisual ' form , outweighed these disadvantages in the 

decision-making process. . , 

Data were recorded with a SONY AVCs3400 camera with zoom lens, 

mounted on a tripod, using half-inch, hour-long vider)tape$. A SONY AV 

3650 reel-tp-reel tape deck was used. During the field observatiOT 

Stage, options for placement of the equipment had bjpen: studied. The 

"front" of the -room had been determined (actually the back of the 

room, if one were to consider first impressions of an observer and 

typical classroom conventions) as the area towards which most activi- 

ties occurred. In addition, several unobtrusive corners of the room 
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had been •identif ied^ where placement • of equinnent^ would allow f6t 
maxiinal- viewing, range ^ but 10ast ->visibiXity to ^^he ^children. . Af tqr: 
consultatiQn with the teacher , a permanent area of the classrocxn was 
selected for placement of the equipment. * ^ 

figure 4.-3 (see page 81) illustrates the positioning of the camera 
in relation to the classroan areas and furniture. One corner of '^he 
coom was blocked off by the teachers for storage of their materials; 

this area was enclosed by a portable tranpoline and a book shelf. 'By 

i. , 

situating all the equipment inside this enclosure, minimal disruption 
of actual classroan space was possible; by situating the carftera just 
uutLj Lde the enclosure^ alongside the bookcase ^ all ateas of the room 
could be viewed with ease^ except for tlje play kitchen area. During 
field observation^ however, it was noted that few of the children 
selected this area, partiqularly iViichael. In addition, when he did 
venture there, it was possible to move the camera forward to bring him 
rnto view. Moreover, snack and small group activities always took 
place immedi^ely in front of the camera area. 

Once the decisions about' video recording were made, consideration 
had to be given to proc^ures for recording sound.' Most ccmionly in 
research of this type, microphones are attached tp objects or^ sus- 
pended from ceilings in different areas of the classroom, but the dis- 
advantages of these standard, procedures were already known: garbled 
sound due to the profusion of voices and other sounds in a classroom, 
limited range for good quality sound reproduction, . and inability to 
follow key subjects as &iey moved to^ other^ parts of the room. ' Another 
possibility was the use of lavalier microphones, but the cord needed 
^would have been too difficult, even -dangerous, for an^ active child to 



manage, -.A wireless "tnicfophon^i system was determined to be the best 
choice, with its ability t& pick up high' quality r^rpduction df ^the 
child-subject's voice' and the possibility of adapting it for ease of 
use ,with a child. A Vega wireless microphone system was rented, 
including a Model 77B transmitter, a Model 66 receiver, and a SONY'BCM 
30 microphone. This was a high quality system, similar to those used 
by television newscaster^; its range .enabled sounds tQ be picked up 
clearly from as far away as the parking lot outside the If^jass room. 

Obtrusiveness was the major problem that had to be overcome with 
this chdice of equipment . It was necesisary to devise a way for a 
child to conveniently wear the microphone, and in such a way that 'it 
be hidden from view. It was decided to encase the system into a 
smock, and. then to make "placebo" smocks for each of , the other four 
children in^ Michael's small group, so that Michael wbuld not be the 
only child wear:^ng one. , , 

The smocl^s were made of royaJL blue felt, tied at the sides, and 
had a pocket on the fr^t. The transmitter was placed in' the pocket 
of Michael's smock;- in the other children's pockets, a -2 3/4 by 4 by 
1 inch block of wood was sewn in to ^simulate a transmitter . The 
microphone and. its wire were attached to the inside of Michael's 
/smock,' running up the front center of the smock from the transmitter, 
and ending just below the neckline. The microphone and its wire were 
camouflaged- with duct tape; an "a'dditional wire, the transmitter's 
antenna. Was sewn, into the seams of the smock. * Mock microphones were 
taped into the other children's smocks, made of .-caps to markirfg pens. 
Figure 7,1 illustrates how the smocks appeared, inside and out. 
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"Figure ,7.1 Construction of smocks^ to hold wireless microphones. 

- The smocks were made so that they could be used in an activity to 
meet sane of the. objectives regarding color identification the 
children had been working on, in order to justify their use with the 
children. Attached to the. froni; of^ each smock was a piece of Velcro, 
and this was used to hold materials, W a color-mitching *gamQ. The 
game was introduced' to the . children by the teacher during the week 
"before videotaping, so that they ?ould get used wearing the smocks 
and to playing the game. IVo or three cardboard squares of different 
colors were stuck onto the. Velcro strip on each child's smock; as the 
teacher held up a card of a particular color, the children could pull 
the matching color cdrd off their smocks if they had it.. Hie smocks 
were called their "special color smocks," and the children were asked 
to "wear them on the videotaping days. . ° ' . ' 

Michael had seme difficulty 'at first. "Because he was> slight gnd 
the transmitter was relatively heavy, the smock tende<3 to pull down in 
front, and his mdbility was .affected. This was repaired by attaching 



an inlher waist tie to the smock, which stabilized the transmitter.; 
^fter a day, he ^ and the other children got used to wearing their 
smocks up until they left for gym. Then the smocks were tonoved, and 

the children were not asked to put them on again. Instead, Michael's 

• • ■ . . . ■ 

was placed near him during Large Group Time; there wa^ no problem 
getting a clear transmission, as those activities were relatively .sta- 
tionary ones. While this was the most obtrusive part of data col- 
lection, data reported in the results section indicated that Michael 
was able to desensitize to this device .to a lAge degree. 

Prior to the actual days selected for videotaping, several "dry 
runs" were made to 'test the video and' audio equipment, the re- 
searctjpr's ^competence, and to search for unanticipated problems in 
collecting data dj^ring the various riiorning activities. Aside frcxn the 

■ " \ . - ^ • 

problem with the drooping smock, no other difficulties emerged. In 
addition, this, test served as -part of the desensitization process. 

- : i/ • ... V ^ / ' ■ • ^ . 

* ' » Desensitization / * 

Barker admits that the presence -of an observer may well change the^ 
psychological situation and hence, the behavior of the subject; ^h^ 
" also concluded that observer interference may never be reduced to zero 
(Barker & Wright, 1971) . Rather, the aim is to make thit, interference 
as minimal aa possible. While^he equipment, and the researcher were 
obvious novelties in the clasferoom, use of some standard procedures 
for desensitizatidn ^and adaptation soon enabled these "novelties" to 
become an acceptable, nearly invisible part of the classroom environ- 

Desensitization .to the re searcher -observer in the 'classroom- began 
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during the field observation stage, not only for the teacher, as de- 
scribed earlier, k^ut for the children as well. Ihe researcher sat at 
a desk at the back of the ropm at periodic, times for over a month. 
The role of the researcher to , observe, • to be "working," was 

• J ■ ' ■ ' • • y . • ■ • 

re-enfofced whenever chi^ldren approached: the observer was friendly, 
not entirely unresponsive or anonymous, but after a brief Acknowledge- 
ment or conversation/ announced it was time "to go back to work." In. 
this particular classroom^ several days passed before any child seemed 
to notice or "approach the observer at - all; then, only a few did. Thfe 
class "got used" to a foreign presence in their midst quite easily and 
quickly; perhaps because of the variety of adults • (special service 
staff , volunteers, students) normally entering and leaving the room as 
they worked with the children. Another adult was apf^rently not a 
novelty in this particular classroom. 

. Ihe situation with ^ the video equipment^was .somewhat similar .^ The 
teacher ^suggested making as minimal "fuss\ about the e<^ipment as 
possible, and declined an. offer to provid4 a class lessojj on its 
function; she i||J.ieved the children Would desensitize more quickly if 



the event were kept low-key, and this w&s true. 

The equipment remained . in the same place over a ^^iod of four 
weeks. During the first wieek,. the "test, runs" were cdhduc ted. Oily 
three o§ the children became interested^ in investigating the equip^rvent 
during 1^ entire data collection period*^ They watched' the television 
screen and asked quest iohs, which were Answered. Subsequently, two of 
themA^eturned each day Micft^ael and his current playmate.. This 

became sonewhat of .ritual for them: each d^^,«^:hey would pane., in, 
check the T.V., and participate with the res^drfeher in sane sort of 
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^- viewing/photographing activity.' UienV after a few minutes, they would- 
leave to play with other materials. In essence, this activity becaifie 
part of their morning play , and their .l^rning as well. Ihey pro- 
siigressed f rcMn recognizing that the cafe^ra was taking pictures of their 
room and the other children, to . understanding that it could take pic- 

9 ■ . ^ • • ^ 

tures of them as they were laughing, looking, and of course, making 
funny faces! They saw how events that had haj^ned in the past could 
be replayed, ^nd finally, towards the last^week, they grappled with 
the problem of being phcjtographed in a far place of the. room and being 
seen by the other child, yet not being able to be in both places to 
' see their own images. . Michael especially, v^ould run to a part of the 
room, ask his friend if he could be seen^ and then quickly run back to 
the television hopifig to see hiniself before the image disappeared!* 

Itie researcher's strategy was, again, to be responsive to the 
children, and then, after a- short time, to indicate that "it was ^ time 
to go to work'." !Ihis same ritual occurred each of the times -the i re- 
searcher, was present . to jAiotograph, but after ' several* minutes, the 
^ children' easily engaged ip other activities. * Occasionally 
> • /mornings, they would walk by the camera ^ and* look, but then,,,thfey would 
continue on their. way. During the filming, the television screen^ was 
faced inward, and the researcher^ made ho eye contact with the children 
to avoid eliciting interaction.'. Reports from the ^teacher -indicated 
» the ^beh^vior of ' the SL±)ject during the videotape sessions was no 
differ'ent -frcffn what, she would normally .expect;, data regarding the 
' ' effects of ' the equipment repor^ted in the next -chapter further 
c ' -substantiated her observations (s?e pages 226-227). 



Preparing the Video Ri^S(ord 
Three 'days of data collection were selected to record the ernpiri- 
cal plan. V^ese were determined towards the end of the field obser,- 
vation phase, in consultatipn with the teacher and the instructional 
associate. For three weeks, the Tuesday inorning activities of *!^chael 
were filmed; Wednesdays were selected as „ back-up days iia case of 
Michael's absence- or ati^^ic^^^behavior, equipment failure, or changes 
in the classroom schedule. Videotaping occurred from 8:30-11:00, exr 
eluding Gross Motor Time (10:00-10:30) , 6n those six days. All the 
Tuesday sessions resulted in ccnplete records; sound failure ^and an 
aborted taping due to an injury to Michael all occurred on Wednesday 
'sessions. ' For data analysis, the Tuesday tapes were used, and totaled 
six hours. - 

Uie taping was conducted, by**" the researcher, Hi is had the advan- 
tage of having the camera work handled by someone with an intiinate' 
knowledge 6f the classroom schedule, procedures and subjects, as well 

.as the research questions. Movonent, seating arrangements, and/or 
events could be anticipated, ^ Qloseups of material thought to be 
relevant to the*^inquiry could be bfikefi. Its disadvantage was^hat not 
much* in the order of field notesbquld be' taken, except' after-the- 
fact. ' However, when it came- time to ^review the fi/lms, the advantage 
of .one of ^havinglhad one , of the analysts present in yie actual setting 

' at the time of the recorded events was gained. 

■A . . • 

-^N* Tfeacher Retrospection ^ 
R)llowing' each, vide«^^ping session, the teacher and the in- 
structional associate met with the researcher after school to view, the 
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tapes and to nake ccxiirne^ts. The purpose of these sessions was retro- 
spection. Uie teacher wa$ asked to describe what was occurring on the 
tape 'in terms of what she had*^ intended. The results were three-fo^d: . 
1) the teacher provided information to clarify wt)ht was happening, 
often adding information* about antecedent occurrences which -she be- 
lieved were relat^^^to the taped events; 2) the teacher clarified any 
language jthatt had b^n garbled in the recording, ; either because of 
equipment limitations or a particular phraseology used by thp chil- 
dren; and 3) the teacher corroborated by example seme of her intent. 

The foSnn of this retrospection was unstructured and open-encled . 
Ihe teacher responded to' the entire tape rather than to samples of 
behavior, as has been done more currently in studies which use a simi- 
lar/ stimulated recall technique (McNair & Joyce, 1979) • The re- 
searcher probed SOTie segments .of interest, either by stopping the tape 
or asking questions at 'the end of an activity. Teacher fatigue became 
very much a factor in this aspect of data collection, especially by 
t±e third day, both because of the tediousness of the process and 
because of the end-of-school-year demands which were ^pr/essing upon 
her,. While the original purpose of teacher retrospection was to pro- 
vide^, an opportunity for the teacher to assess th^^egree to which h(^ 
intent was being carried out br thwarted in the clasSj|O0inv. events de- 
picted on the^tapes, its' pu^ose in practice became more one of cor- 
roboration and triarigulation in the interpretation of the exi€tent 
data. Each of the teacher retr^spection<;j sessions was ^udiotaped and 
transcribed for use in. preparation of th^' videoscr ipt . . ^ 



I I ' Preparation of the Videoscript ^ 

y As a result of theSe data collection activities for the ernpirical 

/ . ' ^ t * ' 

^lan«y three tjiinds of data; were '^available for analysis: the . videotape 
record of, Michael's stream o^^ behavior, field notes of classroom 
settings, 'and audiotapes of teafcher retrospection about the taped. 

events. Verbatim transcripts of both the video and audio „tapes"were 

\ 'J 

prepared according to the conventions detailed in i^)pendix I. Hie 
task was then to relate these three types of data in a format i^bich 
would lend itself to analysis. 

The specimen record (Barker. &; Wright,- 1971) provided the basic 
orientation for the format which wa^- developed. Spec iroea records are 
narrative records of behavior . whose aim it is "to describe molar be- 
havior ahd psychological habitat" (Barker^& Wright, 19*71;, p. 205) . In 
traditional ecological research, the, observer describes in words the 
behavior and situation of v^a subject; in this study, the recording 
instrument was a video camera father: than a human observer, and the 
problem becahje . to t|;ansfer pictures into a verbal record for ease of 
retrieval of information. In addition, teacher retrospection had to 
be linked to' relevant events : oil .the tape. To respond to these re- 
search" n^eds, the dia\.S^ were transcribed -int9. a * format called a 
vid^script ; a sample page of a videoscript i^ presented in. Figure 7.2.. 

The videoscript consisted of three parts: 1)' the verbatim tran- 
' * ■ X. ' ^ • - ' • ■ 

script of the audio portion of the videotape; in other words, the* ver- 
bal behaviof: of the* stream; 2) a narrative -setting, descriptiog <2fii^^ 
visual events depicted; on the < videotape, focused upon -the surrqund of 
the ' childT^libject; and 3) a .verbatim - transcript of the teacJher's 
ff^trospectionv -plaqed parallel to the events she described, toupled. 
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mmm transcript 



SETTING DliSCRlfTION. 



TEACIIffl RKTROSPECTp 



Nil : HSiiuu (♦ • • '-j^ ^ 

Dun: ^(Jcy Hlchael! Hicliciel! 

Nii; ■ i'lii (goiiii; to) play.' ■ ^ ^ 

I; (tu Lliilii) Want to,. .take your coat off?rj Hang it up? 

Illc:;' (to 'Dull) iMscIi glvii m this. 



Children have arrivoil froio liohie and are 
about Free Flay. ' 'T i's sponking wi'tji 
Sam. Mlc f|as asked T for note saying 
he was a "good workfcr." and she has ]ii5t 
given It to Miil * ' " [ ^ 

T is hLlpiilg Jet open a tin box. Mic 

goes over to wat^h. ' , 

Deti is watchin,' T.V. noQitor. , ■ , 

Mlc 'Wilks around towards T..V,, .looking; 



V .T: I think,, ft\is was^the day you'd given them' a note? 
T; To;take home in Che afternoon, already. 
lA; Yeah, 'i remember that, . . 



Mic m 
at note 



Deii; lly note? ■ 

Nic: ^ly note. ' 

Dun: Ifliy! 

■' ' Nic:^ ''Cause. 'Cause. 

Duu: l b^iu Hlchael! 

Hie: (laii};hs, sounds) 



Hlc: (to VCP) iS^nt to see Mike a^ain» 

VCP;.- (.....) X ■ , • 

Nic;. I want. ™ I wunKjio see more. And them go— ? 

r Hit:: Iky Klml fff 

^lUwi (ito T) You can ooiiiu in tlie ^ytii and watch sometime. 
T: iihurrle's to be ine. ^ 
fliu: lh;y Sherrie— 
\ T; I just think it's— ■ , • 
'Hic:;,lley, Sherrie. Hey, h^y Kifnl ,\)o wo have gyni today? 
kiiii; '( ) 

*Hic: Kliii! Deii+se, Kim! v 
T: Yesterday, all djy lon^, do .we have P.H. ^today? 
Hie: Do we have IM:. today? ' . < 

'Kim:. You have P.i:. today. Vus. 

Yus, oh V 



Mic watches screen and holds note up to 
T.l/. screen. . ^ :'\ \ 

'' , ' \ 

Mic and Den niake*faces, 



Mic and Den contlnuQ naking tacej, Hie 
watclies Denlse show her tuminy, 
Mlc asks the researcher. 
Researcher tells Mike she's, working. 
Mlc turns to leave and sees P;E. tea- 
cher. ^ ' ' , ' ■ 
Mlc runs to Kim at door,' Kio talking; ' 
to T a'nd IA.» ' ■ " ' *■ 



,VCF: Does that glared ' ' : 

nA: Yeah. F^nda. Slie'shuf 'th^ light off. •Maybe, 

yeah» that's better. ■ ' 

T: Oh.'-Denlsp^t " . 



T; Is l|c talk'in^^to you? 
/Yeah. ' ' . 
lA: 



\ 



VCf : Klw is the Phyt Ed- 
T: P.E. 

(Laughter) ' ^ , 



'I 



Hike roaches for and gets a hug fi'om^ 
Kliiu ■ ' . 



t: nic likes *a lot of (einforcement, doesn'tV \^ 



Figure 7.2'.' San^le Vi'deoscript.. ; " ' ' .'X^'.w '> 



parts one ahd two of the yideo^ctipt most closely approximated a spec- 
imen record, except bfehaVior and "^setting description in the video- 
script appeared in a less integrated form. When the third part, 

retrospection, was added, fhe vid^oscript displayed relationships^- 

' • ' ■ . ^ • • • ^* ' ■ ■ . ' • ■ 

among behavior, situation, and ^rroboraiive interpretations of* the 
■ , - ^ ■ > ■«'.«-■ ■ ' 

events. When used with the videotape, a' pictorial,, verbal, apd audio 

account of classroon' events existed, atong with elucidating remarks 
from some of 'the actors in the setting^T's^^j^proximate ratio of 12 
Jiburs to each ' hour of videotape was needed .t9 ftfeve^frcan initial tran- 
scription of the tapes to preparation of the^ f-inal form of the video- 
script. '^PP^'' 

TJiough demanding in its preparation, the videoscript was useful In 
several ways. Used in. Conjunction, ^/ith the videotape T^EH^. videoscript 
was an aide to viewing and interpreting events, most inportantly for 
naive analysts who had ncgj^ been in the actual research setting. Used 
independently,'- it served coding purposes,., and data could e^ily b^ 
referenced and/or cited; Finally, ilifj^^pntly exists as^an^ archive ^ 

of behavioral data, along with ^be videotape's, for future study. • • 

• "■ .... . / . ' ■ . '■■ . ' ' • " V ^ ■ - , ■• ■■. r 

/tfiaiysis of the -Empirical Plan " ' ^ ; ' ; , : " - 

- ^ Once the dat& were collectjed and ..transformed infco^ the videoscngt, 
the research' task :for • analysis,* c3f the: eit^jirical^ plan paralleled ' that 
ofVthe^phenanenological plan^^ Essentialiy, the- vi^eojscript described 
. a seque?itial stream of behavior without aJiy/^f^rence: or interruption; 

^^to iter parts. The next'^fetep of .^the^^ re^arci^^ to delimit. 

>\ v V . ■ : • , ".^'^ '-'y [ f ^ " ' . 

mparts of tia^^ into relevant units 'which to the rie-; 

•sparoh quf^ition,. and~ to develop: a ;system/ fcsr ; categorization pWthosfe 



_ units, 'fife before, criteria foe content 'Sttialy sis were equally appli- 
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cable to this task, as were procedures* for unitizing specimen records 
from ecological research.. Each demanded decisions regardijig aetermi-*' 
nat;ion of jthe unit of analysis, the syston ot categorizationf and' the 
method *^f enumeration, ^ 

Determination of the Unit of Analysis 
.Using both the viQeoscfipt ^ahd the videotape recording, the data 
. were unitized by, dividing ,the naturaliy-odcur^ing -stream 'of behavior 
into uoits ^of analysis called agendas . Agendas were" a type of unit 
that indicated the isitent of. the subject as\elated to the surrounding 
context. Agendas were used to describe behavior at the molar level, 
'% similar to Barker 'is -episodes (Barker &>Wright,' 1971) , .but because of 

the availability of. the r videotape, allowed for^ i^reased specification' 
of his criteria' of constancy of direction 'and potenc/ of the units. 

barker and Wright ^970:) defined* Episodes as parts of the behavior 

■ wm . t 

* Stream which are JdSIwPW 'by beginning and end taints, 'withm .which 
occur- behavior that in' consta^t^ in direction; each time^s^^ere is a 
^ cl^n^ ' in the* direction of '^^^S^^' ^ episode occurs. Second;Ly/ 
'episodes . are molar in level/ "feasliy reco^ni^z^le by the subject and 
others as events wh'ich occur within the normal k>^avior perspectiy^ 



; 
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thus, they nei.ther include >yents as .minute : as "blinking eyes" nor as ^^^^ 
V global as "becqning indep^ncJent." While one ^episode": can be nested * • 
within another, .iSarker^s third criterion provides that an episocje as if a 'V. 
'whole .mustvhave greater weight . or potenqy. than any of at:^ parts, 
v .; Thus.,^ the . natural s^irea* is, segmented ac^^ to' hatural. ^units, t^^^ 

* " • emerge from the subject ".s flow of bShavior.: ,^ ' ; v " r. 
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>, •^.Ihe definition of agendas 'paredlel^ Barker 'e'crlteria for def ihi- 

tion of episodes. The specific ruljes for unitization been dOQi^- -. 

mented in ^^?3endix J." /ttie beginningmji^ end points' J3f an agenda were 

defined according to; a 'Criterion of en gagCTient > An fg^nda wa« said to 

begin whenever a subject bec^> engaged with a person ^ ^evrent ^ ^ or 

'ject in the- environment; it was to end whenever a^subject'ceased^ to 

\) . - ' , . • . ^ ■ 

attend to that person, event, .or object and/or moved on to another 

' • . — ■ ^ ■ . , _ ' . ' ^ 

agenda. Engagement could be identified by noting- changes in ^position^ ^ 

body .mo5>ements/ eye contact, verbal utterances, topicfs of cbnversa- 
,tion, an(Voi? object usage. Within' an agenda, behavior proceeded in a 
constant direction.. ^ ^ ' ^ y * 

EWring, any event, several agendas could exist. [ Often, agendas 
overla^^ed "and/or could be' enclosed within other ' agendas; following 
the definition of episodes, enclosed agendas were deane* of equal 
potency with the enclosing agenda. Ihus, varying child intents and 
responses that naturally could occur in observing any pne behayibr or* 
interaction wete captured through a* sy>t€fftr--of-nested and overlapping 

agendas. An example of such an instance is illustrated below: 

^ ■ ■ ' ', 

{The children are discussing various articles of . 
clothing at the>start of Circle.) \- " 



T; 



c 

o 

1, 
■ n 



-at T: 



■ J: 
T: 

Mic; 

- T:' 




.{J], what color are [D's] shoes? _ , 

Ot\, they're ugly. . " ""^^v"- 

Well no, I dijaalt gs#you that . I, said v^t- 

color? I. tRi^" they're pretty . What color 

are they? ' • • 

' Red. , ' , • • 1. 

Alright [D],,. where 'd, you get your pretty 
shoes? . . . , 

. Ayr-Wi^v ' ^. - '\" J. • . 

^1^r4^.^> .1 shbu%^^ ; 
Hey, teacher; know whe^^ 1 get ?ny ;bQ^^ 

At -A/r-way. V' ' ^ ^ f y ' — - 

^ .Ayr-^ay. 'r ^' 'r: ^'^ ■ 
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Agendas cxscurred wit^id^; a contort r and the nature of ..the data - 
collection m^ium for^.tfiis study alMfed for* the siitiultaneous analysis- 
of' the context surrourdinq.*'tiie"^^ subject's, behavior. ^ A , second' unit?^ . 

circumstances , wa^ def j.ned ;as the • part of natu^^^ 

' . *■ v - . ■ *. • ,^ ■■• ^. " ' 

environment surrounding the subject's agendas j • circ^Histances. stimu- 

la^V Tacilitatedr suEported, obstructed, or^aOsed. chspgfes in be- 

havi^r. They were" thkt .part of the behavior stream most; jrelateSd ^ to 

^- ' ■ . ■ :'. . ■., ■•. - -'r "-v . '\ ~" ■ ' • 

the. ^oiogic^l notion of behavior getting. . , - m 

' eijccumstances also . were to prcjceed in a constant directionr of 
which -subject was or^Decame;^ part; circumstances, could be pre- 
cursors;^ /agendas and/or could contioue beyond, them. IhuSr ;in. de- 
lation to any one subject, all classroOTi events were not identified 'as 
circumstances; only those which bccured vis-arvis the subject were 
Fnarked.' In this way, circumstances^ were similar to the envirorvnental 
force units (EFUs) defined bj Schoggen (1963)4 Hqwever,' circumstances 
as defined in thi^ .research- extended the meaning , of "foE0"'%6 include 
-not only persons or things, but events at a more iuol^r li^yisa.,. such as 

^^'^iSDod: Morning feorg" or "group conversation.!* \^ In * add:^ti9r^>^ circum- 
Stances were not limited to .external forces; a^ sub^^^^c^^ 
initiated a -circumstance by "calling a tocher" or "aeci^*i|^ a 

• book from the^ shelf" himself ' V /i't, °- V \ 

' ' ^ 'Hie" videotape transcript portion -:of the videoscript w^s unitized 

" ' ^i- ^v, ^ . ■ ■ . ■ . . ' * , / 

into^Wtfe agendas and circumstances, accordirig to, the /.coriventloijis. 

i^^if ied -In Appendi-x ^* Each agenda Was bracke;ted,'^'4^signed a con- 

; Becativg' numiier>^ and given a" f'titlev .V (:trcumsta&ice^.^ ^.Were *desi;gr)ated' 

£ith'~brdken 'lines,. ^nd'tiUedVv" A^si^le of ^a^aniM^qd; vi^eos^^^^ 

included in Appendix "K. V ' i , . * ' , ' 



Training for Unitization 
The analyst team for this portion of analysis consisted of 'the 
researcher . and an undergraduate ' student , a senior in special , educa- '* 
tiorflj^> Again, initial draining- include<^ fa* 'desicription of the overall 
study and an'expianatd^o^^,^ -this *' 

phase of analysis; The ' research assis?tantv, viewed the three days' 
videotapes, qbserved irig/tiif cJL-assrootu, - and familiarized herself with ' 
the'Videoscriptsv '"l^jip^''-^^^ ^ '. ^ , 4/ ■''\'-''^/ "rc:.- 

' s^^^ 4:raining for .unitization^i^|^< conduQ^^ wil:^ specimen ' 

recorc^ ;fran other (ecological -Research conductej(^jSt -tlj^ 



sity. While the rules if or unitizing videoscripts 'were, slightly dif- 
ferent, this proc^ute ' allbwed*^ the/ analysts opportunity tp; practice/ 
clairiJ^y^ and- ' understand the b^sic . tenets of .episoSing*,' ^witto 

^rd procedures for episdding vere 



taminating the research data. St^ 
us^d (see Barker' t Wright, 157£)'^. As the ^ar^alysts grew'^'^in pro- 
f iqi^^ency , they -moyed to identifying^v ageridas - 4nd circum^^inces . on 
videoscripts. ■ 'l| ' . 

At first ,^ ^ .t0 
wa:s used; \i§ier^^'''1Sh'S 




ture, ^ the' task of ei5)licatrng 



the ruies for Cfhitization of *agendas'«and circumstances ^as an ^ ite^- 
•ativs ohfe. /tLtbot^H/tte. primairy fend critical rules had been set forth 
prior .X£>, tr^iriihgi|l^ the. proces^of vtrai^nihg itself bee&ne^^a learning 



;seiJ: 

experience, as -both araalvi|ts engag^ xfi piroces^g tul^ ^ f orpiuila.tiQn 



^ and •rule\/apEddca€lfon,\sitou 'during ^^sa^wljjijntitii'za ..^eagions 



•.with the yideoac5i?ipt • ■ Each , 

, V d^eiTBifeg^ to ■adi^rtional ,f u^es of 1^ 

^^•y- -r-. • J: ^ .. . . > • • ^ ^ - • ' ' ^ . 



L the ^V3 



|^S)t s|eeine^3;t^p brin^ Vt 



'••ij A 
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* . ' . '4 " ' ■ ^ 

in the previous section and in T^pen^ix J* were, the culmination df thi§ 

■ . - • »• ' " > • ; ■- ,- ^ 

• iterative process. \To assure agrefflvent on the initial portions of the 

Videoscript, they were re-unitized following the . coiipletHjri .,:^of the 

third day's vldeoscript, so that the ' rule set as it finally enverged 

•■- ' ' ' . - . ^ " .... 



was- applied to all portions of .the data. 



If-* 



^Interanalyst Agi-eemenfe 



•1 

^ ''/^f ieanent" was <3^]Ein6d as both analysts' beginning and e|i|^ng Vail ^ 
^' - /. agencja^at essentially the 'same. points 'and entitlirtg it with w^ds so 



7 

similar, that they Hiidica ted the same intent. Of - mostr'iiipdrtance was 
that the intent of the child-subject was, kept intact during the pro- 
1* cess #tf unitizing the stream of behavior, liie, titlii^ of the agenM \ 

• • -St'- m- . ^ f ■ y 

indicated intent, as did begini^ng and ending pGints.^^^e'/criterion 
• - * ■ ■ ' f or .aqceement- of titles wafe that the wording used by both analysts had 
>j-^'^^ instance, "t^lkii^' with friend*^ and 

.? TcdK^ 6am" were;'^fe.dlN:ed in a^gr^ment; "Claiming chair" 

' . *and' "sJ?ttitig "down", werQ,_,hi5W '"If the titles were discrepant* agreement" 
/ .j on teegirtni-ng and ending- poj.rifSW[s^l/loot. ' . , 



Because of the 'spe^^iflci lBME iime. verbatim transcripts some leeway 

• ■ ^ . * .■ . . 

was . allowG^^n t^ie idehtification' of .beginniji^ and ending points, 
esp^ially since ^length of ;unit wasi. not? ? .^^ueslnA^^n ;this study. 
Iher^fore/ agreement "wis designated ♦-i^^aW^sts met- any o^ thfe fgiv 
lowing conditions for k>eginning an^d ^endin!^ aji ag^m ' , ' ■ ^" '. ^ ... - 
1. Identic^ b^inning( /ahcj ^nd' >> . - ' ' ' ; ^ " \ • - .> • 

^/ 'Iden€icai-'be^iriningr end within ■6ne--oi: two lirfes / . '•^v ; ^ " 




t^;* "^B^inning:^!?^ ena^y i^ one; pp. ftWo ^inesf \ v ^ , ^ - j . . y: ■ . 



Hie ' formula for climate of accuracy was xJravm from Barker and 
Wrig ^ . (1971) to evicjence detent of agreement by the two analysts^ 



) 



Estimate of No. of agendas identif i«3 in agreement 

' =^ ' ' .by Analysts A and B r 

Accuracy. >^ ' (Tot^ agendas .(Total Ageraa's 



identified by. A) + identified by/B) 

Approximately 10 pages fiC videoscrip^b were analyzed at any one 

time, and estimates of accuracy were obtained for each;"" The' estimates 

, . ; • • • ■ ■ .^ '-^ ■ 

^v^pe caipil^ by daj^ by -the varioQs settings, and, ..for -the total 



videoscriprT^nd are reported in -Table 111.. . ^ 



f Table 7.1 

. -f^ k Summary of Inter-analyst Agreement . ' 

; ^.fluring Unitization of the Videoscript . 

, \^idjeoscript gegment Estimate of Accuracy^: . ' ' 

^' Total Day- 1 Agendas ■ ;^ . ; .92 \y /. , 

* Total Day 2 Agenda^ . " . •> .92 / , - ' ' • ' 

, '^^l 3 Agendas^ '.94 > . 

-1^}*- - ^: Td»l Free Plly Agenda^ - ,91 . ; 

^ t:' . . Tota-1 Shack Agendas . - , . ^ . 

' Total Circle Agen^asi /fl?^" ' * r .90 

:* - \ ; ; '^Totai.Sinai;L||^up- Agendas >^ .92 : 

Total Large Group Agendas"* , • .96 , ' 

" . . \^A11 ^endas • ' Y ' " -92' \ 

I 7^ ^^^^ T^" 7 ' — r~* ; ' , p ^ . i^r 



• As illustt^ted, ^agreetieht Was very high. Day 1- and Circle Times^ 
* fipP!^^^^^ td ^roo§t. diff ictlit to unitize: pay 1^ most.^ro^fcly b(i|Ku§e,- , 



, 5d. the e^riieStV Pii^ple *tim^;^^,**H^^ 



\ 4^ ' it %a^^ ;anit?i1zed 
>|Tiple^ 




1 
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the analysts" poolisd jucJgonents, including both agendas and circum*- 
stances.' Agendas were numbered.. In all, 682. agendas were identified 
•'as Michael's^ enpir.ical plan. These were* then list^ in linear fashion , 
on columnar paper in preparation* for the matching 'process described , 
below; they were identified by day wid behavior setting, and nested <^ 
within -<Jielr associated Circu5istances. 

. . t ' The Matching -Process .. , • 

. The researcfi question ^ was to. determine the relatip nshl ps that 
existed acFOss^the*' three" conponents of. indiuteua^ization.* In* o^^ £o 
.demonstrate this'/ a 'categorization systen which used the natural 

stjream^ of behavior 4as the baseline for a matcjhing / procedure ^ was . 

• ' ' -'-^ • ^ ^ ' ' <■ - ^' ' ■ 

developed.. , In* -^ssencsi,, - esach agenda was matched back to a - 

iplementary objective in either " o&^both .of the other *^b. plans; 

agendas which ^natch^d neither plan were coded as lion-matches;. A 




system * of .eni^ ration and coding ^as designed to accornplish' this; The 
Vform^t iliu^tr^taa in' Figure - 7.3 is^ a sample, of the'matd^ing* process 
, which' was utilized. ^ „ ' £ 



A^end, 



"iMatch to 
Written plan 

4 



' Teacher -Intent 






' If '^any agenda /'matched?' an .ob:tective in either of the-life^©trfB 
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.plans> th$ identifying number of thei^respectiv^ objective was Ii5tej3 

/in the' appropriate Column. Qily one objective in each plari. coul<|;be 

' • • '*' . 

^ ' : matched to any one agenda^ »for by definition^ ,an agenda was ^ unit 

V . ■ l './^' " '1 . ■ " ■ ^ ' ■ ^ 

describing^ one behavior; several behavior^ would have been -unitized 

. individually, most likely contained within each other. Each agerid^/ 

thJep/ was assumed to describe on^ discrete behavior. . - 

• ■ . - I . . . ' 

Analyst Training arid Measures -of Agreanentj^> ^ 

: Two senior special education undergraduates were trained, in' the 

[ .\ ^ ' - . ' • / ^ - •' 

process of itiatching agendas to Objectives in the contractual and 

. V ' phehanenplbgiG^l- plans. Uiese analysts vere already familiar with the 



videotapes^ the transcripts^ and the phencmenological and contractual 
plan? their priot :research assistance on- the. study. The analysts 

work^ with the researcher on several sets, of dati^untir coditig rules, 
were understood and consistently ^3plled across all three ' analysts. 
Coding\ was "done independently/ 'and : results i were compared and 
discussed. As' With the unitization of the - yjjj^eoscript/ . tbe set of 
rules f oV this matching process reported 'in ApE)endix L evolved through 
this" training ^riod. ^ 



Once" the Studeng analysts -weri|^ trafiied^ they matched' the remainder 



of the 



agendas to, plan objectives. 'Each 'analyst coded independently^^. 



which- 



Ik ,r> --th^rr compared her resultsv W'tln th^ othell^* Th6s^->» 

^ * they'poul(4 not. recohGile confidently were t^rought to tHe rGseircher. ^ 

'■r - - ^-v. '^a^ - ' - ' r ■ r -.^ 

' ici. ' The- Analysts and researcher] *Jrtien fionctioned as a three.'^persori expertv, ? ^ 

;^ v*^"^ - t{o... ^*^'pi|pld^em"^^ agenda^ . In A . 

i>A%- -4 •'^v*V;,-,ij. • " .-'^A .;■ ';r^ '^■'■^.j:' .' ;v ^ ' / -v^.'**^' 

> /addition, 10% randc»n^s6fnp]i|'C^ allv^ageridas wafe Selected, stratified. \ * 

o , '■ ■ ' •:. ; • ■ ,'•. >■'■:.• ■•>■%■ ^^^^z - •: / . ;■■■;*■ 

ERIC'' " ' • . . 




by bAifviQj:^ getting; for review by th^ reseafcher; ' this spt pf agendas ' 

was. coded' independently by ^ the researcher as' well as the Analysts; 

■ "i .. . • ^ ■ • , 

*^ds used as a criterion check: for inter -analyst agreemej^. 

■ (johen's kagga' was selects^ as a' ftieasure of inter-anal^tr" agree 




mentf as it corx'ects for. chance agreetnent V aK^ropriaite forlJUpo 
or more^ categories for each pair' of observ^P'^^.a coefficient in excess 
of .75 is cortsidered as:ceptable ,for observer consistency (Frick' & 
Seninel, 1978). Several n^easures of inter-anaiyst agreement were taken. 

Cohen's kappa was calculated for -^a iO% saiple -of the cod.in^done 
*by the two student .analysts;' l< ranged from ^78 to .80 aqfps^ the *three 



days. On the criterion test: t^; the 10% s^jple coded , ^Q|f- the re- 
searcher, 'k;ranged frOTi ^.61, to .67 -across' the three days. This in-\^- 
eluded Jjpfch uhambfguous and ambiguous items^ 

Frick and Semmel (1^78) cit^- concitisions that inveistigatbrs need 
only evidence adee^ment on unOTtbiguous exairples ' of behavioral "cate- 
gories 'shown on*videotape, since "it is highly inprobable that ai^ 

observay^n"^. system has such specifically defined - anS? mutually 

' ' ■ J . 

^ Exclusive categories that every behavioraiL event -that occurs can be ; 

. ' -■ y ' . ' • ■ - ' - 

clearly assigned to one of its categories!' . (p. 162). To test this, '> 
both analysts and researcher independentiLy ' identified agendas they ^ 
j ^ believed ' to be unambiguous ^- kappa was calculated those , agendas 

which all Atbree analysts agreed w6re unambiguous'. These included 

• /: " ■ - •'" ■ ■■ •• • • ■ '•' 

itemfe. suc>i as " "inviting. Jeff . to play ^ii*"^s^^^^ tj? ^acher read 
sign, " 'and "identif ^rig tu^tle . " On a ^ample to£ 75 unambiguous . it^ms, - 



k 

were 



\was ^^9;2.; Satisfied %at. independent rMi^^f^'^^^^ unajte^guous^l^ 
ire x^onsistent,'* tfce analyst team functioned again as an expert ^panel f/ 
lijb -reconcile the^^ ambigyoiis ' ager]!^ andf to f reeze/ the recc:>rd. ; v 
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IF ^jus ;r, .- 

DATE ■ = . .'31 /To /It*) 



. * - * * . * ♦ * * 
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♦ . * * * * * 
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t Figure ^^,4 . ' SanK^ie^aciputer printout to i Husti^^te. 

eitelSent' patterns of ihtferest. • * 
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. . •- • ■ • . r ^ . ; ' ■ • . ■ . • t 

-"■ -■ Res ults ■■' • ^- .1, . , • ' - ■ • *■ fJ* ■ ' ■ - ; • 

Ihe • empirical plan was derived frqn'_ a^a^ysis ,of :th^^ j^^^ 
^t's stream of behavior, unitiz^ iiStO; aggndas ,an4 ' cirpumstahce ^ ' ^ 
as a- mams. to match,; sort > , ai>d^?|n cat^or j^ze Michael**. , intAtitiops-'"^ 



? 



•\with ^elpect to those of Jbeacher; intent and; t^ Ihe 
'--'''f indiegs' for«the empirical plaji: will- be;presente<3 Recording tp typ^^gf>■ 
... V ^tches.^ coded - for each of the \ agendas', and "crossed by types of 
settings and objectivesjj as indicated in Pignre 7.5. ^ 

' V — ' — '■ . ■ ■ . ■ ' - . ~ By . ■ - By . "^By--- 

• - Discussion of " By ' ;aV^' of-. T^' of ;^}^Xi<^j6 

TVp4 of Match - Setting . ObiectiveSv Agenda s gireum$tanceg 



* 



Agdndas^ !|Pt:ontractual Plan , *^ S \.. \^ ^ ' ^ 

Aqendas to Phenoraenological ■ : ^ « . 



Congruent Matches " 
Non-Jtetches ' 



* 



N : 'Figure'7.5.^ ' Organizlfetion pf the discussion^' regardiog the 

* " ' ' * , analysis of the ^nipirical plan. . 

' _ V / Overall Matches ' . . ' ' • . ' " 

.Over three days of J data cbilection, / there were 6$^^^ 
\- -identified in the .videoscripts." ^tost bccur red during C^r^le and SmaU 
\ ' Group; • th^ f?w^st were found in Snackl .Tfe^e 7.2. sfiows th^ distri- 

^^btition Qf the agendasv across settings. ' -^^^^^^ , \- ^ ' ^ * / 

. • • > . _ .•■ ■■.>/ ■ ^ ♦ ^ - • •■ • Aw' 

y . , - ,v . ..^ , Table 7vr2 . _ 

V * ^ "^Frequency, 3f i^ehdas Across Gfassroom J^^^ 



"Snack, i ;■ , \ ; v . >^ ■ ^. ^n*. ^.v 

:s^flr6^J^■,^■, ^ ;. ' ^;.■ ..;i^^v.-; ' .or.;.-.^ ■ ' r^^- : : 

..^rge- Group-,. •; ; ^-y : : _ ..;136 : ;; • ; . • . .. , . . ^ 

. Tranfextlons . '■ V - _i4 - , • « " i 7 Vn f\a ' 
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' / ^ • S ^ ina:^r^ factor affecting th^. idwer fc€ 

/ " : ^ ; agenaj^* t*a€ These ^.settings 

^ - qeneraflXr . odsurred for minutes> * v^ilfe each of the Others were 

- ger^^^^a half^^ in 'duf%ipn di^in^ days^ 

A' - ' C J^pti^ setti'n^r/it . be^^ that^ 



i; -9 



>^ tiroes of transition, sb^tiie setting- Tra^isi- 

■ / -'..-^^ fcLoraB."Mllyas 'iLrkjlii^ed in the an^yses;<- Transit ions were defined as seg- ^ 
. :v - "^alBr^s -of' QOcuried between the gi^blled end of • . 
' -one^^^ttwi -and^^to^ signall«i vbeginning,-df .the nextV *^ 

- ' ' ' ^ - ' 

jnost, usually a \^erbal r^naiik by tl^'^t^be^ to 'be^in or. end' d setting 
' (e.g^ r ^ir^fing the Good Mcftrning- Song to start ' Circle; t^elling the - 
\ ; ' ^children .|b6*^ tak^^^t^^ . ^ ' 

' Wie'/ag^i^^ eV»erxly d^jfetri^buted hbi^oss the three days '-^ 

; ; : : y -. af*J^ although the /J^ir^^^^^^ 'cbhtain^t^iight^y^ ^ewer^ ; '\ 



; ' Er^uet^y . Agenda? Acp^sS IJata- Collect^^^ D^S - ^ . 



: Dpi.t^ Co^^ectljon^-Day ^ ♦ ^ ^ ; 'Freque^ - Peroeptaige 

Day-l 

"Day 2' 
■• . ■ ..Day '3 



„ "Day 2' i?' •• 



TOTAL ^ " S' 




O^.^' "r^. Wti'ves' ' j^^ .p/o^ram- by tl)e,^,4:eapi#c. ant^or the' .plar^iiiig;; ; > y 



Table 7.4 

,Conpara£ive Frequency of Types of Agenda Mci^ches 
to Various Sources of O&jectives 



Type of Agenda Matches 



Number of Agenc^s^ ^ ^t^f Agendas 



>taJL Agendas 
5tal, All Matches 
Total f Match Neither Plan 



682 
346 
446 



100.0% 
50.7% 
49.3% 



tches to Contractual Plan Only 
Matches to Phenomenological Plan Only 
Matches to Both Plans 



41 
184 
121 



6.0% 
26.9% 
17.7% 



Total Contractual Matches 
Total Phencjmenological Matches 



162 
305 



23.8% 
44.7% 



The results showed that slight^-y over' half of Michael's' activity 
(50.7%) related to objectives found in both teacher's intent and the 
written plan (see Total/ All Matches) . There were 346 of these aggn- 
das, approxiinately one-qudrter (23.8%) of them -matched objectives in 
the contractual plan and close to half (44.7%), in the phenoflmeno-- 
logical one. Some agendas matched objectives which were^ common to 
botiy^plans and ON/erlapped in the ccn5)utation; these cpirprised 17.7% of 
th? total agendas. On the other hapd, the content* of Michael's agen- 
das extended beyond the phenorofenological and contractual plans in 
49.3% of his behavior (see Total, Match Neit^her Plan). 

In examining the extent^ to which objectives in the contractual 
plan were being achieved, 50% of the 72 objectives listed were matched 
^to agendas. Likewise, 49 or 67.1% of the 72 6bjectives in the pheno- 
menglogical plan had matching agendas. Figure 7.6 summarizes these 
results graphically. Given tl;ie data collection sample of three days 
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selected for this stijc^, further analyses will be i^ini±^ to / dis- 
cussion of . those objectives which were matched » to agendas; for the 
others^ differentiation between what objectives ,*were not being ^Lnple- 
inented by the teacher and which Wiere innpleitiented on days other' than 
those observed was not possible. Ihe discussion will also en^Aiasize 
those agendas identified^, in 'the ,enpirieal plan which matched hone of 
the objectives stated in the other plans. , * I ^ 

i • 4 ■ . ' * I 

Matches to the Contractual P'lan j 

; •■ \^ [ • " ■ ■ .'/ i 

In allr 162 of Michael's agendas matched/ sane objective on the 
contractual plan . These accounted for 23.7% of his behavior . Of 

i 

those which occurred most frequently ^ the top-ranked objectives 
assigned to Michael's behaviors included: 

* Seeks out friendships with others 
- f Dressing skills 

* Actively e3<plore er^ronment 

* . Will ask questions about persons or things 

* Play with 2 or 3 peers 

Most of these o^ective-matches reflected a proactive elemeryt in 
Michael's behavior — seeking and havipg social interactions r initi- 
ating conversations f and exploring his classroom environment. Inter- 
estingly r most of these most f requently^iiatclied objectivesTwere not 
included in teacher intent^ except for "dressing skills and asking 
questions'". However r when all/ 162 agendas were consideredr imost 
(74.7%) matched the "objectives in the contractual plan which^.cbincided 
with some intent ir ' ^ phenosmenological plan. V ^ « 
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The agendas mashing the objectives of the contractual plan were 
fairly evenly distributed across settings, as illustrated in Table 
7.5, with a slight edge to activities in Free Play and large Group, 



\ 



Table 7.5 

Frequency of Agendas Matching Contractual Plan by Setting 

Setting » - Frequency Percent 

Free Play (40 - .24.7% 

Snack , 21 . ' . 13.0% 

Circle 21 13.0% 

Small Group - '26 16.0% 

Large Group 34 . , 21.0% 

. Transitions. 20 12.3% 

TOTAL 162 100.0% 

Table 7.6 illustrates the distribution of agendas by day. The 
first day of d^ta collection contained the largest ^amouht of agendas; 
the latter two days were nearly even. 

Table 7.6 , 

Frequency of Agendas Matching Contractual Plan by Day 

Day _j Frequency Percent 

DayA ^ • 77 47.5% 

Day 2 .38' 23.5% 

Day 3 ^ _47 . 29.0% 

TOTAL 162 ^ 100.0% 



^ Certain types of object iveritiatches were predominant in the dif- 
iEerent settings, anc? these were consistent with the teacher's stated 
expected patterns of behavior for thpse settings. Table 7.7 presents 
a summary of the distribution of objectives acrqss each setting. jf 
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- ' ' Table 7.7 
Percent Distribution of Agendas Mashing .QDntractual Plan 

Across Settings 



Objective- No. Freg % ' % Smalil^rge % " All 

Areas Agendas Play Snack Circle" Group^"Group Transition Settings 



Speech 23 

Preacadeniic 19 

Socialization 41 

Behavior 32 

Fine Motor . ; 3 

Dressing 28 

Feeding 10 
Other Self-help 6 

Total 162 



15.0% 33.3^ .4.8% 

2.5% 9.5% 28.6% 

47.5% 9.5% 23.8% 

17.5% 14.3% 23.8% 
0% 0% 

10.0% 0% 

2.5% 28.6% 0(% 
5.0% 4.8% 0% 

24.7% 13.0% i3.0% 



0% 
19.0% 



15;4% 8.8% 10.0% 

34.6% 2.9% 0% 

. 3.8% 8.8% 55.0*- 

30.8% 8.8% 30.0% 

11.5% 0% 0% 

0% 58.8% 0% 

0% "8.8% 0% 

v3.8% 2.9% 5.0% 

16.0% 21.0% ^ 12^3% 



14.2% 
11.7% 
25.3% 
19.84 
1.8% 
17.3% 
6.2% 
3.7% 
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During Rree Play^ Socialization objectives were the dominant iratch 
to agendas.- ' Nearly half (47.5%) of' the agendas appearing during Free. 
Play pertained to the four Sociali^tion' objectives in the contractual 
plan; most matched the - objectives "seeking out; f x?iendships" and 
"playing with another child.? j Similar ly^ the Speech objective re- 
ceiving the , highest niAi^g^>df matches during Free Play was that of 
"asking questions about, per sonls and things." pf the Behavior objec- 
tives^ that, of "actively exploring^ his environment" obtained a high 
frequency of mai^^s. 'Hius^ the agendas which occurred during Free 
Play most frequently matched objectives which involved interaction 
with other persons and exploration of classroom surrouixJings. 

During Snack ^ objectives regarding feeding and speech and language 

skills were emphasized in the matches? Speeqh objectives accounted 

for 33.3% of the matches, and Feeding for -28.6%. In the speech and 

.language are'a, grairmatical skills of "expressing future occurrences" 

and "using* elaborate/extended sentences in response to a teacher 

initiated question" were coded most frequently. An exanple of such an 

agenda was: j ^ . 

^^fclc: IKow what, [teacher]? : 

• T: * ^-What? 

Mict I'm going to buy me a boat. 

T. A boat. . * ' . ^ 

Mic: Um-um. 

T: [Our Aide]? (responding to a prior ques- 
tion frcxn another child) Is [she] going to 

A the lake, too? Is she? 

Jef:' I am, too. Sie's gonna meet us out there 

T: Are you, [Aide]? (Laughs) Sounds good to me I 

Mic: -[Teacher]., are you (. . . going to play. ) 

boats with me? 

I A: When are we going? 

T: Play boats with you? You bet. 
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No one area predominat6d the objective-matches which occurred in 
either Circle Sfe Small Group. • Pre-acadenic objectives accounted for 
28.6% of Michael's behavior in Circle, primarily "counting aloud," and 
these were always initiated by the teacher. Socialization and Be- 
havior objectives followed closely r each matcfiing 23.8% of the ob- 
jectives. Hare again ^ these primarily involved objectives unique to 
the contractual plan, most fre<3uent;iy those regarding ^"seeking out 

• friendships cwith others" and "actively" e3?)loring, the environment. 
Exanples of these two types of matc'hes included Michael's* greetings to 
various specialist tejachers or volunteers who> entered the room during 
Circle," his manipulation of toy animals as he waited to use them 
during a fingef play, and looking in a mirror to try to see his back 
ddring an activity where the teacher tied scarves on to the children's 
heads. These thrfee types of objective-matches (counting, seeking 
friendships, and coloring the environment) accounted for 13 or ^1.9% 
of all the aqexAas during Circle; the" remainder were scattered across 
Dressing (tyiiig shoes, snapping vest pocket), Pre-ai=adesnic (naming a 

^stol^f^ understanding same/different) and Speech objectives (asking a 

question) . .1 I 

As miqhtj have been expected, tmre wa- a high proportion of Pre- 
academic objectives coded during. Snail Group; these ccrtprised 34.6% of 
the agendas, closely followed by Behavioral ones (30.8%), primarily 
agendas regarding following directions for ccxnpletion of a task, such 
as folding a paper or sorting papers from a work folder. /"Counting" 
and "understanding sam^ and different" were the most, frelquent of the 
' p' eacademic objectives coded as matching the contract(aal plan. 1.: 
addition. Speech and Fine Motor objectives comprised 15.4% and 11.5% 
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Of the matches^ respectively. Again^ •'asKing questions" was the most 

• • • . 

frequent of the Language objfectives which' appeared "djuring Small GrouB^ 
lo^ Large Group f t>y far the most frequent jjbjectivfes matched to 

<~ 3 ' * 

agendas were those which related to ^Dressing and other Self-h^Lp ob-^ 
jectiyes. This was consistent with the teacher's stated purposes * of 
Large Group (i.e., deve^opInQnt^ Qf self-help skills),. Many of these 
matches occurred during the activities . of using vests, self-he;Lp 
boards, and •simulated meals* - ^ : 

During Transitiions, Socialization ^and Behavior objectives \wej^ 
most frequently matihed to agendas, as they were during Free Play, and 
comprised 55% and 30% of the agendas, i^espectively. "Seeking out 
friendships" received more 'matches in l^^nsitions than in any other 
setting, and encounters there were more feubstahtive entfount^fe than 
sinply greeting individuals who enoBBpfSe/^oom. The following , is an 
illustration of an agenda coded as "seeking out friendships" during 
Transitions: ^ ^ 

^ (Michael has been intently working a Match-n-Say 

• card. When he discovers a match, 'he joyfully. flaps 
. his card and shouts to the others in his small 

group across the coom.) ■ - * ^ 

I , - . ^' • / 

Mic: Hey guys. Lookl Yah I \ 

T: Mike, go get your folder, buddy. Go get 

your folder. ■ ^ " 

Mic': I got, guys. • r ^ - 

Sometiines Michael was. quite premeditated in demonstrating his. 

friendships, such as when he realized ' the teacher had, 'brought M & M's 

■ . ' » . . . 

to distribute during Circle and 'wanted a reward: 

(Michael and another boy had just been reprimanded 
by the teacher as^ they fought over chairs while 
^ waiting. for Circle to begin.) ^ - ' 
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Mic: " 'You like me r LS] ? 

'S: Yeah. 

Mic: OR. You my friend? 

' S: Yeah. 

^ Mic: Hfeyr [S] 's ray friend, teacher. 



At other times r he had less of an ulterior motive* in seeking out 
friendships: Again,, while vg;aiting for Circler he offered the seat 
next to him to one of the handicapped children , who was crawling over 
to join the group, .and protected the chair for her from other children: 



Mic: Yeh, [M] 1 Hey . [M] 1 Hey, you ^iXone 

on, . .'.) • ) 

D: I wanr [M] , Mike. , * 
- ' Mic: ^ Nol No! « - , ^ 
T: (Ito [M].) No more today. OK, [M] , go tp 
Circle. ' " - - . 

' Mi^c: C5OTie on, [M] 1 Cotib on! Come here, [M] . 

' Other matches that occurred frequentlyNduring, Transitions ^nvolved 

the "exploring the /environment" objective^ Activities <^oded here 

included Michael^checking what other ' -children were doing with their 

Match-and-Say cards and looking at materials which^ were fitting on 'a 

table in readiness for a subsequent activity. 

^ In summarizing the distribution of objectives in the contractual 
plan, most of those related to speech and language were acccHiplisbed 
during Snack, consistent with the -teacher's overall purpose for this 
setting, and during Free! Pldy. Small and Large Groups were the next 
most frequent settings where Language objective-matches occurred^ 
although at a lesser rate. Most of the Preacadenic ctojectives werel 
practiced during Small Group and ^Circle, highly tether-directed 
settings; only one preacademic objective-match occurred durin'g Free 
Play, Socialization^ matches far Surpassed .other types during PreS 
Play and Ttansitions.. Matches to Behavior objectives were^'most evejay 
distributed Across all settings, whereas ^ir^g Motor ones ^ (Occurred only 
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in. small GrOi?). Dressing skills primarily were matched to agendas • 
during Large Group; ^^aeding objectives were found dufing both Large 
Group and Snac5k. ^hese, too,? wer^^ consistent with the -teacher ' s 
primary focus foi these settingsr"^t!?5!?an,. rao^ ©f the objeetives lof • 
the contractual plan were met /during Free ?lay .and Large Grou^ 

* - * , ' * 

particularly determined by Michael's- atph&sis on scx:ialization and. the 
tfeacher's emjiias^s on ^ self-help skills.— - ' . \ 

Matches to the Phenoinenological Plan 
In all, 305 or 44.7% of Michael's agendas matched sane statement 
of teacher .intent, in the phenanenological ^ plan. Of those that 

y 

occurred nSst fpeqCien.tly, fcheJEive top-ranked matches related to goals 
.the' teadher-subject held regarding language, social^ devplopnent, 
independence, and knowing what wad e35)ected in'a <5lassroan setting: 

* -'Having respect for each other; what we do when 
I ' we want something, how we approach somebody. 

* * Making yourself understood; ' initiating lan- 
guage, being able to have a conversation. 

. " * ^ Td f eel godd ajx)ut himself;^ sel^f -concept, to-do 

his own thing ' - \ " ^ * - 

* To develop^ pome typfe of listening skill. 

*' Being sensitive to each others" needs; caring 
about Qach other. ^' ^ 

< ' ■ - • 

Except for ,th^ language skills, most of these were not included. as 
contractual plan objectives. ' In otter words, whereas a large majority of 
the 'objective-matches in the .contractual plan were those tha^ also 
matched teapher intent (74.7%),. fehe majority of objective-matches .on the 
. phenomenological plan were .thos?'' which did not coincide with objectives 
'on the written document (60.3%). ^ ♦ *• 
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Bie agendas mtehiiig ^ the objectives •of the*E*>enoinenological plan were 
fairly evenly distributed across settings, except for Small Group where a 
greater niBnber were found. Tabl^ 7.8 illustrates this .result. 

^ fiible 7.8 ' ' 

Frequency of Agendas Matching Phencmenological Plan by Setting 



^ . - 

Setting ( 


Frequency 


Per cent 


9 V 






Free Play 


57 


18.7% 


- " Sriack 


32- 


^ 10 .'5% 


Circle 


52 


17.0% 


Small Groi^) 


73 


' 23.9% 


Large Group 


57 


^ 18.7% 


Transitions 


34 • 


11.1% 


. - TOTAL " . - 


-305 


100.0% 



Table 7.9 illustrates Jthe distribution of agendas for the phenomeno- 

f ft ' 

4 ' ^ 

logical plan by day.^ Again, the first day contained the greatest number 
of agendas. 

, Table 7.9^ \ , 

Frequency, of Agendas Matching Phenqmenblogical Plan by Day 

, . • - I 

Day ' I Frequency' Per <:ent 

Day 1 ^ 129 ^ «j • -42.3% 

^ Day 2 * " 89 ' ^ ' 21.2% - 

Day 3 ' Ml . 28.5% 

TOTAL * • 305 ' l00.0% 



As with the objective * matches . of the contractual plan, certain 
types of matches in the phencmenological plan were characteristic of 
various settings.^ Table 7.10 presents the distribution for free Play. 
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. ^. . -lable 7.10 ^ V 

,j, ' of • Phenomefiological Plan Matches Found During. ^Free Play ' 



Typeg of Otyrectives % of Objectives in Setting 



SCHOOL READINESS ... 


• 


3r8.6% 


V ^ * Play Independently^ X^,.-^ ^ 
, *oeir-nexp . » 






^ ^ Other Schodl-r elated 


; 1.8% 




XjXSuenxii9 .-/^ \- 




<s . 


S0GIALIZ4!riC»J 




36.8% 


^ ' Respect for Others^ 


19.3% 




Talcing Turns 


- 8.8% 




•^Sensitivity 


7.0% - 




Selftconcept 


1.7% 




PREACADEMIC 




24.6% 


Language* ' ' Q 


22.8% 




Numbers 


1.7% 





In a' slight variation frcxn the contractual plan^ where 
socializatio/i skills were the dcminant objective-match during Free 
Play, school, readiness as wel^.' as spcialization objective-matches took 
precedence in the phencnienological plan. A iarge number of Michael's 
agendas during this time included playing independently (28.1%) and 
using lajiguiage (22^%) . ^During th^s time, Michael generally played 
alone, with toy trucks or canpers, or in parallel to other children, 
with beads or bean togs. He had conversations with both adults and 
children, as illustrated in the follciwing two excerpts: 

» . t \ ■ ~ 

(Michael is talking with the teacher during Free 
p;Lay.) ' 

y ^M#c: . I be six. ^ ' ^ , 

T: You 're /going to what? 

•Mic: * I'm gonna be -» — ^ I'm going, to 

* kindergarten. • " ^ 
T: You're going to kindergarten? You are 

next year. That's right. ■ ' * 
T: Michael, . . w^'^i nviss you. 

Mic: Hey, [Aide], l4now Wh^t? -I'rrt going to 

> kindeir^artenl ^ , ^ r ' 



Mic: 



^. Um-hrii. / ^.You're- going to » kindergarten 



'r^)Bxt»yeai^, aren^ t you? 
. ■Sreaii.' 



(Mike is trying to string beads, parallel to [S] 
and' [J] 



Micr 

) J: 
Mic: 
J: 
S 
J 

Mic: 



I make me a snake. (What's) making?,' 
What yoi> making, [S]? You making. 
What's you making, [S]? / ^ 
[S], put it on. 

I got it. . 7 
Hey, Let's try this onp, this side. 
Let's just try this. * 
Yeah. Look, guys. (Laughs) This is 
(for) Mike, ypu guys. 



Beyond language, very little of the teacher's intent for other ^ 
greacademic skilj^s.^ occur red dui^ing - Free ?Iay, except for numbers 
^(1.7%). This was consistent with the findings in the contractual • 
plan. FinalJy, - the . other major objective-match ' during Free Play 

involved "respectfully asking for information or assistance," in the 

/ ^ ' " ' '~' 7 ■ ' ' 

area of caring about each other; these comprised 19.3% of the Free 

Play agendas. v - 

Table 7.11 summarizes the types of objectives apcOTiplish^d during 

Snack. - // 

* . / ' Talble 7.1L 

/Types of Phenqfjneriological lEP Matches Found During Snack 



Types pf Objectives 


— ' — r 


1 

% of Objectives in 


Setting 


' PREAGADEMie \ ' 
. Ldiguage. 
Numbers 




34.4% ■ .. 
• 3.1% 


37.5% 
37.5% 

J 

t 


SOCIALIZATION . ^ \ > 
Respect for OtHers s ' 
\ Sensitivity to Others 

Self -concept 
" Taking turns 


- K- 


15.6% ■ 
12.5% 
6.2% 
3.2% 


- , SGHCiOL READINESS " ' 
Self-help 

Other Sch6ol-r elated 


' ^ : 


21.9% ' ' 


25.0% 
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•V Snack was Gharacterized. by a large proportion' (34.*%) of language 

olpjective-m^tches;^ ^as it. was with -the contractual plan. Michael's 

activities * included a few responses to teagher -directed questions 

.about the food being> distributiga, but also^ as ^fore^^ involved sane 

extended and self -initiated conversations. For example: * . 

(Michael opens a conversation with the Instruction- 
......^^^^^ al Associate during Snacks) 

Mic: (to lA) Hey, heyl Know Popeye eat spinach? 

(a snack another child is eating) o 
lA: Popeye eat spinach? Mm-hm. 
^ : .Mic: He build his muscles. 

s . Socialization objectives as a whole ^also dominated the Snack getting; 

these primarily involved intentions of the teacher not a included in the 

contractual plan, and occupied 37.5% of the agendas /i of this setting. 

♦ 

"Asking for assistance," primarily with food, occurred at a frequency of 

:.15^6%.* The other largest type of objective-match 'involved "being helpful 

to other children," especially^ to one girl. A favored activity during 
Snack was for one child to be selected as her helper, and to use a com- 

munication l^ard to encourage her to^ name the food she wanted for Snack. 

*■ . ^ 
For Michael, being helper was one of his favorite roles: 

^ (Michael ^approaches the Snack table before the 

start of Snack.) ^ 

Mic: Hey, Teacher. Where's my chair? I want 

chair. I want to help [M] . ' 
T: You want to help [M] ? 

Mic: Yeah. < . 

T: OK. Well, (...chair) right here. 
Mic: I want to help [M] .. .Teacher, get that, get 

that tM] 's board. [M] 's, board. 
T: I'll .get [M] 's board; OK. 



Table 7.12 summarizes the' distribution of matches during Circle, 
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Table 7.12 * - 

Types of Phe^ine^logical *rEP Matched Found During Circle 

Typeis of Objectives^ . %4o£ Objectives in Setting 

SOCIALIZATION ^ 38.5% 

Gfoupness- , ,11.5% ^ r . 

? Respect for Others ' *• ^ 11.5% 

" r Sensitivity to Others ' * 9.6% 

Taking turns ' 5.9% 

. PREACADBMIC 32.7% 

Language " 13.5% 

Numbers 9.6% 

Other Preacademic (ofposites) 9.6%, 

SCHOOL READINESS ^ ^ - 2*8.8% 

Listening ^ 13.5% ' 

Working Independently 5.8% 

Self-help 5.8% 

Playing Independently 3.7% 



A majority' of the agendas which occurred during Circle were 
matched to socialization and preacademic objectives, at 38.5% and 
32.7%, respectively. This was similar to the pattern found in the 
contractual plan. The preacademic skills that occurred » here, however, 
were mor:e distributed than they were during Snack, where there had 
. been a, heavier- concentration in the language area. During Circle, 

/ \. ' 

language objective-matches occurred only at a rate of 13.5%; other 
preacademic skills received slightly more attention, particularly 
opposites and numbers (each at 9.6%). 

Likewise, Circle agendas relating to objectives^ in socialization ' 
were also distributed across several objectives, primarily "getting 
the idea of group" (11.5%), "asking for help" (11^5%), and "being 
•sensitive to others" (9.6%). The opening and closing songs of Circle 
contributed to developing a sense of groupness, as confirmed during 
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teacher interviews, i^ichael initiated most of the helping activities, 



I and listened to exchanges, such as the following, which were 
"learning to be sensitive to other children's needs,:" 



. / ■ 



coded as 



Child: [J] doesn't talk very well.-^^ . • 

T: Well, he can talk pretty well. It seems. / 

like when he first comes in, he's- a little' * ^ 
shy. (94) ■ ^ 

Table 7.13 s'uiranarizes the distribution of matches found during Small 
Group. ' . 

\ Table 7.13 ; \' 

lypesNDf Phenomenological lEP Matches Found During iShiall Group 



Types of Objectives % of Qbj'ectivfes in Setting 

PREAGADEMIG ^ 50.7% 

Fine Motor ' 17.8% 

Labeling * 13.7% 

Language ^ 9.6%^ j 

Other Preacadeimic , 5.5% \. 

Numbers 4.1% 

SCHOOL' READINESS ' ' \ 30.1% 

HaQdling Materials ^ 15.1% . ^ 

List^ing , 9.6% 

Other School-related ' ^ 2.7% 

Playing Ipdependently 1.4% 

v Self-help * ^ 1.3% 

SOCIALIZATION . • * 19.2% 

-Respect for Others 6.8% 

Self-concept ^ . 6.8% 

Taking turns 2.8% 

Sensitivity to-' Others 2.8% 



As wi^th the', contradtual plan, over half of the agendas in Small 
Group matched highly preacactemic objectives (50.7%), with an emphasis 
here on fine motor activi^^es (17.8%) and labeling colors, numerals, 
and textures (13*7%) - Ntekt, independence/school reai^^^ss bbjectives 
ccxnprised a large porticJh -of the matches during Small Group (30.1%), 
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with most pf Michael '{^ agenda 

■ * V 

primarily his folder and work 
^.cxinprised another /9.6% o'f 



relating to ''handling school materials," 
papers (l'S.1%). Listening skill matches 
the agendas. The overall area of 



socialization matched to 19.2% of the ^agendas, and the xpbjeQtives 

/■ f ' . . \ ■ ; ■ „ \ 

, includ^^ there were fairly evenly dispersed* except for "getting the" 

-» . * 
idea of group," . which , did not aj^ar at all. "Asking for materials" 

and "receiving praise" were the most frequent socialization matches, 
an^ are illustrated^ in the following excerpts: 
* .1) 



Mic: Am I doing good? ^ - ^ 

[J] : flYbo^re doing good. 

2) ^ ^T: ^#^H* I . think a good worker today w^s • - 

. ..T^cl^el, so I'm going to let him have this 

6ne. 5rt^ then Ihn going ^ to get one for the . - " 
re'^fbf you because you all are good workers. ■ 

, ' \: X ^; illustrates the distribution of types of objectives 



Vt^Tim-^hedi^xit ing Large ' Group . 




^> ^ Table 7.14 

iDfv'phenomenological Matches Found EXirin^ Large Group 

^■' ^^■^t — ^ ^ ^ : 



% o f Objectives in Setting 

50.9% 

38.6% 
5.3% 
3.5% 
1.8% 

1.7% , . - / 



idependently 
'^ing' Independently 

SOCIALIZATION 
^' Self-concept 
Sensitivity 
Respect 'for Others 
Taking turns 

PREACADByilC 

language . 
LajSeling 4 



10.5% 
10.5%' 
10.5% 
7.0% 



8.8%. 
1.8% 



^38.5% 



10.6% 
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In Large Group / over half of the agendas matched to objectives in 
the independence/sehdol readirless area (50.9%)/ and nearly all ' in- 
volved self-help skills (38.6%). Because of the nature of the activi- 
ties in this setting/ this finding was consistent with the matches on 
the contractual plan for agendas dealing with the use of self-help 
vests andTboafds. An additional 38.,5% of the agend^as found in Large 
Group. were linked to socialization, again dealing with "self -concept/' 
"being sensitive to the needs of others," and "asking for assistance," 
each at 10.6%. Only a total of 10.6% of the agenglas involved Pre- 
academic objectives, and thosV dealt principally with language and" 
naming right and left. f 

Table 7.15 depicts the distributicin of objectives during times of 
transition. 41 



Table 7.15 

Types of Phenomenological Matches Found During Transitions 



'Types of Objectives 



% of Objectives in Setting 



SCriALIZATICW 
Self-concept 
Sensitivity of Others 
Respect for Others 
Taking turns 

SCHOOL READINESS 

Other School-related (make 
transitions, run errands) 
" Playing Independently 
Listening 

Working Independently 
Handling Materials 

PRE^^CADHVUC ' - 

Language 



20.6% 
17.7% 
8.8% 
2.9% 



20.6% 
14.8% 
5.9% 
2.9% 
2.9% 



2.9% 



50.0% 



47.1% 



2.9% 




EKLC 



210 
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Transitions ,were important tiipes for ; learning in the areas of 
socialization and independervce/school readiness ? ^. those types of 
objectives . weij4 matche^ tO\ 50.0% and* 47.1% f respectively^ of the 
agendas during morning transition^^^riods. Here, most frequent 
objective-matches included "being able to make transitions" and 
"running errands" (20.6%), "receiving praise" (20.6%), and "being 
sensitive to the needs of others" (17.7%). ItJwas here also that such ^ 
activities as "putting materials away," "attending to a task/' '^nd 
"listening skills" were practiced. Only one of the agendas relate<3 to 
the preacademic area, that of language. » 

When all the types of objectives were ranked across the total 
settings,' the teacher's emphases were illuminated; Table. 7.16 pre- 
sents these data. In summarizing the agendas that mat ' to ob- 
jectives found in the phenomenological plan, there was ^ fairly even , 
distribution of objective types, although most of the highly-ranked 
ones were in the areas of socialization and^ school readiness; 36.7% 
of the agendas matched objectives in the area of independence/school 
readiness, 34.7% in social development, and 28.6% in the preacademic 
area. Most highly ranked areas included language, self-help, respect 
and sensitivity to others, caT5)rising nearly half of the matches. 

Overall, the patterns found in the phenomenological plan were 
similar to those found in the contractual plan, with differences 
showing up when objectives unique to one or the other were coded. The 
teacher's language objectives, as weir as those of the written plan, 
were mostly accomplished during Snack and Free Play. Most of her pre- 
academic objectives ^re accotplished during Stoll Group, then during 
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Table 7.16 . 
Ranking of Types of Phencjmenological Plan Matches 
by Frequency of Occurrence 



Types of Objective^ 


% Across All Settings 


Area 


Language 


14.4% 




Preacademic 


Self-help 


12.1% 




' School P'^adiness 


Respect for Others 


1^ .8% 




b*jcializ<ucion 


Sensitivi^ty to Others 






Socialization 


Playing Independently 


8.2% 


% 


School Readiness 


Self Concept 


^ 6.9% 


Socialization 


Listening 


6.2% 




School Readiness 


Taking Turns 


5.3% 




Socialization 


Other School -related 


4?e% 




School Readiness 


Fine Motor ' 


4.3% 




Preacademic 


" Handling Materials 


3.9% 


/ 


1 School Readiness 


Naming 


3.6% 


Preacademic 


Numbers ' . . 


3.3% 




Preacademic 


Other Preacademic 


3.0% 




Preacadonic 


\ Groujine^s 


1.9% 




Socialization 


Working Independently 


; ^ 1.6% 




School Readiness , 

4 



- - Summary by Area: 


School Readiness 


^36.7% 




Socialization f 


34.7% 




Preacademic 


28,6% 
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tnack and Circle, As in -the contractual plan^ few preacademic 
bjective-matches . other than language ' ones occurred during Free Play. 

• ' . • . ' ' 
"Taking turns/' the teacher intent statement that iruDSt nearly coin- 
* ^ . ''^ * / * 

cided with the interactive intent of the socialization objectives • in 

the contradtual^ plarif- occurred across all, settings at a small rate^ a 
pattern differing from the contractual ^plan where social interactions 
were found primairily^ during Free Play and Transitions, anc at i er 
percentages. However^ this cbuii explained by the more limited 
definition ' of taking turns and the teacher-direction involved in 
events coded that way in the phenomeno logical plan. Fine motor activ- 
ities occurred only during Snnall Group^ again simi'lar fco -the con- 
tractual plan; likewise^ teacher intent as well as written objectives 
for self-help skills, occurred primarily in Large Group and Snack. 

Independence/school readiness objectives^, those most different 
ffom the contractual plan except for the self-help skills 'the teacher 
included under this rubric^ were found at their highest rate§ during 
Free Play and Transitions. "Being sensitive to the needs of others" 
occurred evenly over all settings except for a lower rate during Small. 
Group. Michael requested^ though not always "respectfully^" as- 
sistance (11.0%) across all of the settings^ and especially during 
Free Play and Snack. 

Congruent Matches 
Ihe data were also analyzed to identify patterns for objectives 
which were common to both contractual and phenomenological plans. For 
instance^ the following agenda was coded as matching objectives in 
both plans: "initiating a conversation" on the phenomenological plan' 



and "asking questions" on ,the contractual plan, both language area 

skills: ' ^ , ^ . ^ 

Mic: .[Teacher, Teacher]. Gcjt a got my toys? ^ 

T: . Do 1 have you^ toys? * . 

Mic: (shakes head) yes, then no), ■ 

T: Wo . / . what toys? ' 

r-' Mic: My . • • my little one, 

T: Did you briny it to school? v 

Mic: (nods yes) - ■ " ^ . ^ . 

T: Oh, Michael, I'm not ^ure I do. What, that 

^ little car fron Sambo's? 

Mic: (nods'yes) Cracker Jacks. In Cracker Jacks, 

T: Oh, In Cracker Jacks? v 

^" Mic: (nods yes) - ' ^ i . 

T: I'.m afraid not, I'm afraid it got (.^^. •.)' 

More unambigiious^ agendas, such as eating a cookie, .putting' shoes on, 

working form puzzles, showing "two" or "three" also were coded as 

agendas which matched both types of plans.' . . . 

Of the 162 agendas matching the contractual plan, 121 or. 74. 7% 

were congruent to objectives on the jAienomenolo^dal one. Fdr the 

phefianenological plan, the percentage of congruence was less: of ^he 

305 agendas matched to the 'phenoroehological plan, the 121 matches 

. - * ip 

which matched objectives on the contractual plan conprised 42.62% of 

teacher intent, (inxother . words, while a latge proportion of con- 
tractual plan objectives were contained in teacher intent, these con- 
gruent matches accounted for 'less than half of teacher intent'. 
Becauseiof the high percentages of overlap, however, the patterns of 
the congrilient objective-matches were similar to those found for the 
contractual and phendmenologic^l plans in their entirety. 

Hie data were also ana^^zed with regards to matches where an 
objective matched one type of plan but not the other. ^ On the con- 
tractual plan, 41 or 25.3% of the agendas matched objectives which 
were not congruent to teacher intent. Two of these objectives. com- 



' prised .31 . of the 'matches: "actively exploring ehvironment" and 



"seeking friendships." The former was evei^y distributed across' most 



settings with the - exception of Snack ^and Large Group. Seeking friend- 
^hips occurred most frequently during the more unstrugtured settings 
of Transitions and Free Play*.^ Other congruent objectives of this type 
' , inclu(3ec[ ' setting and clearing his place at the tabl^"^ and hygiene 
activities, most of which occurred during Snack and Large Group. 



A larger proportion of , the objectives on t|iG 



phenomenological plan 



' did not occur in similar fafehion pn the contqaetual plan; 184 qr 
60.3% of the agendas ^^lat;ecl . uniquely tp t4acher intent. These 
included the objective-matches i^ the independence/school readiness 

-and SQcializatibn areas overall,* and /objective-matches in more spe- 

' ~ ■ 

cific areas such as labeling,^ fine motor, and engaging in conversa- 
tions. However, these objectives were so . distributed that the 
patterns described for the phencxnenological |)lan as a whole held"^ for 
them as well. , , ' - 

/ Therefore, nd significant new patterns in the distribution of the 

. objective-matches by setting were found in th^(b analysis of these 
subset^. However, one finding suggested that while two objectives 
were stated on the contractual ""plan only, Michael was achieving them 
both without presumed teacher intent and without teacher , involvement. 
These could be classified as self generated objectives because of the 
patterns indicating lack of teacher direction and/pr intervention in 

their acconplishment . 

I ^ • ■ ■ - . 

, I • Non-Matches 

The final category of matches to be discussed, arid one which held 
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consid^able interest , for the discovery of other self -gene rated 
objectives was that of non-matches/ i.e., those ©f , Michael's agendas 
which matche^ neither the contractual ^not the phenanenolqgical plans.- 
Of all the agendas, 321 ♦were coded as nbn-matches;^ 'that ' i?, those 
which ^ere different frbm the ob^j^tives stated^ in the written or 
teacher's plaps either by level o'r^topic, or which extended beyond the 
listed'a^s new objectives. . ' . ^ 

These non-itiatches, where Michael Is behaviot went beyond the stated 
oiJjectives of ■ h^s ' program, occurred pr^dnarily during Circle, \ Sin^ll 
'Group/ and Large Group,/ the^ rnqre structured of the settings.^ The 
y )ioK-matches in those three Settings accounted for 77% of the 
distribution.- Table 7.17 presents these findings. 

. ' . ^^^^^ ^-^^ 

Frequency ..of Non-Match Agendas by Setting 

Setting Frequency Percent of Non-Matches Percent 'of All Agendas 

Free Play 27 8.0% 29.3% . 

Snack ^ 22 6.5% 37.3% 

Circle 98 29.2% 62.4% 

Small Group 88 26.2% ' 53.0% ^ 

Large Group . 72 ^ ' 21.4% 52.9%. 

Transitions 29 ' ^ 8.6% 40.3 

X,, ^ . — 7^ 

TOTAL' 336 100.0% 000.0% 



Even by doubling the other settings to roughly account for differences 
in time, the pattern prevails. t 

An analysis of non-niatch agendas by day brought to light some 



differences. Here, the first day did not predominate as it did for 
•the other matches; Day 2 included the highest proportion of 
objectives. When comparing the frequency jof non-matches by day with 



2,1 G 



all 682 agendas, ^nost of Michael's activities on the second day of 
data collection went ' beyond the stated objectives r the smallest 
proportion^^curred on Day 1. This lends some additional support to 
the suggested. re.search effect, that on the first v day of data 
collection, the teacher \Vas attenpting .to assure that classroan 
activities, matched stated objectives. Table 7.18 summarises these 
findings. ~ , • . ^ - . 



Table 7.18/ 
Frequency of Non-Match Ag^ndas«tty Day 



Day Frequency Percent of Non-Matches Percent of All Agendas 

bay.l 112. 33.3% ' " ' 42.6% ^ 

Day 2' , 142 , 42.3% ^ 58.9% 

Day 3 _a2 ^ 24.4 % 46.1% ' 

TCTAL 336 100.0% ^ ' 100.0% *r 

i ^ 

The 336 agendas coded as non-matches were sorted ihto categories 
and then analyzed for setting characteristics. Table 7.19 illustrates 
the result of the categorization. The largest set of categories, 
while not directly or explicitly related to objectives and therefore 
not matched to them, provided information regarding Michael's class- 
room style. This category include nine subgroups entitled Watching/ 
Listening, Waiting, Random Behavior, Inappropriate Behavior, Noticing, 
Asking for More, Teasing, Choosing, and Giving/Seeking Affection, in 
order of their frequency. These agendas comprised 53,>»3% of the 
non-matches. ' ^ ' ^ 

The most frequent of this set, and of all the subgroups, was 
Watching/Listening; its 60 agendas accounted for one-third of those 
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Table l.'\f^ 
Categories of Agendasl Which Matched ' 
Neither Contractual nor Ki«iomenological Plans 




Non-Match Category 


i 

^ — ms^-- — — — 


Frequency 


Percent 


/' - '. — — — ^ 

Classroon Style : 




1:^9 


53.3% 


Watching/Listening {3-3. 5%)tf'^^^. 
Waiting a?. 3%.)-^ " ' 
Randan Be'tiaviors J^^i?^) 
Inappropriate Be5:Sm61?p t^^-'^^' . 
Noticing (7.. 3%) /1*^.>..> ''i*;^ . . ^ 
Asking f 6f :• M6l:^S^'(6 .^y^^'>^% ' 
Teasing (6.7%) . . ° ' i^f ^^..^^^ 
Choosing ■ (3. 9%) "Vv'T- ^^-""""^ 
Seeking Af fecti.dVA|tenti^. (3 .4%) 
. ; . . .. / . * ^.^ 


60 
31 
. 21 

» 13^ 

, .12 
12 

, 7 
6 


17.8% 
9.2% 
6.2% 
5.1% 

^ 3.6% 
-J .b« 
2.1% 
1.8% 


\ Extensions of ^^fiC©^ 


. ... ■ ■ 


100 


29.8% 


Naming (33.0%) 
Pretending {2,6. Q%) 
' Belat^^ Concepts 
Other Fine Motor ( 
Reading (9%) ^' 


16.0%) v '"' 

r6.o%0 : 


'. 33 
26 
16 

9 


.9.0% 
7.7% 

,4.8% 
4.8% 
2.7% 


Miscellaneous .Behaviors 


57 


17,0% 


Groi^p Participation^^ {:381i6%^ ^ 

i)f MaUrials^^0^'#y , - . 
Being 'TSifesi^ted .{i^/Sftf 
ftisceiianeous Agendas (12.3%) 

z V- -,,'■■■> 


22 
18 
10 
7 


6.5% 
5.4% 
3.0% 
2.1% 


TOTAL 


- - - ^ - ..... .... 


336 

0 ■ 


100.0% 

^ . - - 
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indicating,,)^ and 17.8% 6£ all non-natch agendas.' flie; 

criterid^i^^ij^^^ be classified as IWatchi ^fks that 

^^chael^#vi^pri^a5^ in the agenda include an activity frpm 



which ^l^was ^iverteH by sane visual or aural event; he was not tp be 
coded in this manner if his primary, behavior was thdt. of waiting. T^e 

large number ^agendas in this category canplemented fi^ld observa- 

' ' * ' • - ' ' ' ' ■■• . ' ' ■ - ■ 

tions'that a dcxniSiant characteristic of Michael's classroom behavior 

as a Whole was that of intense interest in the activities surrou^ing 

iiim.; At times r this interest was dBUOnstrated by his watching and 

listenilig to teciqhe1:s^r. to what other childreif Vere doing: he woul0 

*listen to the teacher direct , her * inistructional , associate Or cla^roan 

volunteer/ speaV with the school psychologist, or- gathet work mate- 

, rials; he would watch other special services teachers cone into the 

- ' ' • ■«.... . ■ " ^ i - • " 
classroom and pick up children. By do^g this ^ he itiay have gained, a 



picture of aduTt roT,e^ ia^ the ciassroOTi. Itor instance> 2^ .one^ 
exctjange^ he listened to the teaqher instruct a volunteer t 



/ T; [C] really should get up. I really d6n*t want her 

to sit. if you get her back here at this t'able^ • ^ 

she'll probably find something to play with. She ^ ^ '* 

' doesn't need to sit right nc5w. f 

■ '# ■ ' ■ 

^ watching the\tfeacher, - he also, learned classroom procedures and 

standards. He^,^^ children disciplined, for hitting^ for tearing* up 
work^ or for not paying attention; he heard children p|:aised for 
• countihg correctly f and for "being good." He saW the^'tgkTCher demon- 
strate mcdels* of sharing and resolving problesms aS she ' infeer\^ 
other childrenl He learned hai^o use^mterials ;and' saw the teacher 
reading , and writing/ . ' " ' * i / , 

Michael watched .other qhildr^n^ as well. Often^: it was simply 
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'noti.ng what a child vras doing^ such as sitting on the potty, working 
self-help boardi^ or tracing. ' Yet he watched children to get ^ ideas 
for himself, too. He saw them' tease, make CB. radios from bristle 
blogks, or tie scarves ' around theMj| heads. Often, he followed suit, 
'"He watched children at work M pprhaps learned or reinforcei 
learnings fron them*, in instances w|ere one child identified colors > 
ap^er asked about telling time/ and others named body, parts or the 
ABCs. He saw other children being helpful 'to their classmates: one 
helping another talk or keeping someone from sucking her fingers. 

There were, no new learnings or extensions of learnings demon- 
strated in this categor^ Rather, many of the teacher's, interventions 
and' iriteractions with other children and adults served to further her 
intentions for Michael, primarily because he was so' attentive to her 
and to his surroundings. ' - 

ThFl^SnOIrgest proportion of ag^as in this set called Class- 



room Style was classified Waiting; of t^e non-matches, 31 or 9.2% 
- were coded as Waiting. These' agendas indirectly provided feedback 
about Michael's beljavior regarding twd explicit objectives'.- He demon- 
' strated an ability to ekercise self-control in a'^variety of situa- - 
tions: waiting for a .group' or activity to begin, waitihg for direc- 
:, tions. .These provided indirapt evidence regarding his ijachievement; of 
the* objective on the ^)henanenological plan concerned with his ability 
. • ' to ma1<e a transition, either between ' settings or between activities 

> ' < within a settling. ■ Sane of these "waiting*' 'behaviors^ implied his 

/ . patience in waiting "for- a turn, another teacher intent: . waiting to > ; 

paste, tQ fros|, a cookie, or for others to finish.. Through these 
indirect i^easures, there emerged some evidence, to evaluate Michael's ^ 
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Skill in these school readiness^ behavioral areas^ without direct 

instructional activities by the teacher. ^ ' ' 

✓ , ■ ^ ,. 

Randdn Behaviors, another subset of Classroom Style included 21 
agendas, or 6.2% of all non-matches. Ihis subset included agendas 
entitled wandering, crawling arpund, making car noises, ficMling With 
wire, an^ the like. These were behaviors which seened to have no 
-overt purpose or to be tied to any other direction of behavior; they 
li^ere generally of limited duration.^ However, these agendas provided 
some evidence reflardihg the high extent of Michael's goal -directed 
and/or on-task behavior during the data collection peritDd. Of the 
total units. of Michael's Stream of behavior over jthree/days, only 3.1% - 
of them were classified "random." Most occurred during Large Group, 
where these appeared regarding keeping his position with the group 
seated on the floor (e.g., crawling around, looking for a' place to- 
"^itT^nd^i^ijig^tfiBreaHng" 
vx^ utensils). Next most frequent settings were Free Play, Circle,- 
and anall Group, where such behaviors as wandering, fiddling with 
loose' wire making noises, and clapping were coded. Only two occasions 
of "wandering" about the room wete noted, one in Free Play and the 
other during a Ttansition. 

Another similar subset of the Classroom Style category was en-> 
titled Inappropriate Behaviors,- within which 17 or 5.1% of 
non-matches were Included. Agendas were coded into this category if 
they were illustrations of seme obviously negative social interaction, 
usually, signaled by a reprimand or a move to intervene by the" teacher 
or another adult. Examples of this type of agenda were dumping a 
child's can of .clothespins, pulling a table apart, - knocking over 
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blocks^ or negating a child's offer of friendshiph In fact^ most of 
'these agendas did occur with children^ and only a third were directed 
at materials only (^g.r t)anging a plate)-. Ihese types of agendas 
were fairly evenly digfpersed throughout|||fJie settings ^ but when 
directed toward children^ generally involved th<4se from his small 
group plus another boy. However ^ the relatively small ratio of these 
types of behaviors in conparison to all agendas evidenced the ex- 
tensive pattern of .socially-acceptable activities in which MichaejL 
^engaged during the three days observed. 

Hie remainder of the categories in this setj^jrovided information 
regarding style of interaction. A category entitled Noticing emerged 
to account for ins'tances where Michael recognized sanething new or 
different in the setting; these were differentiated from' watching 
behaviors by their intensity and unexpectedness ^ %s in instances of 

when he discovered, "errors" in activities surrounding him. TRe was 

■ ■ ■ » 

first to notice a mistake in the papers in his group's folders and 
that wrong props had been distributed for the Grandpa poem. He was 
ready with an answer to the teacher's questions regarding who hadn't 
been sung to or whp had been left out of , the Good Wbrning Song. He 
would spontaneously point out the "red pop" awaiting the children in 
Snacky or M & M^s sitting in the teacher's materials box before Snnall 
Group. These types of behaviors accounted for 3i9% of the non- 
matches. Most of these occurred during Circle and were prompted by 
teacher questions; however ^ nearly half of all the agendas in this 
category were self -initiated. 

Michael enjoyed .many activities during the morning and wouid 
frequently a^k for more or for an additional turn; another 3.6% of 
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the non-matches were therefore coded into the subset Asking for More. 
Most txxiurred dating Small Group; where hie wanted to continue more 
academically-oriented activities: puzzles^ .hammering r a Match-and-Say:. 
cardy and to" be the teacher. 'Other agendas in this category included 
requests for more juice' or M & M's^ to watch the television .set 
longer^ and to^see himself in the mirror again. ^^These gave additional 
indication of his strong interests in the activities of the preschool 
program y especially the directed ones." 

Teasing was a subset of Classroom Style into which Michael's more 
mischievous behaviors were cpded. The. teacher was generally the 
recipient of such agendas as hiding materials to be returned to her or 
tossing/throwing materials back to her with a laugh; iience, most of 
these agenda^ appeared . during the Smcill and Large. Group sessions. 
Occasionally y he would tease the other children, by keeping toy ani- 
^mals—fro m Ui eJi iV hid l-ngr^otneone ' s shoe , and keeping a Match-and-Say 
card out of a child's reath.v This category included 12 or 3.6% of the 
non-match agendas. j * 

Bnroughout the three days of data collection, Michael was given an 
opportunity to make a choice in a structured situation seven times. 
Ihese behaviors were coded into the category entitled Choosing; 
except" for choosing an action for the group to follow in Circle, all 
the agendas occurred during Small and Large Group sessions. Hiey 
included choosing colors of form puzzles to work on, bracelets to 
wear, and children for the next turn. All but one, where he tried to 
choose a hat by himself, were in direct response to a teacher pronpt. . 

Bie final subset under the Classroom Style category was l^abeled 
Seeking Affection/Attention. There were occasional instances (6) of 
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Michael going to .sit on the teacher's lapr huggijg the £*ysical edu- 
cation teacher r and kissing a picture ctf a cat. Two instances were 
coded as interactions thought to be for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to himself. Itiis category EJrovided another measure of Michael's 
level of independence. 

Thus^ the nine subsets of Classrocxn St^e provided further 
descriptive^ information regarding Michael's behavior in the class- 
rocm. They gave indication of his goal-directedness, his alertness, 
his interest in classroom learning activitiesr and his playful, 
teasing nature. They also showed he did not unduly seek attention or 
affection, nor did he engage in a .large proportion of inappropriate 
social interactions. Finally, there was also some indication that he 
did not receive much opportunity for making choices, at least in 
teacher -directed activities; 

The second— largest category of non-matches which emerged ivas 
entitled Extensions of Objectives listed in the contractual and pheno- 
menological plans. Agendas were grouped in this area when they re-' 
lated to stated objectives on either of the other plans, but differed 
in level of skill (e.g., copying rather than tracing) or in content 
application of a skill (e.g., naming animals rather than colors or 
textures). Agendas that indicated new skills , not mentioned in the 
other pj.ans, were also included in this category. Of the non-^riatphes, 
100 agendas or 29.8% comprised this category. It was subdivided into 
five subsets to reflect with more clarity the patterns that emerged: 
Naming, Pretending, Related Concepts, Other Fine Motor, and Reading. 

One of the more stringent differentiations applied to the matching 
process resulted from the teacher's clarification of her usage of 
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words such as "identify" and "name," as previously noted in Ch^ter. 
VI. Although she used those words interchangeably in both the con- 
tr^ctual and phencxnenological plans, it was het interpretation upon 
probing and retrospection that the intent of her statenents* was the 
sanve: the skill Michael was to ^hieve was t^at of identifying some- 
thing, given a cue . For instance, the teacher statement would contain 
the identifier, "Give me the red one" or "Show me five y as opposed to 
the more soi*iisticated knowledge, required in response to statements \ 
such as "What is this color?" or "How many are here?" Responses to 
the latter condition were considered indicative of the skill, naming ; 

for the former question, the' lower level skill was considered to be 

ft 

one of labeling / the teacher's stated intent. As a result, 33 agendas 
were coded as illustrating the higher level 'of objective (not intended 
by the ;^eacher) , events where ' Michael named colors, textures, and 
shapes without receiving a cue fran the teacher question. In turn, 
only 11 ot±er agendas were coded as "labeling," and thus matched con- 
tractual and phenomenological plan objectives. Iherefiiire, whil^ 
Michael was dealing with colors, textures, numbers, and body parts, he 
was going beyond the other plans and working at a more sofAiisticated 
level. Most revealing, however, was the fact that the teacher, in all 
instances , asked questions that provided no ^ue, thus eliciting the 
higher Jevfel behaviors exhibited despi^te her stated procedures. 

Of the renaining subsets of Extensions, the second most frequent 
was Pretending. There were 26 or 7.7% of the non-match agendas where 
Michael^ exhibited SOTie type of role-playing behavior. Many of these 
agendas occurred in Circle in conjunction with songs and fingerplays: 
pretending to be scared like Miss Moffitt, or mad; or sad. As such, 
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these were considered teacher-initiated because she set the context 
for the children's r^pwnses* ' Other pretending agendas were aJ.so con- ^ 
sidered established by the teacher because she' siqpplied the mater- 
ials: playing "airplane" or "C.B- radio" with bristle blocks, manipu- 
lating sock puE^tSr or putting on knit ski caps to become "monsters." ^ 

Others of these agendas, hov^ver, were initiated by Michael. Some 
were spontaneous and quick expressions during other class activities: 
pretending to be Superman ^during a ^:arf activity, greeting^ a child 
wearing glasses as "Grandma" prior to a poem recitation, aha naming 
his^ rectangle drawing as a "house." Ihose which extended, for the 
longest periods of time' occurred in ^instructured settings in the* ab- 
sence of teacher intervention :» pretending to fish, and washing 
dishes; still another, coded primarily as playing with a" peer, in- 
volved role play in the kitchen areas. ' ^ ' 

Pretending or role play was an objective not at all mentioned in 
the written plan nor in the teachfer"s intent.. Tfeacher behavior showed 
that it was sonewhat supported in practice, primarily in the form of 
fingerplays and simulated training experiences in dining. More criti- 
cal, however, is the direction Michael took in initiating most of 
these behaviors, and at a more soE*iisticated level, during his class- 
roan program. Despite the structure emanating from the adults in the 
Classroom, part of which accounted^ for the occurrence of pretending 
behavior in 11 of the agendas in that category, Michael or another 
child generated role-playing opportunities for the remaining 15. 

The category Other Concepts extended categories on. the written and 
phenomenological plans which aimed to develop skills regarding the 
recognition of colors, textures, shapes, and the like. In practice'^ 
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the teacher encouraged the labeling of more naturalistically-occurring - 
items as well: clocks ahci twins', for instance. She also worked to 
develop an understanding of the function of objects such as napkins^ 
sockSf scarves and animals. ' Two other agendas initiated by the 
teacher were sequences intended to foster under/standing of directional 
prepositions, such as ov^r, under, and behind,, through the use of 
scarves and puppets. While eight of the 14 agendas in this group were 
inpleraented by the teacher despite their absence in the contractual 
and phenomenological plans, MKiiael also generated five agendas in 
this category: he asked for names of more animals and demonstrated an 
ability tq|jdi£ferentiate between goat and cow,' and boots and shoes. 
Again, thisStegory illustrated another instance of Michael taking a 
more proactive role in developing his program as well as examples of 
implicit teacher plans. - ' ^ ' * ; 

In the subset Other Fine Motor, additional agendas varied in con- 
tent fron what was stated on the other plaks. In these non-matche$, 
Michael scooped, poured, stacked, tied' andl untied, fclipped and un- 
dipped, and folded. In addition, he constructed an airplane with 
bristle blocks. The skills listed .on the other plans limited desired 
behaviors to copying r tracing, drawing and printing^^ cutting, using 
paper clips, unscrewing ' nuts and "bolts, and creasing paper. Again, 
however/ all of these non-matches were initiated by the teacher. 
Iherefore, though not articulated in her plans, the teacher nonethe- 
less inplemented these skill ohflectives iiito her program. 

The final subcategory of Extended Objectives involved reacHng 
skills. Michael engaged in such activities as reading labels on 
folders, recognizing his and others' names,, reading letters on a 
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child'§ tee-shirty and wanting to "say" something on p^r. Six of 
the nine agendas in this category were initiated by Micdiael^ illustra- 
ting his growing knowledge of meaning behind symbols. ^ addition^ of 
the three 'agendas which matched the reading objectives included in the 
w^tten plan and teacher inteflt/ Michael initiated two of th&a, pro- 
viding ^an indication of his mbvement towards reading beyond teacher 
plans and practice. ' _ ' ^ 

In summarizing the category Extensions of Objectives ^ which ac- 
counted for' 2^/9% of the non^natches^ a bimodal pablfern energed. Many 
of th^ situations in which the agendas occurred w^e est^lished by 
the teacher, indicating that a proportion of her behavior extended 
beyond what ''she purported to achieve. On the other hand, a signifi- 
cant proportion of the agendas were instigated by Michael without 
teacher ^intervention, and indicated his aB^ity to work at skills and 
to be involved in content that went beyond the e3q)ectations of the 
teacher and the planning team. A later section wi^ analyze this ^ 
finding in relation to the contractual plan for, the subsequent school 

year. ' , ^ 

•me remainder of 'the non-matches were related to randon\, or 
^ ■ 

Miscellaneous Behaviors, which were not clearly related to particular. 

■ i .f ■ ■ ' ■ 

objectives, and as such, of minimal interest in this study. These 
included, the four subcategories entitler^ Group Participation, Use of 
MaterialScr Being Assisted, and Miscellaneous Agendas; each ccnprised 
less than 7% of the non-matches, 17% in total, and 8.3% of all 682 

agendas i ^ , - 

Group Participation was coded for those agendas indicating 
Michael's response to a group activity such as taking a bow, doing 

' • . ■ • 228 ' 
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poCTi actions r and putting hand pi^jpets on and off. Also coded in this- 
category were activities of putting foam blocks on his feet and 

4 ■ , . 

walking around with them, one day^s task in Large Group, and moving, 
furniture to an activity table. The subset "entitled Use of Matfeifials 
included agend^is such as receiving more paper to cut, getting a pin, 
closing the door, and 13 cleaning-up behaviors.^ Being Assisted 
included agendas where something was done to Michael without his 
initiation, such as the teacher tying on a -scarf or piece of string, 
and pinning a note on him. It also included two agendas of being 
hugged By. another child. Finally, the subset Miscellaneous Agendas 
included seven agendas which were not easily classified into any other^ 
categocies, such as starting to leav^, eating M & M's given as a rein- 
forcement, and answering a child's call from across the room. , 

The. non-matches as a whole provided a rich picture of Michael's 
classroom life. 'Hiey illustrated how proactive he was in ditecting 
some of his curriculum; they also evidenced that the teacher operated 
on still another level, that she hadf Inplipit plansx not verbally ex- 
pressed in her intent. Finally, the non-matches provided indirect 
measures of some of the objectives held for him in the areas of be- 
havior, independence, and socialization. Agendas determined to be 
miscellaneous and uhgroi^iable for any apparently relevant purposed 
^ere rainimal . 

Relationship of the Future lEP 

Earlier, in Chapter VI, it was shown how very little of the pheno- 
menological plan was reflected in the contractual plan developed for 
' Michael's next year of school. The analysis of the empirical plan 

229 
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similarly re-enforced that contention, in that the skills and activi- 
ties .r^chael^^was dertjpnstrating, particularly those that.- emerged as 
non-matches, were likewise not coninunicated in his program for the 
next year. This was particularly evident in tv^ areas: his role- 
playing and his pre-reading endeavors. • • 

^ Michael was already^ demonstrating more.' soj^iisticated pre-reading 
interests that either the teacher or the contractual plan indicated. 
He was reading labels, selecting books as an independent activity, 
recognizing his and others' printed names, and wanting to "say" some-: 
thing on paper. Hiese ' activities were self -gene rated, wit|;iout 
intervention by an adult. 

In terms of specific early reading readiness skills such as visual" 
and auditory discrimination, beginning jiionics, and sinple story 
reading, that. he^ may have been*ready to begin, the Thesaurus included 
seme that may have been apprbpriate to his level in the forthcoming 
year, ^^t none were actuatly listed on the future lEP: 

EBC93 Tell familiar story with pictures in 

book for cues 
EEC91 Verbalize about d;rawing 
EE£96 Tell whether orVnodj'a^2 words rhyme \ 
EBC105 Put together and tell 3-5 part sequence ;^ 

stdry ^ 
EEE92 .Match symbols 

EEE94 Retell mafn facts from story heard 
EEE120 Name lower case letters of alphabet ;^ 
. EEEl^O Sight read 10 printed wotds - 

\he teacher, had some objectives in mind at a similar level, but they 
were not transferred , to the written (jocument developed for use by his . 
new teacher. 

Michael also illustrated some, initial abilities in role-playing. 
These could have been incorpprated to^strengthen both his^ cognitive/ 
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language and social develc^inerit. Neither the teacher nor the written 

document took advantage of this ^interest, 'although the Ohesaurus did 

include a few objectives -in its' Socialization section /that might have 

been apprqpriately listed: — . * 

^ _^j^^6 Play "dress-ij)" in adult clothes 
y N ^iB87, Imitate adult roles 

EEB94 Act out parts of story, playing a , 
part or using puppets 

Again, however, these types of objectives were in the minority in the 

Socialization section of tlie thesaurus , and were not even present .in 

the Cognitive or Language sections, . 

Michael also wanted to learn to write, his name' and put it on his 
papers; both of these were listed as objectives on the contractual 
plan. He was also interested in naming '-letters and numbers and in 
counting, as the teacher's intent indicated, but none of these became 
a part of the future contractual plan. 

In summary, while the future cohtractual plcin contained appro- 
priate items for> Michael to achieve during his next year in kinder- 
garten, it did not reflect much at all of Michael's self-generated 
curriculum interests. Michael's 'enpirical plan and teacher intent 
were congruent in terms of accidtmic skill areas, but little of this 
was transferred to the contractual plan. Little advantage was taken 
of Michael's interest and abilities in role-playing to foster skills' 
in other areas that were deficit, namely in language and in social- 
izing with other children. 
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^ . ^ . ^ ^ CHiiTER VIII 

M^^.- ^ • ^ . ' 

'j^-.^f^^'* . SUrWVro AND IMPLICATIONS 

Sunfoiary bf the Study 

Ohe study af individualization ?ias had a paradoxical historyl It 

' — 1 

is one of those educaticxial j*iencniena whose value has been espoused by 
r. practitioners and thi^rists alike, .but whose test in th§ research 

• A ' 

has produced less than satisfying results. Attempts to evaluate 
?act ''of Individuali^tion have been diffuse, but only a .few 
gtudi'eg haye^^yoviM beyond the description of a particular approach to 
assess the qualitative effects of programs and^ practices upon children^ 
or the^^^gree to which individualization was occurring. Variables of 
interest in most of the studies have been limited to cognitive ancj 
affeqt.1i>^^.outc6iite^ as meas^ured by standardized tests, types of in- 
structional ;(Sft^5itions> teacher and student traits, quant^y of in- 
structional time,^ and teacher and student satisfaction, . 

The i^dividi^al educational plan (lEP) , as a particular case of 
individiSlizatiori, has had a sjigwLl^ history. It was an ideology 
"whose time had come," valued so much by educators, pareob^ and 
policy-makers that it became a legislative mandate. Public Law 94-142 
guaranteed the right of every child receiving special educaticxi ser- 
vices to' an individually planned , prografo, documented in an lEP. Along . 
with a flurry of . mandated isrplenentation practices, a host of studies 
was engaged to evaluate" the impact of lEPs. Again, these ^studies' 
focused upon their effects on administration, teacher time and satis- 
faction, and parental satisfaction and involvement. Only one re- 
I ^searcher ^ has inquired as «^to whether t:eachers actually used them after 

• • ■/ ■ . ' ■ ' " ' . I 
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they w^re written;' there is ^et to be' an investigation as to whether 
or not children's education is any- dif fer^«fe at the classropm level. 
Once the lEP* is iirplemented. And ftow, afOHr tjhe glov of the initial 
legislation has* passed and in a politic^^cli^te of deregulation, the 
lEP has lost its glamour, . and its purpose as a means towards quality 
programming is 'threatened, ' 

. ■ . ■ V ' . ■ . : ■. ■ ■ / . t) ■. 

The purpose of, this study was tc^ investigate the process of indi-^ 

vidualization, and the lEP^^as a case in point, from ^ alternative 
perspective, seeking information about the relationship of plaft to 
reality' so that both educational ideolpgy and public policy might be 
more^ adequately informed. A propositicJn f6r a triangulated' study of 
individualization was put forth, and the study was conceptualized as 
the in\>estigatipi^;of thfe. relationships^ among 'three forms of the indi- 
vidual plan: the*^ contractual plan, or the cbliaboratively-developed 
. ■ — ^ ^ 

program ais, expressed in a written document; the pHenanenolog ical 
plan, or the teacher's intent for the program; and the enpirlcal 
plan, or the program-as-experienced by the child, ' Utilizing a 
research design of mixed multip]^ strategies for data collection and 
analysis,^ a model for consideration of the individualization process 

■/ . / . , • • ■ ' ' 

emerged, • . \ , 

■ ■ ■ .. ■ " ' 

. 'For each component of individualization, different data collection 

'techniques, were utilized. For the contractual plan',^ thfe task was 

siirply to obtain consent to acquire a copy of the formal HP as de- 

veloped for the child-subject .earlier in the year ,V and/ to question "key 

actors at>out the * process of its development. A copy of the data bank 

of instructional objectives used by the public school system was also 

■ • • . • I ' ■ • ' ' . ' ' '■ ■ 

obtained,' ' ' . ^ . . ■ 
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An ethnographic approaclj was taken to^ explicate teacher intent. A 
phenom^ologicaj. plan emerged from a series of interviews conducted 
with the teafcher -subject, and highlighted the* goals and*" gbjectives 'she 
held^for tl^e preschool program, , her class, and 'for the child-subject 
in particular. Ihese interviews were audiotaped and transcribed. 
They were also' supplement^ by field observation in. the classroan, 
both prior to and during the. interviews. 

In prd^r to obtain information about the enpirical plan, a video- 
tape record of the child-subject's natural stream of behavior wa6 
-taken. Hhis^ was suf^lemehted by observations of the classroom setting 
both*, bef pre and during the tapiing, as well as by teacher retro- 
spection, where the teacher was asked to comment upon the events 

■ r ■■ ' ■ - / ' 

» J ■ 

depicted on the. tape^r^Teacher retrospections were audiotaped and 
transcribed. A videoscript was prepared, for data analysis, and con- 
.sisted of the parallel- placanent of the verbatim videotape tran- 
scriptions, the descriptive setting notes, and the teacher , retro- 
spection ^iranscriptions*. . 

In summary.,^ the data archives included: ' 

1. a copy of the contractual plan and the data 
, bank of objectives from which it was drawn; 

2. " transcriptions of teacher 

interviews ; v 

3 . videotapes ^and transcriptions of the child- 
subject 's natural stream of behavior; 

'4. audiotapes and transcriptions of teacher tetro- 
'.Spection;^ and 

5. ^ field notes of classroon observations . and 
informal interviews and discussions. 

Together these constituted • a triangulated , set . of data aboutl the 

. . . ; • . . . , . . 'W . 

' E^iencxnenon called individualization. 

\. ' ■ ' ' \ . 234. ■ : ' 
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Because of the multiple fonns of data, multiple strategies of data 
analysis ^ were, also demanded by thi§ study. Their purpose was to 
synthesize, the data so that relationships apross the three types of 
plans would be ..manifest. A document analysis was conducted on the 
contractual plan to ascertain patterns ^ of form arid content. Content 
analysis methodology was also utilized to analyze the teacha^ inter- 
views. Using'^a team of three analysts, a^ category ^stem grounded in 
the identified framework ofr the teactv^r's intent was constructed. The 
categories vfere arranged to indicate, the scope of the teacher 's^ntent 
'as well ^s its hierarchical arrangement. The depiction of the phenom- 
enological plan which was developed was similar vin format to the con- 
tractual brie,; each including numbered goals and objectives held- for 
the child-subject, yet differing with regards to organizing framework, 
specific content, and detail 

Analysis .of the empirical plan ^ was a much more complex task. 
Here, strategies from ecological research proved most useful in unit- 
izing and categorizing the stream of behavior. The units of agenda 

and. circumstance were defined based on .^the ecological^ notion of ^pi- 

~ . • • . - 

' sodes, and the stream was unitized accordingly by a team of two 

analysts. Both formative and sunmative measures of inter-analyst 

agreement were kept to assure consistency ' in application of the rules 

for unitization.- These units comprised the onpirical plan. > 

In .order to categorize, the empirical plan*, a matching procedure 

■a ~ > 

was developed so that the main question, of this study could be ex- 
ploted; i.e., to describe the relationships that existed across the 
thr^e components of^ individualization. Each agenda in the enpirical 
plan was matched back to an objective on either the contractual and/or 
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the j^ienomenological plans;, those agendas^ which related to neither 
were coded as non-matches. Again, measures of agreement were 
tracked, especially for t unambiguous items;- for the others, the 
analyst team functioned' as an expert panel to reconcile discrepancies 
in coding. Agendas were also coded for. day and setting J Once the 
matching process v5?^s complete, the search for categories and patterns 
airtong the 682 agendas was facilitated through the use of a coirputer- 
ized program. By adapting program routines for frequencies, cross- 
tabulations, and other subset analyses, patterns, of interest, across 
the data were explored. Further categorization and referral back to 
the transcripts and videotapes resulted in the final findings . which 
were reported. ^ 

t- ' 

Highlights of the Results ^ 

The central purpose of this investin-*- was "O ferret out dis- 
crepancies and similarities among the vario ■ conponents of the indi- 
vidualization process and to explicate the relationships among them. 
Ihere were no ^hypoliiieses tested in this study; rather,- its purpose 
was to generate information about variables and hypotheses that might 
be germane to a fiiiler understanding of the process ^-of individualiza- 
tion. Hence, the doiftain pf this, inquiry was limited to documentation, 
as opposed to the determination of causality or thq search for solu- 
tions (see Cuba, 197&). Further, while le' typicality of the research^ 
setting, the subjects, and the planning process was' evidenced, the 
reader should be cautioned about generalizability. Any generaliza- 
tions made fr6m this study should be considered working hypotheses 
rather than conclusions (see Cronbach, 1975). 
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Further, the analyses were limited to a consideration of the 
matches among the various cotponents of -ihdividi!alizatiortf and to some 
extent, the effects of context. No attempt was made to delineate 
findings about the IIP process in general nor to other aspects of the 
teaching/learning setting available in the data. Thesp data exist, 
however, in '.the data archives, and could be retrieved and useful "in 
the investigation of other questions beyond the scope of this study, 

Ihe results showed that there was indeed congruence across written 
plan, teacher intent, and the child's program-as-experienced. - The 
teacher incorporated nearly 70% of the contractual plan into her 
stated plans; and the . child-subject acted upon approximately 68% of 
tieacher intents ' and 44% ^of the objectives in the contractual plan. 
Even the discrepancies were not contradictory; the emergent pattern 
illustrated how the inr^^ridualized program grew in scope as one moved 
from written to •'^'^he plan and through child behavior, and how the 
additional obje^- Lives complemented what went before. It was through 
the ^tudy of the discrepancies created by increasing parameters of the 
plans that led to SOTie'Of the more interesting conclusions and irrpli- 
cations, ' ' / • 

While most of the objectives of the contractual plan were con- 
tained in teacher intent, the most critical finding in the cOTparison 
between the vas that they^^were constrr :ed according to two 

different frames of reference, l^e objectives of the contractual plan 

were organized -according to a carricular model, whereas the teacher 

\ 

reconfigured those objectives to reflect hep personal values and pro- 
fessional perspectives. In the teacher's mind, specific objectives 
for Michael .were nested in three overarching goals: that he be able 

• ' ' " , 237 ■•' 
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;to function independently'/ that he succeed in a' non-special education 

— ■)* ■ ' ■ . 

kindergarten classroom^ and** that .he become sensitive member of a 

, V ' ' , . ■ 

social group. Ihe c^ontractual plan , on the other hand, enphasized' the 

development of ^' cognitive/language , self-help, and* motor skills. The 

teacher cast the multitude of objectives;, not only Michael's but also 

those of the other children, into a framework more congruent with what 

she was about as a person and as a professional practitioner. She 

related to Michael as an individual, yet she' cast his objectives into 

a context that served not only him, but both the other children and 

what she valued as well. The classroom curriculum became the 

teacher's perspective, a finding, that substantiates the work of 

Janesick (1978) . ' ^ 

Other findings of interest that emerged as a result of comparing 

^ . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ' 

teacher intent to the contractual plan included: 

* Objectives found in both the written plan and teacher intent 
often served as means to differing ends; the teacher may have 
: /been working on similar skills, but her purpose for learning 
those skills differed from the contractual plan. Exairples of 
this occurred especially with language and play objectives: 
for instance, she related Michael's achievement of language" 
, skills to social language developnent, and of play skills to 
the development of independence. In the contractual plan, 
language skills were related to correct usage, and play skills 
were included for the purpose of socialization. 

The teacher coped with remenbe ring and handling large numbers 
of objectives by integrating them into her schema of desired 

* ■. ' 
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classroom prograrti goals r which were then achievable^ during 
total class activities; for exanple, jWichael's language^ and 
self-concept needs could be met in the context f of regular 

activities through his interactions with other children 

specific "lessons" were then not as necessajry nor was indi- 
vidual instruction . . . 

Another way the teacher achieved parsimony was to utilize pre- 
sent classroom settings and everyday occurrences to achieve 
objectives/ for many of the .children, again eliminating the 
need for specially-planned group or individual lessons; for 
ejcaitple, needed self-help skills . could be practiced in the 
cafeteria or gettiiig off the bus. 
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; These findings corroborate the review by Caarlc and Yinger (1980) 
that documented the fact that , teachers deal with the cOTplexity of the 

teaching , situation by siir^JTifying it in safe rational and adaptive 

' * • . \ , , 

way. Here, the teacher '.s implementation style and management strat- 
egies affected how large numbers of objectives were consolidated into 
a manageabl'^ plan. Additionally, this study provided inficHlfe' ' ^n iiD 
support how teachers recast objectives to suit their own purposes, and 
as to how they identify and monitor aspects of the teaching/learning 
situation that were most relevant to. them, findings also reported by 
Morine (i^ Yinger, 1976) and Morine-Dershimer (in Brophy, 1980). 

The analysis of the empirical plan was guided by three questions: 

* What objectives on the contractual plan were 
being met?" ' 

* What objectives of the phenomenological plan 
were being met? 
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* What else were, Michael and/or the teacher doing? 

Slightly ovier h^lf of Michael 'g activities related to objectives 
found in teacher intent and/or the written plan. Over 50% of the 
objectives in ^he contractual plan were matched to Michael's observed 
behavior y and over 67% to objectives indicated in teacher intent. 
Thus^ a good portion of what w^s intended for Michael was being 
achieved. But most importantly^ the other half ^of Michael's behavior 
extended^ beyond, what had been planned. Overall, this presented a 
bimodal view of what was occurring in the classroom: teacher plans 
were getting accOTipli shed, but Michael also was a proactive force in 
determining the direction and content of his program. 

The teacher-subject vas quite adept at assuring that her intent 

was carried out in practice. First of all, the objectives from the 

contractiAl 'plan which were congruent to teacher intent were those 

most likely to bC iirplemented . Furthermore, the greatest proportion 

of teacher intent which^ was implenented was that which contained her 

own objectives, those which extended beyond the contractual plan. 

rhus, it appeared that while the teacher wbrked to accoiplish the con- 

tractual objectives, primarily 'preacademic and language in nature, she 

also moved to accomplish those objectives which were more utportant to 

% \ ^ . . - 

her frame of reference; namely, social development, independence, and 

learning to do what wa^ expected in school. This was consistent with 
the goals ^ which she valued most highly for her program, and with 
findings by Morine (in Yinger, 1978).^ 

Other indications of teacher influence upon the program-as- 
experienced were^ found in the analyses of objective-matches by 
settings. Ihe predc«ninant objectives which matched Michael's agendas 
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across the various behavior settings were consistent with the 
teacher ' s expectations of was tft occur in those settings. In 

other words, a siianding pattern of behavior had been ejfeablished which 
shaped Michael's behavior. , This was accomplished not on^y by the 
teacher's overt actions and verbalizations in establishing and' main- 
taining the pattern, but also through the use of space, "the selectiofi^ 
and plaCenient of behavior objects, and the structure of time, so that 
behavior and milieu were synomorphic, in ecological terms. Uius, what 
was found, surprisingly, was that socialization anld^ independence 

skills were a^ predominant match during Free Play; that feeding 5thd 
language agendas occurred during.* Snack; and that preacademic skills 

were in the majority of agendas during Circle and Small Group • The 

/* '* 

strength of the behavior settings, however, is related not only to 

teacher intent, but also to Michael's self -initiated behr r. i en 

in those situations, in. the absence of teacher direction, >lichael's 

behaviors were consonant with, the standing patterns of behavior for 

i . 

the various settings. .As a result, and to further substantiate this 
postulate of ecological theory, there were relatively few instances 
where Michael was reprimanded for inappropriate behaviors. He was 
reading the "programs" of the settings., ^ - . \ . 

Another interesting set of findings concerned Michael '/s proactive 
nature. Just as the teacher was able to carry out her intent, so did 
Michael carry out a set of agendas that went beyond what was planned 
for him in> either his contractual or phenomenological plan's. Over 50% 
of his behavior was categorized as non-matches. Despite a setting 
heavily influenced by adult intent, quite structured and with limited 
opportunities for choice,' Michafel was able bo ^direct a fairly signifi- 
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cant ainount of his program. Several instances evidenced this: X) 

- V ■ . . 1 . ■ . 

Michael's self -initiation!, of behaviors wljich were coded as "seeking 
out friendships" and "exploring the environment;" 2) the .area of pre- 
tending, not mentioned in any of thf plan^ : suppoiU- only at the 
level 0f finger : lays and i^ongs by the t^eacher, but^mpce sudi^ntively 
initiated and sustained by Michael* without much teacher intervention; 
3) the area .lof skill extensions, particularly where Michael indepen- 
dently demonstrated his interest in and readiness for early reading 
experiences; . and 4) Michael's initiatior^<j|f non-match agendas during 
the most structured settinci ^ which also were settings during which 
the teacher carried out most ^of her 'i; Lent. ' this Case study ^ 

supported the hypoUiL zhat the cjrriculum is as much the child's 
perspective as it is the teacher's, -.a finding that extends Jan^sicK 
. (1978). ^ 

Other findings of note which resulted frOTi the bonparison of the 
emperical plan back to the other two plans included: 

* Transitions were inportant settings for learning, particu- 
larly, in tfhis case, for objectives in the ^eas of sociali- 

' « ■■ 

zation, ^independence, and other school readiness behaviors, 

, ^ • ( . . 

Behaviors here were both teacher-directed and self -initiated, 

* Even though the teacher articulated explicit plans for pur- 
poses of this study, there were instances where the record 
illuminated her iitplicit plans as well. Sane were simply 
extensions of content or level not indicated in .the pheno^Deno- 

' logical plan; others were even contradictory to what she said 
she intended, as in the -instance of her asking higher level 
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questions -than she believed appropriate for Michael's sfcage of 
development, and .which nonetheless were answered correct]^ by 
Michael. ' 

* The non-match analysis served another purpose, 'that Of 
illuminating Michael's classroon style. For instance, it 
provided an indication of his interest in classroon events and 
' learning ^activities, of his goal-^irectedness, his alertness, 
and his playful teasing natut6. They also shpwed he did not 
unduly seek attention or affection, nor did he engage in a 
large, number of random or ihappiroE^riate behaviors. These 
would be useful as indirect measures of sane of the objectives 
held for him in the areas of behavior, independence, ; and 
school readiness. ^ ' , . ' ^ 

t A lirge proportion ^of Michael's agendas were coded as 
Watching/Listening . Even though Micha^el was physically 
passive, it was evidenced how a great deal of learning took 
place in these 'situations. Michael gained knowledge about 
claksroqm behavioral expectations, confirmed or re-enforced 
academic learnings by watching and listening ta other children 
respond in teaching/learning interactions, and saw examples of 
others modeling sensitive behaviors towards the children with 
differences. .By watching other children, he also gathered 
ideas he could use for himself, such as building a C.B. radio 
from blocks or tying a scarf ^aroiind his head to be an Indian. 

Additionally, the analysis of the phenomenological plan provided 
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evidence to assess researcher effects on the naturally-occurring 
vbehaviors of the setting in several ways* First, ^ during teacher 
retrospection activities, thfe teacher was able to indicate whether the 
child-subject or any other children were acting differently as a 
^ result of the presence of the equipment or the researcher; she indi- 
cated that Michael's behavior on the videotape was typical and that 
only one other child during one segment was "showing off." Second, 
■although the assessment of degree of teacher desensitizatibn was more 
indirect, the data did expose some cause to suspect potential re- 
searcher, effects there. The large number of agendas of Day 1 which 
matched to the phencxnenological plan, coupled with' the small number of 
agendas C9ded as non-matches, could be interpreted that the teacher 
was more in "control on the first data collection day. This ihay have 
been an indicat>ion of Jier atteirpt to demonstrate best teaching prac- 
tices and that she; was. meeting the intent of the written plan, the 
hypothesis being that while she may have been desensitized to the 
presence of the researcher in the classrcxMn, but not to the research 
question, at least until after the first day. 

Finally, an analysis of the ageryJas showed a low frequency of 
thoslp that had anything to do with the researcher, the television 
equipment , the smock , or the loose transistor wire . In fact , there 
were only 21 agendas entitlejS with any of these conditions, comprising 
3% of the 682 total agendas. Most' occurred on the first day of data 
collection. They we're distributed as follows: ! 

^ Wire V - 1 agenda 

Researcher 0 agendas 

k*: "^ . ' ^ ' - 13 agendas 

Revision ^ * 7 agendas 




As expectedf most of these agendas had to do with the .^niock, | which 

was an^ indication that it -was not entirely canfortable. Being com- 

• 

pliant f Michael wore it in the morning ^ but discarded it after Small 
Group, and^did not wish to put it back on after Gross Motor Time for 
I^rge Group. Ihe , agendas related to the television equipnent were 
more positive in nature, and were construed as learning activities:^ 
for instance, putting the mice on the turn-t^ble^ looking at the tele- 
vision screen to see what" he looked like in a mask, making faces with 
a friend to see themselves on the screen, and the like. Except for 
ithe pre-data collection interchanges with the researcher in tjie 
mornings, there were no agendas where Michael related to the re- 
searcher during data collection sessions. , » ; 

Implications for Practice and Further Research 

Ihe purpose of this stv^ was to explore various aspects of the 

4 ^ ■ ' '• 

individualization' in order to generate information about variables, 

contextual factors, ' and potential hypotheses that might be germane ^to 
practice and futui^e research irt) this area. The lEP proviJ^ed an oc- 
casion to posit an alternative conceptualizati'ori about the process of 
individual planning and inplenentation, ^nd to study individualization 
from a i^ievi? that was more comprehensive than previous research, one 
which involved key ccxrponents of j^he planning/teaching/learning pro- 
' cess. ' ' 

' Originally, Public Law 94-142 was an implemintation technique to 
provide direction to policies set earlier in the courts. The, lEP was 
ihclucied as an alternative accountability system arid as a way to docu- 
ment individualization. .Early . research and practice *Ln: the area have' 
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concentrated on administrative and practical processes and outcones. 
Yeti. it may be as ^irrportarit, if not more so, to advance the study , of ' 
individualization ^ from its conceptual base, 

^ ' The . current political climate of the 1980s seeks to deregulate 
mucjh federal legislation, and a regressive economy is forcing recon- 
sideration of federal support of education. One of the most severe 
tests ^ of. an Innovation .is its capacity to withstand withdrawal of 
resource? and still maintain its conceptual integrity. The lEP pro- 
visions of Public Law 94-142 are key "items under consideratibn for 
revision.. The pragmatic response has been to make it simpler, to 
eliminate many of the regulated components and procedures, and to make 
it a(ininistratively^ore efficient. On the other hand, ^ more appro- 
^priate response might. t>e the 'conceptual one — to search for ways to 
make it more effective, so that it fosters individualization, its 
briginal purpose. ' 

Up until now, most practitioners and researchers have considered 
the lEP to be merely a written document. This' study has shown the 
reality of a different conceptualization, that of a comprehensive 
individualized program^ which acknowledges the interaction of written 
plan, teacher intent, knd child behavior . If the^^ lEP document con- 
tinues to stand in isolation fron teacher and child, it will continue 
to be; perceived as "paperwork" ^^id "time-consuming." As such, it 
cannot become a Vehicle for mediating, and integrating the day-to-day 
experierrce of teacher ^nd child in the planning/teach itig/learning 
process. How to get that input without ^violating due ^process or in- 
creasing paE>erwork remains a critical question. This study poses a 
counter proposal^ to the administrative solution:' that the legitimi- 
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^ 2^1a.op of the subjective, perceptions of t^^ters, Qhiiaj:gn# ';^and 
parents- * ^can '*l5fovide vi&blfe bases • for evaluating' and^. reVisihcp^IEP 
i)oiicies apd procedures., . • ; ' V ' ;/ , 

Questions "for policy evaluation qertainly 'include the relationship 

.' ■ • ■ - . . * , '• ■* ■ 

of teacher values and professional perspectives to the planning and 
iinplementation process. In this case, the ^ teacher ' s- ftaroe of refer'- 
ence differed from that of the 'contractual plaij, arxJ she clearly had 
dif f erent *e,nds in mind for , dealing with ttie same objectives, but this 
discrepancy was a- cqnpl^nnehtary one, .Iti^ teachdr iitplement^d' a great , 
ptoportibn of the conrtracfeial .objecti^s in addition to those of her 
own.^ What may be ^ critigal finding xs that the child primarily acted • 
lipon thbse which were congruent to both and tp others contained only „ 
in teacl:ier intent. The influence'- of th6 4beacher^ in how a policy 
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becomes in5)lemented is powerful. ^ . . ' 

B^is jTiay have *" greater implications when the discrepancy ^ between . 
^1. ^ teacher frame of reference and fonnal dpcument .is''grl||^er. Nearly ali 
the objectives in- vthe cdntractu^l plan were devoted' to aca^enic and 
self -help skills, and those compiemented v one of the teacher 's primary 
' y~ * purposes, that ot preparing Michael for an academic . setting. Her 
' classroom Was structured for such learning; its activities, paralleled 
^ - . what might , be exE^ted in a first grade, and the contractual plan wa$ ^ 
nested within her ""intent. . Had the phenomenological 'plan r;eflected the ^ 
values of a different scHpol of early childhood educators, one whichv 
stresses the. role of play- and social development; fpr ^instance, would 
the discrepancy between the two -plans have beeh as' conplementary? The 
issue of utiiizatibri'or lack of it may in part be due to lack of con- 
gruency between, teacher values and schemes ^br organizing lE^s. 

• ■ ^- ' ' ^ ' ' ■ * • ' ■ ■ • 
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Furthe'r, the preponderance of academic enfAiases in plan development 
/may. result in irresolvable discrfepancies between/ the yaluefe of tlje 
dcteument and those, gf . th^ teacSj^rV and hence , lack o£ ^utilization of* 
the plan and the tendency to* revert to teacher assessments of what is 
iitportant t^ather than the contractual agreement • " , 

School polij^' often interprets the f unction of the lEP to be one 
of providing a/ framework for" the instructional program rather than 
defining the entire program* It is problematic, however, that this 
ocdurred in this. case. • It appeared that teacher intent: guided the- 
framework of the instructional program to a far greater degree. These 
observations, bear further investigation before the question of utili- 
zation is laid to-^est. The wealth of information resting m the 
teacher's head and 'her poj^te^ui role; In iitplementation of policy pro- 



vide juGtification for a ^Qre active and central role for 1:he class- 
room teacher in the plan development process^ a situation^ not re^ 
fleeted in .-current practice v(Pugach, 19&2). 

. Related to this, issue ate questidhs of scope and specificity, and 



' the |)erennial -dilemma^ of attempting to opera*tionalize the ,differentia-^ 

■ ,■ ^ ■ ^- I ' ' 

. ■, ■ ' »■ ' 

tion between goals and objectives. Clearly, the contrd8|^ual . plan 
carried a multitude of specifig, measurable ..objectives. Yet the 
teacher's' intents, stated less "according-to-Hoyle" (or^to Mager 
(1962) , as the case may*^be) seemed workable.^ in so far as providing her 
with a relevant framework . of. operating in the classroom. Most 
importantly, ^ they dbaj^d be evidenced in the descriptive tBcdt^ of 
Michael's activities; e.g., his - listening and watching agendas, his 
low rate of random or inappropriateV behaviors. These types of ob.r 
jectives made sense to the. teacher and their achievement could be 
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evidence<3, without tlie degree of specifidatiODj ^ 
usually reccxnroended for^ statements • of beha\ 
-sid|ration of the use^ *f relevance and evidence \.in d? 
for the statenvent and measurement of objectives; itiay make their 
more tJaiiatable , to teachers. -•• ' ' : 

. - Additionally, the desired scope,, of contractual pians may Aeed 
reconsideration, on the basis of sohe findings in this stu^. IHete ^ 
may be a point at which the nimber of objectives for a teacher to 
process and mediate becomes moot. Also, there is conjecture that 
'while- the plan may be developed oh an individual basis, individuality 
is, lost in practice as ^the teacher strives to cope and integrate 
varying objectives for varying students. The teacher's process may bfe 
one: of Lmanagemejit ~- building cohesiveness into" an^ array of dem^ 
on= fter professional behavior by simplification and re-ordering. Ihus, 
tiie focus on activities , found so often in other studies of teacher 
planning (Yinger, 1978; and also Clark & Yinger, 1979;, Peterson^ Marx,,^ 
& Clark, .1978; Taylor, 1970; and Zahorik, 1975), may, siir^^iy have been 
: a deflection of the teacher's attempts to simplify and contrpl a de- 
manding .environment, therefore, an activity like^ircle. could foster 
■for all the children tlie "development , of a sense of groupness, while 
simultaneously facilitating attainment of one child's language' skills, 
another child's understanding of the terms "over" and "under," and 
still another '-S ability to attendee , a. ^group leader. Along with" 
re-evaluation of degpe^ of specif icity ' may ccine,, "con^^^^ 
■ optimal .numbers of objectives to; include oh- the foW lEP, perhaps- 
leavin|?^re detaiJ- to weekly and' daily instructional plane. .. 

a-he legitimization of subjective- perceptions' also challenges 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■■ ^ " ' ■ • 
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current innovative.' practices .to make individual planning ^^t^ 
ficient, namely the use .'of objective banks., In the interests of 
manageirent _and a-dministratibn, many .schools have turned to the use of 
databases of objectives, either in print or in cOTputerized- form, for- 
use in develonnent> of .plans; Marver '^and David (1978) and Safer et al 
(1978) concluded that data banks anSf data Itenageinent systems were key 
factors conducive to the utilization of lEPs. While at first glance' 
"these objective- banks may appear to ease clerical demands, there is 
the possibility that they' may also be hindering the implementatioriT 
process by de-prof ^ssionalizing the role of the teacher. Uie spewing 
out of . objectives devoid of any relation to the professional values 
and knowledge of the teabher may have resulted in written plans that 
sit' in_ files,' while teachers make use of . cues . from wj.thin themselves 
as well as f torn their "day-to-day interactions, ^ith children to , plan 
and inplement jL'ndividual programs. ^ . 

. In an effort to ease the demands of carpliance, educators may have 
inadvertantly -postered a' system that results in lists of preordained 
9bD6ctaves that have little perceived utility in the classroom. Fur- 
ther, " they may . have hindered the dynamic process of lEP developnent 
•' and the inclusion of differential knowledge from teacher, child, and 
parent.- While, it is argued, there is always ' possibility to include 
self -develop -or group-developed objectives into the bank, 'the power 
of the resource may be so^coercive that it is easier tp ^resort to it 
than to make use of the. alternative. A parallel example caflLbe found 
in the use of curriculum guides — "^Qod" teachers knbW they are only 
a resource and a "guide," but once present, they can easily become the 
• point of least resistance. Planning based ' on profession^ knowledge 



arid es^Jerience is subordinated to' the ease of selecting already 
thought out solutions. Support for this*^ hypothesis can be found in 
the future lEP^ developed by th^ teacher- who by then.* "knew JDOth the 
child and the syston." There was almost tis little reflection of 
teacher knowledge in the future plan as when the first lEP was devel- 
oped by the teapher -subject who at that time "knew the system, but not 
the chil^.^" Hie future lEP. reflected neither the knowledge vthe 
teacher had about the child, nor the ir5>ut of, the child^ regarding his 
curricular interests ^ . 

The role of the teacher in the individualization process must bQ 
taken into account. In the iirplementation of lEP policy at the class- 
room- level, the teacher is clearly the "street level bureaucrat^ who 
Vfeatherley and Lipsky (1977) contended molds and shapes the intended 
policy to i^ ultimate outcanes- fti- practice, due to their consideral?le 
latitude in decision-making. The findings of this study illustrated 
how - teacher^^l^ues did indeed inf luence prior q^ies and how teaching 
decisiioos ,were based rodre upon v?hat a teacher thought ought to be and 
what she came to know of the child rather than on numerous objectives 
listed with little relation to a teacher's frame of reference. Recog- 
nition of teacher perspectives and perceptions in the planning process 
may make the lEP. policy more relevant and hence, more useful in di- 
recting instruction. 

,Yet the">Ct3dy illustrated the teacher is not the only key actor. 
A conception of in^iyidualization as plan plus teacher plus child was 
posited and shown to exist. Each form of individualization differed, 
but conplemented the ot±ier; while the contractual plan may have begun 
as the baseline, it was transformed by the teacher, and additionally 

* i' . ■ ' ^ ' . ^* ■ ' 
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influenced by the child. Hie increasing scope of the different fbrros 
of plans and their iJU^ractive naturT^^ ccxnbined to describe a picture 

o*f individualization that, could influence both practice and research. 

*■ ■ ' . • ' . ' • ' 

The child is proactive/ and this not only provides the teaoher- 

immediate feedback/' but also poses a Sjensible solution to meeting the 
► spirit of the law in its provision that the child attend planning 
meetings/, when appropriate. Cd|nonly excluded due to age/ young" 
children could "participate" in the development of their program/ not 
by physical attendance/ but by input gleaned frcxh systonatic obser- 
vations of their behaviors in re^tion to already-stated goalS/ as 
well as those self -initiated agendas that indicate new directions 
\ which attract the child. ' * ' ^ * 

This knowledge of the child's proactivity may also stimulajje more, 
vali<^ use of ^ data, banks: , to use thelft to describe current behavior for 
the purposes of illuminating" next stepS/ as opposed to using' them a 
priori to pr6^cribe behavior. Furthermore/ to use data banks in ' a 
prescriptive sense may be antithetical to individualization/ which is 
a response to a child's^ unique behaviors. Objective banks are a com- 
posite of , the > past behavior of other children — while many of the 
objectives ]J.sted there may be appropriate \x> a child's current need/ 
there also exists the danger of attempting to fit the child to the 
objectives at hand. The focus of accountability systems should be one 
of evaluating , the congruence of- plans to^ icJentif ied needS/ rather than 
behavior to prespecified plans. In that way/ the focus of evaluation 
is on the degree to which the setting meets the needs of the child 
rather than whether the child has conformed to' external standards. 

Uie fact that there were more agendas identified than matched 

'.V w 
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objectives may also mitigate against prescription.. One interpretation 
about their existence may be that they were functionally determined/ in 
i±?e process of Michaelr*. thfe. teacher, and/or ^other .children "getting 
togethfer." Tlie teacher ma^ have established some potential occasions 
for the emergence of learnings by- her arrangenents of time, activi- 
ties, and materials, but she did not control the achievement of psitr^ 
ticular qbjectives beyond that. Yet they occurred. Perhaps this 
argues for more coripideration of the role of, the teach^ in indi- 
vidualized programs to facilitate function and role manipulation 
rather than to predict behavior cind outcomes. 

Hie final inplication fot practice emanates fr<xn the discovery of 
still another type of plan. Despite a wealth of interview data and 
corroboration of tealcher intent on the meaning of the stated ob- 
jectives, the ::^analysis of the stream of beha\^ior brought to light 
instances where Michael's a^^i^^B went beyond stated tead^jer intent, 
and included an intervention by the teacher to elicit that behavior. 
As a' result;, the phencmenological coiiponent of individualization may 
need to be expanded to include explicit stat^nents of intent as well 
as inplicit objectives. ' ^ ^ - 

Teacher retrospection^ can also play a role in bringing the im- 
plicit and explicit plans together in teacher consciousness. Retro- 
spection may be a mechanism to provide the necessary feedback whicK 
could a'],low teacheps to confront discrepancies between plan . and 

actipn, and to respond to programmatic directions indicated by the 

• 

child. Brophy (1980) reviewed several, studies which showed how 
teachers had more "reality contact" - when lessons went awry or when 
forced to deal with minor deviations from their plans; at other 

• ■ 253 . ■ . • 
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times, they worked on "autonatic pilot" and were less responsive to 
studejnts. from retrospection may serve a similar purpose in ttie 

assessment of. ^teacher effectiveness* A fruitful line of research may 
be to further examine the relationships of teacher plah and classroom 
reality, and the changes in the degree of discrepancy wrought by 
utjjp^zation- of retrospection,. Further, retrospection as a tool for 
self -evaluation utilizing* anecdotal records, observations, arid/or pro- 
fessional peers, for the purpose of confronting -and reconciling such 
discrepancies, could be ihcorporated in professional preparation pro- 
grams arid professional development inservice. 

Methodological Iirplications 

Naturalistic investigations are dennanding ones, as the preceding 
235 pages can attest to. While the purpose' of this study wasQ pri- 
. marily a substantive one, its very nature, particularly in the 
attenpts to match question to design, data collection, and analysis, 
'led to the confrontation of several methodological concerns. As a 
result, there emerged some iiiplications that might be shared with 
other naturalistic inquirers. 

First is the concern for mult iple^ realities. Usually, naturalists 
seek to triangulate in order to take into account their recognition of 
the presence of varied perspectives of "truth." This study stands as 
another exanple of the contention that triarigulation is the essence of 
naturalistic inquiry. There may be two effects of triangulation. One 
may be convergence towards a reconciled "truth," the development of a 
model which synthesizes perspectives. In this study, the via-' 

bility of assuming . and explicating divergence is presented as an * 
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exanple^ 6f another effect. Ihe differences ^ these two outdorneis and 
when either is an appropriate model is fruit for further consideratiOTi, 

To triangulate is to seek information from various actors in the 
system and about various conponents of the system in as many different 
modeg of in^stig^tion as possible (e.g./ document review, ctoser- 
vation/ interviews). Together , theseV result in a "thick description" 
of a piiencHnenon. In striving towards that goal in this study, another 

.implication became clear that of the effects of 'the medium upcM 

understanding that E*ienonienon. \ ^ 

McLuhan and Fiore'g^ (1967) insights that -media alter the way we 
see the world have scmej^iitport to this discussion. If/ a^ they con- 
tend/ an event is shaped more by the nature of the medium by which it 
is caimunicated than by its contient/, then the impact of the selection 
of Articular media for data collection upon results may be a rich 
area for investigation. In this study/ a fairly wide range ^ of media 
was utilized/ from the human- instrument to eleql^onic technology. 
Eye^ recprded evefhts and perused print; ears perceived sounds ^d 
COTimunicative utterances. Television and audio tapes captured 
elements of the same events. These may have pre<ffLspo9ed the analysts 
to think and act in different ways; |:hey may have qepicted, events and. 
settirigs in such a^way as to evoke .unique ratios of serfee perceptions. 

Some of the trade-offs were known. For instance/ videotape was 

,'■*■« 

selected because ^f its low selective attention and its ability/ 

% ' ' ■ . 

through sight and sound/ to capture, perhaps the most detailed "slice 

'of life;" selection of other media may have reduced .the data or have 

introduced more observer bias. However/ had the human instrument been 

selected as thfe "^primary medium of data collection/ it may have added 
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td the record an organizing -scheme of value^ a "sense" of the setting ^ 

*^ - f 

or a more ccmprehensive view than ^the restrictions the camera's lens 
angle' allowed* Degree of detail ^ degree of objectivity; and degree of ' 

r 

synthesis may affect what picture of cui area of inquiry onerges. 

Also in this study ^ a preliminary attarpt was made to use an 

- * • 

internal medium^ that of teacher retrospection. While intended pri- 
marily as a tool for corroboration^ it provided a different state 
through which diata flowed ^ and further addressed issues cerftral to 
beh^ioral psychologists (Lieberman^ 1979; Radford^ 1974)- and sociol- 
ogists (Reinharz^ 1979) regarding the validity of introspective data- 
The investigation of the differential effects of media in yielding 
data otherwise inaccessible^ in bringing to l}.ght new facts^ and in 
stimulating the asking of new questions is an intriguing ^ though per- 
haps elusive methodological concern. - 

A third implication for research concerns the issue of repre- ^ 
sentativeness. Exanples of techniques to provide thicker descriptions 
of the case so as to better assess "fit" to other situations were 
given in this/study. Itie utility of Bronfenbrenner *s conceptiofT of 
various levels^ of systems and Barker's: techniques of behavior setting 

i 

analysis proved to be us;able as tools for assessing and describing the 
typicality of a chosen research site. However^ only the surface was 
scratched in this study ^ and there remains much more possibility for 
the development of tools such as these as alternatives to procedures 
used more appropriately in experiinental* designs and as ways to avoid 
the critique of being "soft." ^ ("^ 

A fourth implication concerns the concept of behavior settings an^' 
th^ir standing patterns of behavior. Gonsonant with Barker (1968) ^ - 
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McLuhan and Fiore (1967) also rerognized thatS "environments are not 
^ passive wrappings ^ but active processes^which are invisibljef . '^'^ 
ground rules ^ pervasive structurea/ and overall patterns elude easy 
perceptions" (p. 68) . ^ this « study^- settings were identified and 
their power to coerce behavior was affirmed. Many of Michael's 
agendas which were independent of teacher behavior were illustrative 
,of the standing pattern of ^^-behaviof at work: at Circle Time ^ Michael 
went to the carpeted area of the rooa\, s^t irj the prearranged chairs ^ 
and waited for the other phildren to arrive; at Snack^ he conversed 
spontaneously^ while at the same table for Small Group^ he raised his 

hand to respond to teacher-directed" questions. His behavior was synd- 

J 

mofphic with the settings of the preschool/ . and he was a child who 

. "read" their programs well. . 7 ^ 

Furthermore^ the function of space'v objects and other people to 
affj^rm or re-direct the behavj-oi; within a settirtg was evidenced; for 
instance^ the-^ teacher d^lls .frcm the T Snack Table^ "It"s time -for 
Snack!" to bring children to the t^ble; or a child. sayS/ "Hey, 
Michael'." and engages Michael in a play activity; or books placed on 
a table attract Michael to leaf .through them. An additional analysis 
of the agendas in this database could result in the identification of 
patterns regarding the relat^Lonship of people^ objects^ and space to 
the maintainence of the integrity of a setting.*' The place^ of setting 
"f>lans" in the jnodel of individualization exists as a potential next 

1^ research step. 

Likewise / the concept of unit of analysis bears further investi- 
g^tibn. Two kinds of units haye been used in ecological research/ but 

: pisode , which indicates psychological 



not usually together: the e; 
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intent of the subject (Barker & Wright^ 1971) ^ and the environmental 

force unit (EFU)^ which indicates external forces brought. -to bear oh 

. X . ; '. • V - . ... - 

the subject (Sghoggenr 1961) .^^ In this study ^ the concept of. eco- 
logical unit y^as reconstrued ^In an attetpt tfo. integrate the two^ 



throi^h^^e simultaneous use of agenda and Ijircumstancer in order to 

"■'.■'[ \ - • . . ■ ' . ' 

cone closer to the conceptual base of ecological research. Continued 
\ ^ 

investigation of the relationship of agendas to circumstances might 
-enable -the researcher to acJdress certain questions more easily: such 
as, what forces interrupted Michael's agendas^ to what degree were 
Michael's agendas congruent wj-th^ conplementary tOr or counter . to the 
circtsmstances of the event? i^what kinds of forces \ (aSultSr children^ 
.eventa^ things) impinged upon MicJiael's behavioA, and were th^fe 
differential results? when a child is reprimanded or deatied deviant r 
what cues in the settingVwere ignored and/or what in the agenda seemed, 
to override the expected pattern of behavior? By consideration of 
typical units of ecological records in tandan^ the linkage betv/e^n 
behavior and setting might be further understood. ' 

The uses of a naturalistic paradigm and an arsenal of multiple 
Strategies and media 'have been helpful to illumine some ^of the in- 
trinsic properties of a system , of - individualization and classroom 
teaching/learning settings. Despite the extent of this presentation 
of methods and results^ only the surface has been scratched. That it 
may have provided inspiration or insights for further substantive and 
methodological questions could be its major contribution. \ 
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APPENDIX A 

Subject ^prop^iaten^ss Seale ^ 
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Subject ^^propriateness "Scale 

Name : Date : \ . 



A. Rank the children in tems of how able"" they are ' to meye aboutj' 
unassisted. - , , ' . . 

• • MOST MOBILE: 1 , " , 

■ 2 . ■ .; „ ■•.• 

3 ■ ■ 

4>> • . ' 

^ ^ 5 . ■■• ^* • ' ■ • 

• ' ' - . 6 , ■ ■ . . 

■ 7 • • 

8 ■• ; . . .. 

; ■. 9 v: . 

LEftSr MOBILE: 10 " ' ■ ■ 

B. , Rank the chilcfren according t9' how well they can make themselves 

understood. • ^ - - ^ 

^ ^ MOST CLEARLY VERBAL: 1 - ' " 

■ • C'^^v* ' • 2 ' - ' ^ 

■ ' , 3 • ■ • 

. ' ^ 5 ^ . ' 

. '6- . - 

7 . • 

^ ^ '8 

9 

LEAST CLEABttr VERBAL: 10 , ' . 
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C. Rank the children according to how well you think others can tell 
if they; have ccamprehended something. .. * ' . ' " . 

MOST -UNDERSTOCX): 1 ^. ' • 

: ■ " . 2 

^ 3 ■ , , ■ ; • ■ . 

4 • , ■ : % 

■ - , • ■ 5- : . ■- 

■ 6 ■ • : , 

' ■ '■■ ■ ■ 7 ■ ■ . ,. ■ ' . .. :• ■. 

LEAST IMDERSrOOD: , \'lO /• . ■ ,\, ° y 

-V^\^ ■ , " ' ■ ■ ,■ ■ ■ ■ . ih ■ 

D. Rank the children 'according to how .well you think they would be 
: a^le to "desensitize" to ^a ' earing a microphone qj: seeing a 

videotape camera in £he rOom. 
MOST ABLE TO^SENSrr!tZE- . ■ 



'J.I1M 



■1 



2 

■ '3 
. . 4 ■ 
5 
6' 

. • . .7 . 
' . . 8 
- . •' 9 \ 

■ LEAST ABLES TO DESQJSITIZE: ' 10 
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;E, Rank the childcen acx3ording to. how often they are present* in the 
. . classroom. . • ' . ' * . 

f40ST PRESENT; ^1 \ ' ^ ^ 

* t'\, ... . . ' ' . 6 . 

■• • 8 -. , . * ^ • •■ " 



■T;'- ''"^^ ikt LEAST OFTEN PRESENT;' ■ 10 



' children according to their attendance record. 

. V- '[ '.'' : • MOST OFTEN ABSENT: ' ' 1 i ^ ' 



■•■ - ■ . . ■ V ■.. .'^ ' ■ 3,. 

, ■ V " . , 7 ■ ' ■■ , 4 

■ , . • 7 

■ ' 8 

; • •■. • - '■• " ■ 9 

. • '• _ 'LEASIV OPi'EN ABSENT:- lO 

G. Which childf^n ^e not present^ 

. * ^ * ; Mbhday /U^: V^- ' ' ' 

- . 'Tuesday AM: ; ' ; \ 

V * ' Wednesday Aivi: ^ • ' 

- Ifeursday AM: V : * 

" " . Friday AM; • - ; , . ' 
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Child's name: 



tEEVIEW GF IEPs 



Date of* last lEP meeting:^ 
Who was present 



Next lEB itieeting? , 



Who wrote the lEP? . 

DOES THE lEP CCm-AIN: 

1. A listing of annual goals? 



Yes 



JQo If so, how many ?^ 



a. What areas do the goals address? • (Caieck those that ajply.) 
Gross motor development - How many? 



j.Fine -motor development 



How. many? ^ 



.» Language development 



Preacademics 



^ ^Social Development, 
hel^ .skills 




Physical development 



Jinotibnal development' 



How many? 
How ^ many? 
How many? 
How,,fni;any? 
How many? 
How many? 




Are other ajeas listed? (Please indicate below:) 



Are . - ..the gbals^ ' pribritized? 



c / No 
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2. - A l3(|tng-of short* term objectives? > ' ^ Y es N o ^ If sor hew 

a. *toia^ areas do the. objectives address? (Ghefflif those th^ apply.) 

' G ross motor develoPfent ^ How many? y ^ 
Fine motor developinent How many? • ^ / 



Language development ^ How manj^ ^ . ' ' ' 



' P reacademics * How many?' 



Social development How many? 



Self-help skills^ ^ . How many? 



^Physical development ( How. many? ^ 



B rotional development How many? . 

b. Are other areas listec^x* (Please indicate below.) 



3 . D5 the , objectives/goals have reconmended instructional materials and/ 
or strategies indicated? Y es ' \ N o 

If so, give an example: , - , *.;. 



4. ^ Do the objectives/goaJ-S include a statement of expected behavio^ to^n 

acceptable standard (criteria^ for review)? Y es ^ No 

/ If so, give an e^^ample^ , / ^ ' ^ ^ . ^> " . 

- ' — ■ - ^ - .. *v 



''5. Do the objectives/goals have target ccxfipletion dates .iridicated? / -V 
, ' .Y es ' N o- . ^ ' " ' . ^ ' _ 

- If 'SO, give an exafnple: \ . ' -^ j-. 



L ^v. - ^^view^r's name; • - • ^ ' ^D atel ' Lv -^ip 
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APPENDIX C 
Letters of Conse^. 
a. „Chi-ld^subject form ' 
• General class form * 
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- Cetter of Consent for Child-Subject 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 



Dear Parents: 



DEVELOPMENTAL TRAINING CE>JTER 
2853 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, Irrdiana 47405 
(812)337-6508 • 



/er" the- next; few w^eks , I will he pbse'rvdng your child Vs classroom as 
_pare^*of' my dissertation study/ I am writing to ask for your consent for 
your child/.Vtb be^gL-par^ of t 



lild* to -be^gi. -par^: or tr^^t fesearc-fti . v . , 
'children Will^simply 'go about' tWiT^^ activiti< 



The 'children will^simply -go about ' their activicie'fe as I 'ob^rve< 

Jor thrf«e mornings ' (April 22 , . 29 / .and .M^V^)^^^^ lessens 
and activities.'- Dur^lhg^^'that, time ; ' kpra^ children will be asked to 

wear smoq^a,->.whic> wil]^..<5?nceal a microphone' so th^t their ^^fBlces can a*lso 
be recorded. The^|molk:sV wUl/ a tea^^s- as part of 

their group le s soSiPas^weil:..^^ time • dijring||p^M^ek^^^ April 

•14th, to' get the chndren used/^o T:be 's«^c^^^^^ the^ camera v ' r 



The names of the childre^f^ill be tffip t ^tpin^.ijfeft^ — code names will 
In additiony^the Videptapes wjfl|tl'*!'G^^ be -Aisea for. re-' 

bii-^hed ' noi: appelir for" 



alway^s .^be ysed. 

search and scholarly pprjpFo'se^ ; . they : Vf^ill hot • be 
the general public in ainy way-v 




. In addition, I would like your\permisiion <o. look at yoiir child's lEP,. 
so t'haJ^:I might gain mo'te i^i forma tip n about the program that was planned 
lasC.-y^r. " ' / / . ' * . ' ' ' f " ■ • ■ . . - 



If you. would like your 'child ^fojp^^^^ in this study ,.;pl?^se Jill 

^•--but andSdeta.ch the form .below *hd^turn i't.^^o your --child 'i^f^^.^cher ; ^t:^^^ ^ 
' earliest convenience- -If you '.cKbose not* to ^participate , ^frt no way will ^ 
.uh^. education or care of your- child; be 'affected . * If you 'haye any_ques- 
.; tt^Qfis-, please don' t 'hesitate'^ to ^ contact hereabout; them; * 

■ r A Slnc'exely, 
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; {1 e±ve- .cotisent ...i3^^^c\itlA. : -^'^ \ ^ to . participate 

the^re^earch' S't\idy*^4^GHb^ ;I ^vinHerstand .thSTfe^^is- will Involve 



to /participate in 



,Ky cljird being videotaped during. noVmaJL classroom activities. 
The ''poas^^xitty/ of my child wearing, a smock along, with several 
' ' ■ othe'r;. c'hildren so that^their /Vq^^ can be re^(yd(9'd . • - 
3 *^ .Pe«?misslp#-f or, the reJI^rcDer tp-look ^ njy childv' s • lEP ^ 



' 1. 



nformatibn.^6bdi^^y .-Ghl^ld^ wi4L;l - be kept 



I 'further, •uhder^t'a'nd^bat all _ ^ _ 

confidential and^that'il(M for •research /arid y 

' receive 'inf,orniitij5a afco^t my .c^hii?ddbk»art.lr<^^^ ^f '^.t ^.; 

>• a ny^ ti'rnq-.. I • ^^k^^ t o-' f e r ml fia t e 





honored". 



;> • • (Sigtjatute' of par,e,nt tJr. -^a.rdiaTvD ' ■ "-7 
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Letter -of "Consent for *6th^t/ Students 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TRAINING CENTER 
2853 Ea.sn;enth Street ^ • ^ 
\ 3loomington, Indiana ^405 
I 2) 337-6508 



Deat Parents: 



Over the next few weeks , I will be observing your^ child ' s classroom as 
•part' of my dissertation study» .1 am wfitin^^o ask for your ^consent for 
your child to be a part of that* researcii^^^-^ ^: ^ 



ThG*children will simply go about their noiTftal acti^^Xi^'as I observer 
: Por three- mornings . (April 22, 29 i and May 67", 1 will videotape the l^s'sons 
\^^nd\activities . During that time , some of tKe children wil«(|^ be asked to 
wear smocks, /which will - conceal* a .miciropbone so that their 'vi^es can also ' 
be 'r3^c<irded. '-The smpckscJwill also ^hfe us'ed by the teacher^^as, patt of 
their group lessons, as well.- We will spend time - during the week ef April. 
14th to'get..the*children^sed to the smocks and the camera 



The names of the children will be kept' conf i<feritial--rcode names will 

f^e- 
for 



\ always- be used.. In addition, the videotapes, will ' pniy be used ^^.^^ Re- 
search and^/Sc«holai^ly purposes; they will not be published no-r\ a pp|pr 
^he^^erieral public in^ny way. ' » ^ » 

• J^' . * 

If you would like your chi>4d ta ^-partircipate.' in ,trtrs study, please fill 
out and detach th^ form re^low and return it, to your child'^ teacher at your 
^ „ • . eaxllest conv^.nLen^^ If -you qhoose not^ to participate^,' 'in no way will 
,^ *^*i-^^he education, o4 r<:are of your child be affected. If ^fcu hav#any ques- 
. ! tdons,* pj-.ease^ don't hesita^*'^'^ 



>I 'give consent for, my . 
the research study de^crfbed aoov'e 




o contact her about .t^hem. 



^Sincerely, * 

yicki^Pappas' 
Research Associate 



* / , ^ to 'participate in , 

I understand thatw this Will involve^ 



1. ^fy* chilcl' being videotaped duiring^^nbr^al 'classroom'actiyltles . 
A r^, i_ ^. -I J... 1 J. ^» — -^-^--^ong .with several 



,2. The poss'ibili^y of ipy-^ child: weatihg' .a* sjncf^ 
^^"-other children -so- tha)l^ t'hfeir" yoi6^ 

'I further under st-and*" that all^lnfo^iS^<:ion;^^^out ray/,chil^ 



g^giporded . 




? • ^' an^%im'^ X V£sh ;to ternj^nate "lay '•ct)hsent wiilVbe h'opoi^e^,. ■ • , - --^ 

. ■ . (Signature'.bf. Tf.girent or :guardian)«. -'j* '' 5 ^ i i? ■ '-^t)ate) -i ;, '-.. -..i ■ 
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^ * ' APPENDIX D ^ 

Iriitialr- lEP^Developed^ for thdk Child-Subject 



'i*. - -A.:-. • ^ ^ V^V^-'^: - • 



pENTIFTCATION I^'FORMATIOS: 

Name; MlCHAtL 
Parent Name: 
Address: * 
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Blrthdatlt'V ,3/.^7/75 
I'hono: 



lEP beginning Date.: 1 0/11 Exit Hate: 6/6-/80 

School X)f Fn|^riment on J^tglnnlny Datpj IJnivcrsMV E 1 cfM^MUnrV ^roscfiool 
Program and Level qh/P rc-5 * 



Date or^eetlng: 



10/11/79 



Pe?;pon8 Who Will Implement lEP: 



Teacher , 
Speech/Langiiage Pathologis-t 



Case Conferertce Connnltee: ^ 



/' ^ ' Coord I na tot of ETementafy SpeciaTEdajgar^ 

' : ^. Coorciinator of Pre^choofr 
' - ' Head Stai*t Teacher 
Teacher 

* . Psychafogist t^.-' 

Educatlofiai Services ffo be ^Provided: ^ 



. Hecfd Star 

^q.ial- Worker • 'j^- 




1 ) ^Specialized. Programs ' and Servixes:^, 
CofTimunicar ion Handicapped "V^'Y-^ 



2) Part iclrjWloii In Regular 'Cla^^es and , Programs r 
Evaluation and, Heviev: , * > . . ' ' 



.1^ 



1) Approp'r late critierljon te$t^ wfll b.e '^adminlsterHed for short term 
•.^b je'ct lv«8 thropghout th*e s^ool year, -^^eco^^ds will b^ kegt .of the 
- criterion 'tests and the date of t^'ni^iafton and corap let forj 'of ^ each ; 



2)^Dl:agnost ic tes^ts in^Rcaiiing and 'Math, wl II ' be ^cfinlnts t erectt each 



^. BprrlpgL to jfe.termlne- present tle^f ornlancg 1 oyel "as- well serve a V - ** '--a ' ' - «. 
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PRE -READINESS ' > • 

PRESENT PERFORMA/lCE LEVEL ' . ^ . 

PRB "30 . Play wi th oiie her* ch i 1 d , each doing sepera te act j y i ty 
•'fftB ^47 Sny ^'please'' and ''thank 'youM; when reminded \ 

PRB -^Si Attempt to help p'arent with t^s.ks by doing o porL of the choro ^ 

■ • (holding diisft^pan) * ■ . 

PRC- 23 Name ^4 toys . " ' " ' \. \ ■ • 

PRC 16 /point toJ2 familiar objects when named 
-V^f^C 27 Mame 3 t>ody. parts on a dol 1* or other pe^sorf^j. - 

PRC ^43 Carry out a ^erfes of' two related conunands " 'I ^ - 

PRD ST) Go to the bathroom in time, undrosses, wipes so I f , f 1 ushe^. I n lit?* t 
and dresses unaided . , ^ 

PRO. -83 "Help set table bycorrccfly p I ac i ng p 1 a t ..^'pP i.ris , .ond^ utons-ils'. 
with V t'T ha 1 cues ^ .* . ' 

P'RD 87 * Hor'j up clolhf'b on harnjer " ^ ' " \ 

PRE' 30 - '*Copy a ci rclc . 
■ PRE 35' - ••/^'ntch geometric fgr'n with picture of shope - 

OBJECjl VCL ' . .r ■ 

. ■ - • - -■ 

.PRB <31- . ' Take partem game, pushing car or rolling ball th anctfnjr child, 
^ 2-5, niinutj^ ' : - 

Actively cxp 1 ore env i ronmen t 

Takes par t i n man i pu 1 a t i ve gamje ( pu 1 1 5 s t r i nq , tu1-ns hand-l') with 
another" peVbon ' * * ' ' 

Play wj th 5 or 3 peers , " . - ' - . ' 

Attend ^o music or stories 5-1 0 m '^^^ t:t;s . - 

Answers "wher'c" ^questions . - . v 

E^ojnt to p!C?J;ure^ O'f cordfiipn objectydescr i bed by its use (10) 
Carries, out series of 'two unre 1 a tjeror-commands * - 
TcHs- how comm^on objects are used ' . - ^ 

Expresses f u ture_ occurrences . wi ^^V/*^f>i to," "have; to,"-"w<nnt to" 
Tells two ^eo^ ' i n order of occurence . /' i 

Draw a vert iJHT line i n- im i ta t i on . ♦ 

Draw ^ horiz^^al 1 i ne i n» im i ta t ion ' 

■ ■ . • ' . \ . • ; V* " . ^ 

BEHAVf.OR^ • ' ' -V^ It- . ■ ■ . ' ■ y 

PRESENT Pff.FORHANCC -LEVEtr 





Y3 


PRB 




PRB 




" PRB 




PRC 


36 


- PRC 


liO 


PRC 


f.1 


PRC 


66 


PRC 


67 


PRC -70 


PRE 


28 


PRE „29 



■■■f' ■ . .. . , 

^ ttE/\- 37 Work •q.u-J ell y W'i^Vhou t d'i.s tuVb i ng other's' f.-^^'^^.V , f'- >\ 

•'.BEB^'4^ Resppnd' p;o.s i t iygly lo..y;)ver ture'S -of . f r,i rp"^ ; ' ' * 

V BIEC'18. Use aC(>eptablet.table"m^naors^, ■■' t * " /f.' " ' ' ^ .'■'■'-'^ 




*'' •■:.,.**,■ 3£,C * 5.^ t..^ Live '''r^#^^^ as : '^Ex^cu^^c. (n'cV-, 



" thnnk ^ou" , c^-.is ' ' V 'V v 



...^;..;-:v ;; / rr; v'V:^^;^'^ ^ . .-- ;V'^--": 
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SL%'hh "'"^rncrcase atten):*:on span At any one task foj". up to t vvo/n Tnu t t-s' 
•3E.9 39 Se^k out friendships with others . . 

...BtC^I Practice. self-conlVbl r-'eguVarly . l(p 

' HAND'WRITJNG . - . ' • ; 

"* ' h ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ 

. prESEfiT p[r/^6rkance levpl ^ 

HAA' r8 ^ Form a ci rclc 

HAA- 12 • .HTaw n 1 InC^fronx ti)|) l v v hot. tori 
HAA 1 V ' . V Dmw -o 1 i nn from hrfl'.'l'o riqiil 




"OBJECTIVE:, 

HAA 20' 
HAA 21 
HAA 22 
HAA 67 



form a V t/ i^'a n(j I b : , " 

Form a square ' ^ ■ " 
Form a rectangle 

Prnr\t yttth proper pii^g^-^^^it r o on v/ri 



Ij^ fiq i ns'( runiL-nij^/ 



5'. 



.HEAITH : _ • • . : 

PRESfNT PERrOR'MANCE LEVEL. I ^ 

HEA^.'^OS. > D^mornj^tratc correct' J4and wosbing 

HEA 25 K.^f'eB hands H i nqerna t''l s , body.- hairl cjcan 

HEA ho ' , Denjcfnvrfatc the usQ n canb and briJsli ^ 

HEA Th. : Oomffns.r rate tho uso of toothbrush and ' t 00 1 h[)a M r 



0BJEtj1\?£^ 



Fints'h completely his men Is 
'SPEECH, HEARING, AND LANGUAGE''' 
PRESENT PERFORMANCE LEVEL 



s t r uc-lurcvj sp( L-ch 
'ion I ano< >u^ speech 




•SPLAI 78 . A\k. /wh|^/ quest i.ons , ■ . * 

.-SPr ' Prr, 'ice throe Wf;rd ()hrn>.o^^^ fli.u-nl. ^^)C'e1 

^ ; SPkAl'; 8^ Answ(>f /wha^t/ quesjl^ns/ tn frr^igima't Icj l-iy- ^orrccA v.entc'u e 
. ' SPLAr-p'3 AnswcT* /.wh<i:re'>; ques I ions j^^p a grrimffla\i cally cor roc t -.an tcnr. ry 

SPLAL 85. ")vDsWeV /w>y/ qucj^tions" l^n g raminoTft^a ! ly^co/ r^iQt ; s 
\' , S PVAf ;88 • AVi^vv^r fhpy^/'y.m^: ^ t i on s i^n .ji* q r arniS?!^^ 1 1 y eorlT (;C t- t tncc 
SPjA 50 . ^ ta tfl' Qppovi'i^e anajfo^^ (jp-i re. -i-s ; h(^t^ ' ^ /'-^^^l ' . j 
^*P5A '55. , GroiipZpictui^b iv)t/> cateqc^^^ 

SPSA 70 ^ Identify colors v ■ • • ; - . , . - , if. «. \. r 

/ SP^^DiO'i; 0/;inonstr^*ti> undei|^*dinq <LhroLmh s ta t i nq ac M nq , and po 1 n t i nq jor 

* ^ the '.dt f fcrenco- bety/*->en •^,a(ne an'd*l i f f^-rf 



% 



;0 
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^ READING * - , ' • - . 

. : - PRESEtiT-P^RTORMANCr LEVEL-: ^ \- - ' ' \ • . * r 

\. ' . • . '"V - , . ^ - ■ " - / ' ' ^ / ■ 

RE& OA 'Se 1 ect/a 'Match i nc^ p i cture .from a fieltl^of three * ^ 
: OBJE'CirvtS: ■ , ■ • 



r 



'* 'ftEO 12 Identify basic colors 
. 'RED 13 State basic colors 



- 1 



6 




Michael '-s Revised lEP Obj ectives -(Decfeinber) /. 
- . ; ' ; ^ . . .„ , . * ' ' • 'v' : • '■ ^ 

:^. * ' * ' ■ . * : - V ' V ■■ - 

Flh?; MOTORSKILIS: v ' . : ^ ^ ' ^ -^V 

1) Vill put paper clip; on 'paper''\ ^ ' . > 

2Jl^ vill crease paper^with f ip gers • ' . > ' • " 

-'Wr .'"^ill cc^inplete^puzzle o'f^BR4.1$/pieces ' ^ . ^ • . 
a^^'.ViU trace.= letters of .nawl . ' " ; ' 

^5) ^* ij>[lll 'di*av^ a pe,rsoft .* . ' ■ ^ \ . ' '^ . 

^6) /i^^l^.paint^ and* make v^ith. clay, recognizable objects • > • ' ^ 

'S&iF-H^LE SkTLIS*:-' "•^ ' ' ^ " \ ..." 

1) :Jill dress im^pervised e^ccept for'^fielp with, difficult fastenings^ 

2) ./ill, "unzip separating front zfipper- • i: ' ^ - 

3) .'/ill turn "socks right side 5ut . . \ • . . .... 

'b) V/ill 'coinpletely; care fbn toileti^ .n^feds '^V " \ ■ "I . ' V' ' 

S^EKCH "AJID LAICGUAG?. SKILLS: / . - . ' . " 



1-) jbKI I ask: questior^s about ^persons and things 

>/ili fT-ive^ ana s^reex* ^adqregs «.../ / -c' 

It.), -.'/ill repe^'B a seauence cf h* numbers. . ■ , . 



2) Wll relate experiences- wj.th seme linderstaftding t^f -;sequeaie and closure 

3) >/ill rrivt^ torn and street ^adcjregs ^ ; ' ' . ' \/ 



l-«) .Vill r.a-ie body pavts of heel, 'fingernails, elbow^,*. and ankle " 
,2) . Aillr^name colors/of orange, jmrrle, brown, black, "'pinl^pfrrey^'an.d. vrhite 
37 'ill name rectanr'lqj^nd diaftio'nd ^ ^ " ' * 

U) *./ill kiaow concepts of yesterday; 'tomoi^rcw and tomorrow^ night • 
5) ' Will sort (snali^ medium, larpe) t*y size ' ' ' ^ ' ' *- 
6^ //ill understand "stop'' and 'J'ft^" . ' / . ' y\ ' . ' 

7). Will try to read 'books; from rremory - ' v ' ,^ 



GRn33'>PTf>H»SK'ILIJS:> " "V 



M.0 



^1) * Will hpp " ; ' 

2) 'viXi skip or" f^aJl<2P'* 
• 3.) .ili catch, a iar^e'ball 



Fii:r:;;!OTo?i Ski 



> 




1 ) Will^ ve %a iHWyabouL whatj^ h6 hf(S; *cfr -yji orf'/itrribb'led /'f ■■ 
'2) •ffill tell the^'name of / or jTactd about, ai^ f^mil'iarv-s 
3l) W.vill use' elcibor'ate or 'd^kten'ded' sentencee v^.V -'^ ^ * ^ . , 

.f RE-ACA;i?SL:-^^e- '^V" ^- " '''^:V- , ^ '\ W"^; * ; ■ • 

' A) .Cl>assiM(!jation/Serlatici7 " - ^ •* ^ f'S '^''^ - '.^ V" - 

1) ^'\'ill discriminate :^et;feen mpre and le^ss ; ^O--- . . 
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;^^3JL'giioup o"-'>ect6 b;V function or -use .• '> ;• ' • *• . ' ' ■ 

V ii)-'^'iJtl discrirninate. .orders next bit^est, smallest). 

• v-^*^Vb»>- ■^vet^ns^entation: ^ ' \ ■■- » . ^ V* ■ ' i - " ^ 

K^,,,J^^^/^ ^.^ ^^r^ s^idnfiple *5haT^es wi-thWt > . .v. . ^ ^' " 

y- {''ill. Ind^^aVe^ fM:i:3t '.^letter df oym* *iaine " . \ . - 

^ tti*-'^ V- ^ \?/ill "bQunt: and point *^to 6. objd'cts in imitation* ^ .. ^ - 

j '- '^i^/i^tA^^^ "less" ■ ■ I >"\;*^,. . 

• count ^ ^ objfects- 'aloud, , no. assista^cej^^ 

. . .DV Temporal. Relations^ r ■ . * \' « 

. - / > ' .^"^ " ■ ^ : 

■ ' V i^y-'j^Wlil xde^itd^^y rouj^ine '^vervt^ r . • - . • 

2")- =^ill i*ojail recent pa^t . ' . - \ ^. J ^ 
* ^ 3) ;:vilt repaid ' 



" ■ • ■ • 50 - .^'i^i Jl arn . "^onfr tiirfe and- 

. » ^A>1 F^jedinp;.: 

. v.: ■ f . . 2); miX^hse Sil'h eating- utensils '-(Spc^n^; MpiiC^.,- tov^f ra£i6^ rl^f s ) ' ^. . ^ 

■ ' ^7 ■ ' 'clear_p.lace table j*.. ^;^-?L ; ■ ^ ■ . • ' --^ ^ 



J .^h ) w'ill help- Bet "om^ . 



• unzip /clotKing: • * ^ ' ^ ' • " 



la ) V^^^iil 'Snap cloth^nff ■.. ^ '■■ ' ' 
;^5)^-/ili .^ip <116thes V: - ^'"' ^ ^^ : 
. Will buckle belt? '^^ 'V ^ ' 



5' 
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E) Safety - 

1) Will avoid playing with matches 

2) ."Jill avoid playing with or stepping on broken glass 

3) - VJill handle sharp objects properly 



G^rSS- Mr^CR SKILI^ : " _ . 

1) V/ill stand on one foot for 10 seconds/ 

2) vVill stand on either foot for 10 seconds * . > 

3) V7il\ walk backward^ toe- to heel 6 times/ 

li ) Will walk upstairs carrying object in one hand without holding rail 
'./ill skip on one foot ' . . 

6) V/ill juirp one jxiinp with juir?^ rope ' ^ / 

7) v^Jill walk to. stationary playground ball and kick 

8) Will walk bailee board with hands at side . . 

9) vVill bounce -playground ball 2 or morer times with both hands" 
IC) Will w;ilk\to rhythm ' ' , • 

11) Will ride and steer wagon with one foot 

12) V/ill ridie small bike with training wheels . 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CXDNTRAGTUAL lEP ; 



Since two it»5 existed for the child-subject r an initial one 
developed prior to' his e'ntry into the pr^sch^l program and a second 
one developed six weeks later to account for the insufficiency of the 
formerV it was necessary to reconcile the two into a composite docu- 
ment which wJSd reflect the individualized education program con- 
sidered to be in effect for Michael by his teacher, his parents, and 
the rest of the case conference ccranittee. This was acccHtplished by 
reviewing the objective s^ of the first.IEP to assess their- relationship 
to those of the second, in terms of the following conditions:* 

1. Which were identical to the newer objectives? 

2. Which were precursors to' the newer objectives? 

3- Which were sub-<;ateqories of the newer objectives? 
4. 'which were unique to the first lEP? 
Seventeen of the objectives that the teacher felt Michael had 
already attained were determined to be precursors to skills indicated* 
in the second lEP; thJIe objectives were considered to be superceded 
by the newer ones and excluded from the contfacfual plan. Examples of 
these types of objectives included: "identify and state basic 
colors," :"print with proper* pressure on writing instrument," "answer 
wh^^t questions in a grammatically correct sentence^." Of the Remaining 
objectives, five were added to already-existent categories of tjie 



second lEP, and nine were identified ' as unique to the first. Since 
the teacher has not considered any of these nine accomplished atf a 



greater than 80% level, they were addecj to the contractual pljkn as a 



shed 
pl?kn 



new category. Social Development, and included both socializatioh and 
Is. In all, the contr "*^"t:nr olan included 87' db^fectives, ' 
rom a ccxnpara< ive \ two lEPs developed for the 
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child-subject. Biis process afid results were validated by two inde- * 
pendent analysts as well as the teacher-subject. , 

Because the lEPs used different category labels ^ many objectives - 
overlapped categories from one to another/ especially in the areas of 
Speech and Language ^ Readiness ^ General Knoy^ledge aixJ ConprehensioHr 
and Reading. For example^ "identify colors" in the first lEP^ jwhile 
on the second^ "wiil name colors of orange^ purple ^ brown..." -was 
listed under Gen¥faT ICnowl and CompreHerision. Similarly ^ "tells 

1 . ; '. J 

two events in order of sequence" was a Readiness objective on the 
first TEP^ while "will relate experiences with some understanding of . 
sequence and closure" was a Speech and Language skill in the second. 
Ihereforef a second reconciliation was made/ again verified by inde- 
pendent analysts 'and the teacher -subject ^ to label ^categories ' with 
titles that reflected both the organization* :and topical* listings in 
the lEPs as well as the Thesaurus . The reconciled/ contractual plan 
is found on the following pages of this ^^pendix. 
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' ' ^ Ihe Contractual lEP- • 

. . » • * " ' . .* ■ ■' 

Objectives Derived from the Subject "^s Individual Education Program 
1.0 Language/Cognitive Develqproent / 
1.1 iSpeech and Language Skills 

< 

l.lll Will, use elaborate or extended sentfences. ' 

1.1.2 will ask questions about persons and things. ^jH^P" 

1.1.3 Will relate experiences with some';understanding of 
sequence and closure . * - 

1.1.4 Will verbalize about ;that he has drawn or scribbled. 
1.1*5 Expresses future occurrences with "^oing to," "have 

to," "want to." 

1.1.6 will learn "long time" and "shor4^ time." > - 

1.1.7 Will identify routine events. 
— 'hr^- Ji Will r e call r e cent p ast^ 



1.1.9 Will recall major events in the distant past. 
1.1. lOo will know concepts of yesterday, tomorrow, and 
> tcnvorrow night. . ' ' - 

1.2 Cognitive Skills " 

1.2.1 Will name colors of orange, £?Cirple, brown, black, 
pink, grey, and white. 

1.2.2 Will name rectangle and diamond. 

1.2^.3' Will name body parts of heel, fingernails, elbows, 
and ankle. 

1.2.4 Will giver town and street address. 

1.2.5 Will understand "stop" and "go." / 

1.2.6 Will repeat a sequence of 4 numbers. ; 
1.2 ;7 Will count 5 objects aloud, no assistance. 

1.2.8 Will count and point to 6 objects in imitation. 

1.2.9 Will match 2 sets of .objects. 

1.2.10 Will tell which has "more" or "less." 

1.2.11 Will discriminate orders by size (biggest, next 
biggest, smallest) . ' 

1*2.12 Will sort (small, medium, and large) by size. 
1.2.13 Will group by size. ^ 
1 1^.14 Groip pifctures into categories. 
1,.2.15 Will grouf) objects by function or use. 

1.2.16 State opposite analogies (fire is hot - ice is cold) 

1.2.17 Demonstrate , understanding (through stating, ^ acting, 
ajid pointing) of the difference between small and 
different. ^ 

Will paint, and make with clay, recognizable objects. 
Will try %JO read books' frfim m^KDry. it 
Will tell the name of, or f^t^g/^ t'0^i^^r: 

Will indicate first letter oT oilfV^Pp 
Will ccxiplete puzzle with 11-15 piecOT* 
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Social Development: Socialization. 

2.1 Take part in game, pushing car or rolling ball with another 
child 2-5 mintues. 

2.2 Takes part in manipulative game (pulls string, turns handle) 
with another person. 

2.3 Play with 2 or 3 peers. 

2.4 Seek out friendships with others. 
Social Development: Behavior. 

3.1 Actively e:q)lore environment. 

3.2 'Increase attenticHi span at any one task for up to two 
rainutes..^ 



3.3. Attend to music or stories 5-10 mintues. 

3.4 Carries out series of two unrelated conmands. 

3.5 '^Practice self-control regularly. 
Motor Skilly: Fine. 

4.1 Will put paper clip on paper. 

4.2 Will crease paper with fingers. 

4.3 Will draw sinple shapes without a mod^l. 

4.4 Will, trace letters of name. 

4.5 Will print own name from model. ^ 

4.6 Will draw a person. * 
Self -Help Skills. 

5.1 Dressing. 

5.1.1. Will dress unsupervised except for help v/i^h 
difficult fastenings* 

5.1.2 Will zip clothes. 

5.1.3 Will unzip clothing. 

5.1.4 Will unzip separating front zipper. * 

5.1.5 will unbuckle belt. 

5.1.6 Will buckle belt. ^ . ^ . 
^ 5.1.7 Will snap clothing. 

5.1.8 Will unbutton clothing. 

5.1.9 Will turn socks right side out. 
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5.2 Feeding. 

5.2.1 Will help set own place at table. 
5.2.2^ , Will use knife to cut (with fork) . 

5.2.3' Will use all eating utensils (spoon; knife r forkr^ 

and glass) . , ' 

5.2.4 Finish conpletely his meals. 
5-2.5 Will clear, pl^ce at table. 

5.3 Hygiene and Groaning. f 

; 5.^3.1 Will brush and comb hair. 

5.3.2 Will keep nose clean with handkerchief . 

5.3.3 , Will blow nose on verbal comnand. 

5.5.4 Will dry body after bath. 

: 5.4 Toileting. ^ ■ " ^ 

" " ■ • : f 

5.4.1 Will indicate toilet needs. 

5.4.2 ^ Will carplete toileting and wipe self. 

• 5.4.3 WiJLl canpletely care for toileting needs. ' 
5.4.4 Wiil display general toileting independexx:e. 

5.5 Safety. 

5.5.1 Will handle sharp objects properly. 

5.5.2 Will avoid playing with and stepping on broken glass. 

5.5.3 Will avoid playing with matches. | ^ 

6.0 Motor Skills: Gross. 

6.1 Will hop. r » 

6.2 Will skip of j^allop. 
6»1 Will skip on one foot. 

, 6.4 Will junp one jurnp witii jump rope. ^ 

I 6.5 Will stand on either fo.^ for 10 seconds. 

6.6 Will stand on one foot for 10 seconds. 

6.7 Will walk t9 rhythm. 

6.8 Will walk backward toe to heel 6 times. 

6.9 Will walk balance board with hands at side. 

6 . 10 Will walk upstairs carrying object in one har<l without 
holding rail.^ 

6.11 Will catch a large ball. 

6.12 Will bouch playground ball 2 or more times with both hands. 
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6.13 Will walk ,to stationary playground ball and kick 

6.14 Will xide and steer wagon wittf one foot. 

6.15 Wj-ll" ride small bike With trainir^ wheels. 
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Teacher Cbfectives tor ^/?ft-*5/? 



Iranr.c r^trr! Patty. Allison 



^-ffp wvt^ xSusnn 3nd Shprrie to tPlk ?*hout whet oh^ec* 



t ^ v'*'': t ^ y have for ^ i c h ft e I f c r • t r i s week- ^ <> 

* • ■ . \ ' ■ , ~ 

J* rx^ V'e'll r**peat sorr.e from last wef-kf ^^nr* alsof we'll te^'c 

sor-o for this vet»k. I*ll still te working with ^ichael•s rrcup* 

^n d n^xt week* f^r r ^ c will he work"^nn with ^Hchr'^l^s crnijp* So» 

quers ^'1100 n^ost ot the taLkinn t^aay#««) OK. ^^e will 

u r rf • T^^ s 



work on h'^l.T^P'^ *ikr*ltell a story* ius 




TS lanruaqe act^vityf acturjlly^ 



2.* ^ut olso« it involvr? r lot of reasornn'^ ^nO ccnccpt ability- 

^rp\ren n tittlr ^ t ^-n it this' mnrninn r-rr* \p die . f»r<^ttv 
n r rj ^ o b • ' ^ , . ».•."•' " 

\ow ,yni' CiUJld yov just nive an oyanple of what you 

psAi^ht eynrct ris a si^m of accor<pLishinu that? 

r: K ; ;.rr-nf -^t's vpry t ^ a c he r--^ i r e r t e c act-'vity. I really 



lf^:ia the -urstipr^s art U^aOirr; quest ions to the c M I c r r n . ' V f- 



s t - r ^ , 



lov^.k t the f 1 rs t r "J <^t^ '"f' • iJeilahel who 'vjp erf ir the 




D i c t u r e • 



0 • p GO. ' t h r o u '1 h t h r n a a e s % "a n o w f ? rt a L k TTcTTt t [; f 
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oryJ '-r ll^r tHi story thry Vnow^ 0*^. So r r ecu i r f^^c p t 



fpr V -i char I fjr hav 1 PC? a c (^c^rj I'l sh-fid 'this activj^ty, ^ 



l5rob?->ly it will tcU;^' 



V i t y f bi^ 3 



if he actual ly ^ ac 



hook in frcnt of h i(rr) ranc he could nretty well tell me tr.€ 's^tcryf 
^Mpl-* ^ng t h rcuch^the paces. Withprobably sprre cues yet'frc^^ rre. 



Tntj'^^ vichr^l st-511 is not ---^he's verbal* hiit'-'t/U h^-ri^- 
Ticuit, •c'^iJ?^r he's noino to hav^ to use ouit^ a fit ct IfinfUJa^e. 



-vr^* J^->-fT?# it woul'^ be rrore than -^tist lab»lir«~ u h t ♦ 5. hoo- 

^ t^, 1^ ^ : L — 



in one r i t u r e • T t* s 



strinf^inu twc or three cr tour I 



In 



^eruerre, really if; the most i rportant > ^^ut wr have to. 



hr>:.in wMh rr-^^Mnr sure th.}t < i k'^ jijiLl^ the c h n r a c t e r rT] / nr ;'lso, 
nerhc^r?; little bit of [i1>^P the characters sayf) rot Tu?it -.hat 
Knpp-n^rf e y t . P^iitt try to r*"' c k a story t^at has ^'^ lot ot 

r^netitinr,. ( ). Tfs Hord. It's abstract. The chilorcn 

are U verv.urer to Vhrrrie or I sittino or 1 reci nc. i n-^ or,r ^.t icr 
""^^ ^o^* noino to riv^ the" clues* wk^rh vjulr 

r^rtur«-r ^ r r! ci^er. t o oive re h^ck what they see* They think t 
nictnre i (••••)" '^K» 



r r k f r ,1 I o't o r: ^ t r >'i r i~ 



our 55 h € ^ p e s 1 



Thi' 



t M s V f: e V 



1^ j 

c r3 n I CO 0 V a r i r c I 



n^ce<?sity .'-iny r.ore. :^K. 1 will r. r e how kpU i k e 

M :m>L ' ^ 



and | aTI!^ne . | |r ppy 



Tory a 1 ri aTji le. 



Tory f ^ r c t n r . f I e • 

goS , — 



T thini' I »"ave a pretty core i rea of ow- 



vrr: .vrr-rr. row, you^ll have no riots there* or t r o> t n,^ I i n e s ? ^ 



BEST COPt AVAILABLE 
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I'f." ^< • ^ ftnr no ^ in 

p i c e ^ . r r . o n d \p c r r i I 
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Jur.t V Pi^Vt^r rirce cf paper w i * h <: blac^ >^<^e, or 
t s or fr e. A D r cue.?^/ Yxccptt .1 will rT':viC€ 



r.r ^ 




cr to r s ^r\ our c r o vc n b c > • 



(••••) 



I r f r^n -nrrlr,,| ^ost of the kins, «rr rroll> utle to - 
U-r'TTcM c'jlcri-. K. S 6 now* wcMl a s t e? " u r t »^ o r 



Colors I ^, 



1 t h t >^ e fT' 



^ : • r r r . ' ' , • , • , 

r : A r r- r t H ^ y • 1 1 f.i r o n p . ' - 



T : 



\r r n 



Lj enr 



"^iqbt (;rt a I i t t I r t; t into 

u f ^* i c h r I • s T e H y f or t h t 



WGr ^07 — r- 



r ril i z i rw; . t o other t i n v s • 



L ik- 



5 n y i r '< r f t r s u n • f : 



I -> w • ^ d f r a s s; if; r r r n . 



/ r; D ; M r - V r • L ^ ^» » w a t o I s in t t o r oc ^ ^ i f '^1 1 : l y r I I (. »^ ? 

■ - ■ f 

t: Yf./jih, lilitli ''-^N^ ^'^^ that. Hut..« 



1; 



f I I wr rk *^t^ T s r f t 



♦ n-^ rr^DtirMje to'work c. n t ^ i r. throughotit t^c whaU reit d 



':-Si CvrY AVAILASli 
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The Phenamenological Plan 
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, The Phenomenological PJ-^m ^ 
Goals/Objectives Derived from Teacher Intent 
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1*0 ' Broadening his skills of independence — ;he has to learn to do a job 
' without .adult reinforcement. (M, ,C) . . • 

1.1 To know what is expected of us as a student, in this classroom — 
' things having to do with school;«a feel for what school's all 

about, survival skills to enter kindergarten; to be able to han- 
dle a tremendously stimulating environment; how to find their 
^ way around the classroom. (M, C) / 

"1.1.1 Knowing. how to handle materials-fusing a greater variety 
of materials. * (M) ■ . ,r 

1.1.1.1 Working with folders. (MG) 

1.1.1.1-^ Putting a paper in a folder.^ (MG) 

1.1.1.1^ Getting a paper. (MG) 

1.1. 1.1^ Closing a folder. (MG) ' ' 

1.1.1.1^ Putting the folder on the floor. (MG) 

1.1.1.2 \^at' to do with crayons. (M) 

1.1.1.3 \^/hat to do with paste. (M) * r 

1.1.1.4 What to do with a, pencil. (M) 

1.1.2 .Doing work independently.^ (M) - 

\ ■ 

I4. 1.2.1 To be able to look at a certain thing and decide 
for yourself how to use it. (C) 

1.1.2.1^^ When work time begins, you're sitting 
down in a learning center with three 
other kids and you're on your own. • (M) 

1.1.2.1^ He needs. to know when he sits down at 
,r * a little table with a board and chips 

and colored water, wb^t he's supposed 
to be doing. (M) 

1.1.2.2 Can he attend to task v ithout a teacher. (M) 

1.1.2.2^ Completing tasks with decreasing sup- 
^ ' ervision. (M) - 

1.1.2^.3 lA: Working out a prcxblem himself. (M) 

1.1.3 How to play appropriately . (C) ' • * 

. ■ ' ■ " "0 •'■ ' 

1.1.3.1 Initiating play on their own — Sherrie and I were 

■ . busy and that he must play by himself — ^in^iepen- 

^. dence. (G, M) * " ; 

\ - ' • ' ^ - ' ^' 
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1.1.3.1^ Finding a toy — picking an /appropriate 
toy all by yourself, with as little 
adult intervention as possible, or 
contact • (C) 

I.I.3.I2 Finding something to do when he. comes 
in — coming in, hanging up their coats" 
t and getting something to da; then what 

do we do (after we hang up our coats). 
' (M,^ C) : 

, .1.1.3.2 Playing with something appropriately-^-how do 
we play with toys.' (C) 

1.1.3.2^ Sticking with something (at play). (C) 

' 1,1.3.22 ^° ^° with new toys- — I have 

kids in here now that^can handle a new 
toy, ... I didn't even, say anything 
about it; watching how (a new toy) ^is 
being played" with and hopefully (doing) 
the same-. (C)' '^t^^*^ * 

1.1.3.2^ Not hitting the wall or throwing, dishes 
at the wall. (C) , 

1.1.3.2^ Not running around the room. (C) 

1.1-3.3 (Putting toys away). » ' 

y' 

1.1.3.3- Putting a toy away when you're, through 
with it. (M, C) 

1.1.3.3^ Putting a toy away when the time indi- 
cates that it's time to stop-glisten- 
ing for directions when it's time to 
put toys away. (C) 

^■ 

1.1.4 To develop some type of listening skills. (M, C) 

' 1.1.4.1 Coming to Circle listiening. (C) ' 
' 1.1.4.2 Listening in g,roup work. (C) 
1.1.4.3 lA: Learning to sit down and listen to a story. 

(c) 

1.1.5 (Run errands-) . 

1.1.5.1 Being able to deliver messages. (O) 

1.1.5.1 Peing able to go and get the graham crackers. 
(M) 
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1.1.6 pother classroom situations). 

'1.1.6.1 Being able to make a'transition. • (C)^ . 

^ , , 1.1.6.1^ To go 'from a group and be*:able»to 

find' sometihing all by yo'urs6lf to 
play* with." (C) ' 

1,1.6.12 ^P^^^'^S back /from a mainstreams act ivi- 
^ ty by themselves. (0) 

1.1.6.2 How to move from one place to another as a group 

1.1.6.2^ How to walk in a group up to the 'lunch' 
room. (C) , ' ' 

w ■ ' 

1.1.6.3 lA: Learning to dress himself.' (C) 

/ '1.1.6.3^ lA: Putting oh their coats. (C) 

1.1.6.3^ Hanging up youj: coat all by yourself — 
what do we Jo when we come in and we 
have a coat, l^ere do we p^ut our 
' 'coat. (C) - . ' , ^ 

1.1.6.3^ Lacing his' shoes. (M) 

° 1.1.6.3^ Buttoning. (M) 

1.1.6.3^ lA: Zippering. . (C) 

1,1. 6,. 4 (Personal care). ^ -^l— 

1.1.6.4^ Getting a Kleenex. (M) ^ 

1.1.6. 4^ lA: Brushing teeth (C) 

' 1.1.6.4^ lA: Combing their hair. (C) 

1.1.6.5 How do we use tlie bathroom — using the toilet. 
; ^- (M, C) 

^ ' 1.1.6.5-|^ Getting your pants down. (C) 

' 1.1.6.5^ Pulling pants up. (C) 

1.1.6.5^ Flushing the toilet. (C) 

'.^/■j' 1.1.6.5, Remembering the rule that wjB leave 

the light on and the door open for . 
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1.1.6.6 (Bus) 



1.1.6.6^ Getting off the bus. (C) - 
1. "1.6.62 steps. (C) 

1.1.6.6^ Coming into the roont. (C) ; 
l.L. 6.7 (Snack time).^' 

1.1.6.7- doming to snack without a- reminder. 

• . " 

1.1.6.72 ^^i^owing what to do with £ood — feeding; 
self-feeding. (C) 

1.1.6.72 1 Eating crackers. (C) 

^ 1.1.6.72 2 ^^i^^i^g juice. (C) 

1.1.6.8 Learning to eat in tfie cafeteria — what behavior 
is expected in the lunchroom. (M, C) 

. 1.1.6.8^ Take their tray , through the line. (C). 

1.1.6.8 Find a seat at the lunchroom tabier"- 
^ (C) ^ 

1.1.6.8^ Carry their lunch tray back.' (C) 

'1.1^6.8^_ Empty— their lunch tray~put"t:he~sil 

verware in one place, the milk carton 
' in another, and their tray in ajiother 

place. . (C) r - 
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2.0 They've got to have those (school readiness) skills — (pre-academics^. 

(C) ^ ' . . . 

2.1 Naming (common obj ects) — show me the [ object ] ; word cue provided. 

2.1.1 Working on letters. (MG) ^ . 

2.1.1.1 Identifying first six letters of the alphabet. 
(M) 

2.1.2 Identifying (naming) all of the colors in our crayon 
box — all the eight colors. (M, MG) 

2.1.2.1- Recognizing purple^ (M) 

2.1.3 (Naming) shapes. 
2.1.3.1 Identifying (naming) rectangle. (MG) 

. . 2.1.3.2 Identifying (nqming) diamond -V (MG) 

2.1.3.3 Naming triangle^^ (M) 

2.1.3.4 Naming square. (M) 

2.1.3.5 Namij(f"V". "(M) 
I. 

2.1.4 Picking numbers out of a group, not particularly what 
it rep»resen:ts. (MG) — 7 



2.1.4.1 Identifying (naming) ambers one,' two, .tli ^ o,^ 



fr r , and five. - (MG)- i 

2.1.5 Naming textures. (M) 

2. 1.6 'Knowing very sophisticated body parts. (MG) 

2.1.6.1 Knowing fingernails. " (MG) 

2.1.6.2 Knowing elbows. (MG) - • 

2.1.6.3 Knowing heel. (MG) 

2.1.6.4 Knowing* ankles. (MG) 

2.1.7 Labeling (naming) money. (M) 
2.1.7.1 Does he know a penny? (M) 
2.1.7.2, Does he know a nickel? (M) 

2.1.7.3 Does he know a dime? (M) ^ 
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2.2 (Knowing personal inf ormatiptv) — memory items; no cues (MG) 

2.2.1 Talking about' month; and day . of bicthday — him being able 
to say (his birthday's) in March and the day, March 27th. 

(M) ^ '}\ 

f 2.2.2 Knowing where they live — knowing address. (MG) 

2.2.2.1 Knowing the name of their street. (MG) 

2.2.2.2 Knowing the town they live in. (MG) 

2.3 Counting all by himself (rote). (M) , 
2f.3.1 Working on numbers. ' (MG) 

2.3.1.1 Counting to 5. . (MG) 

2.3.1.2 Counting to 20. (M) 

2.3.2 Working on counting objects, like buttons, hbttlecnps. 
(M) 

2.4 lA: Saying his ABC's to a certain point. 

2.5 Fine motor/eye hand activities. (MG) ^ ^ 
2.5.1 (Tracing/copying/wri 1 

2.5.1.1 Tracing shapes. (M) / 

■ ■ ■ J 
2.5.1.1^^ Tracing triangle. (M) 

2.5.1.1^ Tracing square. « (M) 

2.5.1.1^ .Tracing "V;" . (M) 

2.5.1.2 TrafBfi-ng His name. (M) ^ 
2.5-1.2^ The last two letters. (M) 

2.5.1.3 Copying ^lapes, (from a model). (M) 
2.5.1.3^ Copying triangle. (M) 
2.5. 1.3^ Copying square. (M) 
2.5.1.3 . Copying circle. (M) 

^ ^3 3 

"I 2.5.1.3, Copying a rectangle. (M) ' 

2.5.1.3c- Copying a line. (M) 

« 

2.5.1.4 Copying his name. (M) 
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2. 5 » 1.5 Writing his own name (without tracing) » (M) 

2.5.2 (Using school materials). 

* V i. 5.2.1 Cutting out shapes pasted on paper.' (MG) 
* 2.5.2.1^ Cu\:ting out triangle. (MG) 

2.5.2.I2 Cutting out square ► • (MG) 
2.5.2.1^ • Cutting out circle. (MG) 

2.5.2.2 Cutting out shapes drawn on a paper. (MG) 

2.5.2.2 Cutting out; triangle. (MG) 

■i 1 

2.5.2.22 Cutting out square. (MG) - 
' 2.5.2.2^- Cutting out circle. (MG) 

2.5.2.3 Putting on and taking o'"r sm. p; '^er clip:., 
(MG) / . 

2.5.2.4 Working with nail^ and wood and hammers. (MG) 

2.5.2.4 When the nail is already in the wood, 
hitting it with a hammer. (MG) 

2.5.2.42 Holding a nail, hit the nail with a 
hammer without cracking his thumbs. 
(MG) * • 

2.5.2.5 (Working with clay). 

^2*5.2.5 Putting a couple of pieces of clay 
together. (M) 

2.5»2.52 Making something with clay that his 
friends and I can recognize. (M) 

2.5.2.6 Unscrewing nuts and bolts. (MG) ' ^ 

2.5.3 Doing puzzles. (M) 

(Dealing with) more sorts of abstract kinds of concepts. (M) 
2.6.1 (Dealing with) opposite concepts. (MG) 

2.6.1.1 More and less. (MG) 

2.6.1.2 In and out. (MG) . 

2.6.1.3 Happy and sad. (MG) ' 
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^^.1.3^ Getting a picture of a liappy face and 
a sad face and saying one is happy and 
^. ^ one is ssid, ^(M) ' ' . j 

2:6.1.4 Up and clown. (MG) ^ 

2.^6.1.5 Tall and short. (MG) 
• # ■ • 

2.6.1.6 Top and !>t)ttOTn. (MG) 
2.6.2 (Dealing with) the concept of pairs. (MG) 

2.6.2.1 Finding a pair of ^ cats. (MG) 

2.6.2.1^ Fir'^ pnii r , < i a.^out six 

sets of pairs \li spread. out and mixed 
up. (M) 

2.6.2.2 A^pair of dogs. (MG) . ' 
■) 2.6.2.3 A pair of pigs. (MG) , 

2.6.2.4 A liair of houses. (MG) 

2.6.2.5 A pair of chairs. (MG) k. ^ . 

2.6. (Dealing with) concepts of small, mc^dium, and large. (M) 

2.6.1.1 Comparing the higgest with the next biggest with 
the smallest. (MG) * ^ " 

2.6.3.2^ Small, medium, and large using concrete objects. 
(MG) 

2.6.4 (Dealing with) concepts of right and left. (M, MG) 

2.6.4.1 Knowing his left hand and right-hand.- (M) . 
(Matching/Sorting)— model provided. 

2.7.1 Sorting shapes. (M) - 

2.7.2 Matching colors in crayon box. (MG) , ^ 

2.7.2.1 Matching purple — sorting purple. (M) 

2.7.2.2 Put three colors in a " container , then pick 
out purple. (M) > 

2.7.2.3 Finding a color in the room that looks like 
the color you have. (MG) 

2.7.2.4 Generalizing colors to other ' things , like the 
"sun's yellow and the grass is green. (M) 
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2.7.3 Grouping (sorting) objects by size. (MG) ^ 
■■• \ ' ^ . - i 

2.7.3.1 * Small, medium, and large sizes. (MC) 

2.7.3.2 (Uf^ing) four sizes, making the ' differences be-'' 
tween them a little hard to .discern. (MG) 

' 2. 7. A Crrouping (sorting) pic turcs ' In to c/Ucgories. (M) ^ 

2.7.5 Matching '.extures. (M) 

Playing a game o^ reason — something like Candyland; where you • 
actually hnve to reason out your next mbve . (MG) 

9' Adding parts to a man (what's missing). (M) 

10 Having his language skills developed to where they should be 
for his" age . * (M) 

2.10.1 Expressing some of these more nlif f icu^lt concepts. (M) 

2.10.1.1 What do you do when you're sick? (MG) 

2.10.1.2 l^^hat do you do when your hands ^^ire dirty? (MG) 

2 . 1.0 . 1 . 3 V^/hat do you do when you j;o into ,i room that's 
rd.-irk? (MG) 

2.10.2 Making yourself understood. ^(C) - ' 

2.10.2.1 Initiating some language on his own, but with a' 
lot af' cues. (M) 

^ * * J) 

2.10.2.2 (Using a loud enough voice). (M) 

^ ' ■ 

2.if0.2.3 Being able*/to have a conversation. 

2.10.2.4 Answering the phone. 
■2.* 10. 3 (Storytelling). ^ - 

2.10.3.1 T.alking about the story. .(C) 

2.10.3.1 Lal)ol'lng wlio we sec in the picture. 
^ (C) 

2.10.3.1' Knowing the characters. 

' . - ' (M) 

. 2. 10. 3. ] ^ Wliat the characters say. (M) 

2.10.3.2 Telling* a story without props — just using pic- 
tures. ^ (M, MG) 

2.10. 3. 2^« Stringing two or three or four pic- 
tures together in a sequence. (M) 
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-t; . * 2.10.3.22 If he actually had a book in front of 

him and he could pretty well tell me ^ 
the story, flipping through the pages, 
with probably some cues from me. (M) 

2. 10. A TA: Maybe oven reading. (M) 

2*11 Visual perception. » ■ • 

2.1i.l Papers — visual motor; Frostig*. (MC) 

' 2.11.2 'Left to right progression. (MC) 

2.11.3 Same and different. (MG) 

\ > . 2.11.3.1 I^: Looking at pictures and being able to tell 

\us^if it's different. (C) 
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0 What it moans to got ai.on^ with each other — teaclunj.; cfhildren about 
'each other; general socialization; the social interactions and tlie 
social beHavidrs,' ^(C, MG) 

.3.1 To feel good about . himself — self-oonCept , self-esteem, (M) 

3; 1,1 Initiating things — to do his own thing (beyond the struc- 
^ turetl setting),; (M) , • 

3,1.2. To cojitinue to hold his own in a group of children so he 
doesn't slip back and become the baby and ^lave people do 
things to him, (M) - 

3^2 Getting the idea of a group* (C)^ 

3.2.1 We're Desch and Sherrie's class we ' re preschool, hooray 
for us, (C) * 

3. 2.2 Learning fiow to take turns. (C), — ~. 



3.2.2.1 Handling the daily disappointments of not get- 
• ' ' ting a turn. . (M) , 

^ \ ' 3,2.2,2 lA: Waiting for a toy, ,(C) 

.3,^2,2.3 lA: Sitting and you can tell him you'll be 
' • ^ with him in a minute. (Mj 

•3^.2.2.4 Learning to pl^y a group game. (M) 

3.2.3 lA: Learning Jiow to work with ot^her children. (C) 

3.2.4 lA: Playing with other children. i (C) 

3.^3 Caring about each other — their kindness . toward each other; 
the children and ^^hcir feelings for each other, (C) \ 

3.3.1 .lic'in^ sensitive to each others needs i (C) 

3.3.1.1 Giving help when help is not asked. (C) 

3,3.1.1-j^ If Marshk drops her bottle on the 
floor, and somebody picking it up. 

(c) . 

• 3.3.1.1 If April's sitting in her chair ^nd' 

her tray's 'empty of toys, a kid put- 

... ting a toy in, (C) 

3.3.1.2 Learning how to share, (C) 

3.3.2 Having respect for each other. (C) 

3.3.2.1' What do we do when we want something? (C) 
3.3,2-2 How do we approach somebody? (C) 
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3.3.2.3 How do. we talk to a teacher? ^(C) 
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" 3.3\2.'4 How do we talk to -another child? .\(C) 



3.3.2.5 . Saying , they ' rc» sorry — wlien they knock somebody* 
.down, without (the te/ichcr) constantly being on 
their case. (C) 
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.,4.0 lA; Gross motor skills/ (MG) 

4.1 Working 'oil playgrbund skills.. (M) 

4.2 Loiirning to play a group, game. .(M) 



1> ^ 
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APPENDIX I 



conventions for Transcription of ' ^ 
^Audiotapes and videotapes * 
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CONVJWnONS. FOR TRANSCRIBING " 

1. ) Symbols ; _ / / 

y 'a pause; when placed at the end ot an utterance, it 
means, that the voice trailed off, leaving an 
^ inconpl^te thought or sentence / 

~ a break; when placed at the encJ of an utterance, it 

means thaglthe speaker cut off or interrupted the 
thought QMptterance' . ' , ^ 

(.I*..) or ' \ ; 

(...can I...) words were mintelligible at this point; when words 
are incliidM, they are the transcriber's "best 
guess" of .what was said in the pjirase or sentence (s) 

[ ] questions or ccnnents ^nade by ttie researcher 

Underline speaker gave special stress to that which is 

underlined * 

2 . ) Identifying Speakers ; 

Use three-letter abbreviations followed by a colon t6 indicate which 
child is speaking; ^ . - 

Mic; What's for lunch? - 

For other-than-chil5ren, use the following abbreviations; 
T; = teacher 

lA; = instructional associate 

VCP; = reseajcHttj: 

'^L; = VolunteCT , 
* ' ■ ' ' . 

At times when many are talking,; as in^ group conversation, it may be 
necessary to indicate to whom the speaker is ' talking within a 
parenthesis: . • ^ir ^ 

^- T: (to lA) We'll need to *^rk on that. (To Mic) 

^ V7iil you get your fold«:?. , 

3. ) Format Conventions ; " ^ 

in typing text, line up -the verbatim transcripts as follows: , 

Mic: * . Begin what the child said in the 15th space. ^ 

Continue by lining it up as shown he te. 

< , ■ ' *^ ■ 

T; . / Begin what the teacher said in the l^th space. / 
' Continue' as above. . . * , - > 

lA; Begin in the 15th space arK3 continue as above... ' 



Sirgle space within ^ unit or an event. ^ Insert a double space when 
there's a change in the event. Start a new line whenever jjjtt's 
necessary to line up verbatim account with, a setting descrl^ion 



and/or a teacher retrospection. 
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Rules for Unitizing the Videoscript 
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RULES FOR UNITIZING AGENDAS 

*Scin^J5^tng Michael does in the classroom 

*Where all^rts 6f the action carry Michael to 
some particular end (constancy of direction). 

*Where there "^|io faltering or stojpping of the 
unidirecticxialll^lc^ (equal potency) . , 

*Is at a molar level - what Michael might ^say 
he was doing if he were asked. 

♦Bracket an agenda as beginning every time 
Michael attends to a person r 9|jectr^ or event 
in the classroom. 

*CXies to determine attending ; 

-Looks at -New Itopic or Song 

-Acts -Talks about 

-Manipulates -Listens to 
-Reaches for -Aj^roaches 
-Turns toward -Leans toward 
-Tugs at 

*Do not include precursors (these will be 
"circumstances"). 

' . k ' - . 

*As long as Michael appears to have the same 
intent. 

*It's a recognizable intent of Michael 
vis-a-vis a classroom activity or learning 
situation (personalr socialr or academic) . 

*It^s eventually rela table to an objective. 

*To decide if on^, agenda is contained within 
another r follow the "potency" rule—the whole 
must have greater weight than any of *its 
parts. If the part has more weighty it is jnost 
likely another agenda. If it has the same 
weightr^ it shouldn't be an agenda^ or the 
enclosing unit is mis-ijamed or mis-identified. 

*In conversations r indicate each shift in topic 
as a new agenda. 

♦Different" actions are different 

agendas — e.g.^ "naming colors" is different 
from "coloring a pic- turer" although both may 
occur at the same time. 
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*If actions occur nearly simultaneously , mark 
theci as one agenda — e.g.# reaching for a glass 
of juice and drinking it. 

*If undecid^y ask if it's codable as two' 
different objectives or one: Trying ^o fix* 
vest (self-help) ; and asking for heip 
(protrlem-solvihg) • These ^ then would be 
unitized as two agendas. 

♦Enclosing unit .i^hould not be redundant to 
enclosed unit. - 

*A11 of Michael's activities/utterances must be 
in a unit; not necessary for other children^ 
although they probably will be contained in a 
"circumstance." ' ' 

*When you're having trpuble deciding: 

-If person changes^ it may be a new unit. 

-If verb changes, it may be a new unit. 

-If the location changes, it may be a new. 
- unit. ' . • ' 

-A change in topic/song/f ingerplay is a 
new unit. 

*An agenda ends when Michael ceases to be 
engaged in it. 

*Cues to determine ending attention : 

-Looks away from -Ceases acting 

-Withdraws from -Ceases talking 

-Walks away -Begins new 

activity 

-Changes to new topic/song -Puts away 
-Leaves 

*The ' "circiimstance" may continue, bSit the 
agenda sto^ when Michael does. 

^If unit is interrupted, but' then is resumed, » 
use this symbol for the bracket: 



If unit is interrupted and doesn't resume, use 
this symbol: . 
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*Use descriptive words to carry forth the ^ 
nature of the agenda. 

*Write the phrase in tenns of Michael's 
behavior. . ^ 

*Make the first word an "ing" word: 

"Claiming a chair" 

"aiowing teacher a book" 

"Getting a cookie" ^ v 

/ir "Listening to children talk" 

♦Indicate if fjlichael was initiator or recipient 
^by tising active or passive fonts: 
"Being helped by teacher" 
"Asking teacher for help" 

*If agenda continues onto a second .page, repeat 
the title and enclose it in parentheses: 
(Asking teacher to help) 

\ 
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A circumstance is 
identified by: 
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RULES FOR UNITIZING CIICUMSTANCES 



*The context surrounding one of. Michael's 
agendas. 



♦Constant in direction; 
classroan event. 



unidirectional 



*Is ' at a molar level — not "free play^ ' 
also not "line one of song," 



but 



*May be a precursor to an agenda and/or may 
continue on beyond an agenda. 



BEX3INNINGS: 



♦Bracket a circumstanqe with a dotted line, 
surrounding the agendas, ^ 

*Each time you have an agenda , check to see if 
you can identify a circumstanced 

^ *Mark only those circunstances related to 
Michael's agendas, 

*Michael can start a circumstance; it can be 
i%enti- cal in duration to an agenda. 

*If you can identify the precursor portion, do 
so. If not, start the circumstance where 
Michael is involved. 



CMTTINUATIC^I: 



*In the same psychological di^|Ufelon. |||^ 

*Until it stops in and of itself (e.g,, teacher 
calls an end to Snack) or if Michael ' s new 
agenda creates a new circumstance (e.g., going 
to the toy table to find a new toy) , 

*Since circumstances are to be related to what 
is happening to Michael, they may continue in 
the classroom but should not be marked as 
continuing to affect Michael. 



ENDINGS: 



*If it ends in and of itself, indicate with a 
bracket: 



*If it continues beyond Michael's newest 
agenda, mark it as break: 
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^^es to determine endings: 
-a person walks away 
-a change in topic/song 
-a new activity begins 
-a teacher announces a new event/activity • 



-TITLES: 



*Write in capitals* 



*Use* a noun phrase; 

"Ieacher preseweaticn op PIAY MAIIERIALS" 

V "ARRIVAL OF GYM TEACHER" 
"CALL FOR SNACK TIME" 
"QOCD MORNING SCWG" 
"ANIMALS ON PLAY TABLE" 

*If a circumstance continues onto a second page, 
repeat the title and enclose it in parentheses. 
(DISTRIBUTICN OF JUICE) 



ERLC 
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Sairple Unitized Videoscript 
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ERIC 




PACE: 3: 



SITriLG- DiiSCRIPIION 



TFAniHR HaROSPLCTIOS 



I 



I 



I 0' 



i; t>;. .(Osrii's ki.ii, go- Lo our cable^ 



lie: i.'.iira. : t: .-e Ccacl.er. 



5 

I 



'J\ i: i/^L ;ii>v.L\ a:vj put titer fuk tcgctlisr. 
nv'c.:. V. ;,L'i; ). 



A;^rll 



il 



jj i : \i.'s Yoii tkv. 



-2 C r: 



ill . 

.1^ 



all ckp in'rhytl;-; f1ic%lds his 

(!>e inve ind./nTajipy tlce) ■ 
^k; (In our Circle..,) 
^!ic stands and raises his hands. 

)\iz and tlic otlicr chree children c: 
L;ictr group tahU vliCrc there ore cir.s 
w'.ltlng. Hlc takes one and looks in* 
siJe. 

Yd: DOCS (Over o Sor.'s chair, I'm 
looks in T's nateriais box for the 
group. 

Mlc noves, materials over by Ms chair. 

sUs dovn .i::'- begins taking cut 
clotlies;>lns ;ir.;i .^uttlecsps fron cnn. ■ 
T has cone to table, 



T leaves to help Apr. 

(<nir chiMicn r'f^iii to dctacii bct- 
clec<vs (roi:i clothes;>ij3. 
A clAtliPsptn has brckcn* 



^;ic tries to open ciothcspln by usinc| 
his tPCth. No ke^^i-i It there, ^ , 



lA: lie didn't get tno excited. 



VuT; Nnj liid ynu hiipo tUt puttlnp ti '^-". ail 
ti.'j uihie like ih.ii', did yct; InU'uj ti U tv.'i) 
votild st«rt c.miimlatlnp 

T; Yeaii. I vmicd thfn to sit ^'a^st ^'^'t 
5tir;cil wlthoDt the fnl-jer.il tli.it vis^^j;:.; o.t 
i-cforo. mc cf It's still pi-: 
;)■'.. ;:iisl iljcijsc I know viLh Fh^r « 
:'.L^, thert u.is .i lot t'.jt 1 haJ {\> yj« 

- k;i.i'.'. Not to help Sht'f tet rty-iy, bi.: vi:h 
klio t!:.it verdi'r boinc ( ). * 

VC?:' >lvii. 

T; .Vvi ais^Vit tedclics t'".» kids to in;;l::e 
Si; c tilings on their c;t.. Iu per sc^ ,.^1? 
;rri tli] r.itcrlals, rcMly. Am! |tl,ry-- 
YO'i knntf, they need to ilo tiMt. 

i: Vii.ii uMs'it, clrtlicspli;s^ 
lA; I onr.'t i^no'J. 

/iT: :r,ili. Clotlirsp'lns .iu.i i.ips, I t'Sirn. 

T; Ai:: i.tlly; It w.is. Yc.^;;, A.ul, uf .-^f", 
[ul l Id hi;*SL3r.'lhIil,'', Ihi'v kiU'W hru tO <;0- 



0 
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•PACE: 



V'IDKOI'AI'E TtoNSCHiPT 



7; 



T; fVu in your rmiitlis, guys. Please, toe on, Jeff. I'll 
W iluTC 111 fi scrumi. 
' flirr (k'jicli.. .1 w.iiit more.) * 



2 
0 

1 J 



If) 



ERIC 



Pill }'iiir clniliLSpiii on yon con. 



1 

I': I ■r.i'cil L:i ^I'l iit.'Xl. (to Jcf] I illtln't J^k yt'ii lu 
■hi Umi, dl'i I: I S'lid put your cloLlies['iiis on your cm. 

nir: iJii.it's In tiiecc, iilease./.(on the.*.) 



T: Si)iiilfa, I Mkvii tlicse are n tLin|!S here. 

r ■ ■ 

*'Soii: TlunL* aron' L Mine, 

t'llc: l[i;it'5 R^lnol 

S'lii; ('r,ii ynii fix 1 1? . ' 

Ilic; No, Da^'JcIi All. I broke Ic. 

Snii: (....Tii.inky, flicU:!...) 

T; (111, jii'iiisc, Liinl's so nlce'wlmt yoii^re doln;;, 

Itic; 'I u;it< a Willi-— 

"1: odlHli'.'l? 

iii'ii: I (.•.fhi'J...) it ;ii;nli). 

1: Y»vii iK. Jeff's is reidy ld DpiilsG is ready, to 

■ f:^'.. . * ' 

iVii: Uii, Iliknj » 

I : II"'.' (tm yuu kwc •5oniir;i's? C 

lilc: Viiusi'. * ^ 

1': -i-vll, y(jii slioiil'Jii't liiivc. Ci':u» Cn, Soiidrn, j;i:t Lhtrni on 

lIi'U'^ Hoy, unSi' j:i)in};'i0ili.ivc fun tojjy! lie' re f,uing to 
' '"'.'oW;' with iiiy.ic 1 1. lingers and njlis. a 



HVii: ' {, . , Amy, ,V'y.'. .) i 

T: (111, are we i^aliii; to have fun. 



SmiNC DtSCKlFTIGN 



Sot) liiS' finishrd and imivcs her Crin away 
(lie tikes Son's can and fifties it into 
his. 

Hie lias knocked nvcr Son's er.pty An, 



Hie niaM;;es thronpji'liis can for doth- 
and works to attach then to the 
'tlm of the cm. * 

•Son h-15 just put her can Into the T's 
ir,.ncrl.iis, bbx. T fives It back to her. 
T pnts the broken clothespins in Son's 
can. 



T coces back to .table and sits. 



T [;lves Sljh back same cloLlics^'flns from 
Hlc's can. 

T is [ii'tflni; folders onc^jlic finhhes 
ami v./iky over tti the box where she's 
(;ettla,; then fro^. 



TCACIlliH RrTRGSFEaiUN 



VCP: So wlMt you vunld havp liko'l to linve seM 
was 'lie here, was that he w^^i.ld have sat uu^-t'- 
pJayeJ a little bit. But tbon endpd up puttln 
clothespins around the rJmiof the can, wltlu'u 
having to— 

T: Witliout hcfng told. Yes. 



VCP: Juf has got soJe started, 
T: Yeah. 



now. 



■VC?: So vhat, now this Is reaii2,a floe motor | 

T: Vcah. * 

VC!': ikiL viiai yoii'rc using It fir, tlnnipji, iii 

iiainlnj: Inilepemlrncc, wiukini; on your own? 
1; Ves. 



T: Ik-'d dunpcd Son's in lils can! (Inufii.s) 



O 
%1 
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VIDiiiflAre THANStlUPl' 



mmo Dciiciiii'Tiofj 



TFAfllF.R liETHOSnniUII » ' 



2 

i3 



'J 



Jc'f: '"(...i;i.'t It...) * - . 't* , ' ' ■ 

■' T; ":.V'i-j^oiii|; Lu t;iJl' about' three pi^s. - Hlcliiiel, have a 

;iic: ii-l,DViJy! 
^-JdT:(/.!,ultii LliniO ^ 
. T:. I'jii, yp'i'Il r.^e. ' , , ' ' 

flic: .Vcs, ;>l(iv, ■■ ' ' 

1': i^;, ''i.t v'ofore do Ljj 
,|llc:'Yui;. 1)J(L 

T: (tu, I'.'i) l.c'il (v.. pill foi a sWe.,.) 
Jiif: lliosp (.,.0!.r. ..,)"■; pencils? 

fuiii-'ui}, !igw..iI"/l If yoii g-lv^i Clnily tlic little cliair and 
ymi t/ike ihe hl|: pall. Tint nlglit be belter. 
Son: AvI 

\f ill) So.n! /r-r, wi^r ;il>(nii rliln one, l^nbc! la tiini It.ud to 
Ali'li;lu, let^ 'tQlk about right 
i.iui I'jfi ii;tSi'i1iivo your cyog uiUicrc. 



T cnllecis cina, 



i'va'yi,Mly I/1h up y.m rjijlit h;iiul.^_ OK/ 

.ion", liuu's'yiMi Mj. hand. Good, OK, Dentse, that's 



" ,. I\'i;(lr.:. liMi's y;':ir Ijft haml. 
L. -t • ■ i'-" '."ii'i'i' lie ;i sl/liig un yourTrt^ht Jumd/ 

|[ 4 *f ■ I''H '"i^yi'i'i ir--' voiir rli;h't hiiiid t.o do ,).ip(!r'j. 'iiiUs will 

■ jj' ". l.L'i,-.y:-i riri. I'e'll tnkc Ic orf;half thrcuch. QK. 

. ^ T; v.v'n lo hand i;ic your 'rl|;iit hand? - . ^'t 

♦ ^ ^' yAv<^ ;.,.rirJtt- hand...); . '^^ . 

2 'C "t;' ^SoL.ra s 'vtiM". usos'h'ur loft hikl. piil a siting. 



0 n , 



T'pusfio,^ in.Ilcf ''s chair. ■ , 
Vief refers tfo'plccoii of siting T has 
out, \ 

T gives lustrnctidns to volunteer. 

nic has one of (Son's clothespins. She 
taki's It-frooi hloi. Illc .watches Nan. 
T gives Son a clntlicspin. ^ 



,Hic raises. his rlpjii hand, 
Nic'chaii[;es'Lf3 his lo(t'liand as Jef 
cliani;es lo ' coT/cci his. (Jef .is sittin)' 
oppo5it(*;Mlc.)' ' - " . ' 

flic puts his hahd Jo'«n. 
T tics a suinp, on je['3 riclit hand. 
Hie rajiscs his right-hand a^ain. 



Kic raises his riphi hand a^.itn. 



Ok, what I shoiilfi have dom* ^^i-rij. Is cominent 
on what they did. I surei'-tdldii t^-do that. '■ 
^ llccausc ihey nil dlJ o t:ood Illus the 
fact that you coufd to Ik ahont Ltiln terms 
of what you do ilrst and tjicn (..... J 

lA:, ( ) llic'^ the only on^ right. \ ' 



I: i . ■ 



h- 0) ^ ll: Uf. it Inr? 

- f^' 5 ' !:• I'll. '>.''! I'l'^'i' 

.0 



Son p'lt out hor ri|:ht ho;id; ^ 

' ■ ll 
Jof lias,.contlno(jd to iiiakc noiscii. 



Jo[ has ihc last string in his \\M 



i 




O 

00 




4 



■ : r 
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Rules for Matching Agendas to Objectives 
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* ^ RULES FOR MATCHING AGENDAS TO lEP OBJECTIVES 

General Rules . 

1. Ihere are three possible codes to give to each agenda: 

a. Its match to a contractual lEP -objective. 

b. It;s match to a phenomenoloqical lEP objective. ' , 

c. It is a non-match to objectives on either of those lEPs. 

2. For each agenda r indicate the numbet of the objective it matches 
on the contractual and/or the phenanenological plan under the 
appropriate column (s). If it doesn't match any objective, put an 
"X" in the non- match column. 

3. Code your agendas independently. .Then cone together to check 
" agreement. For those you disagree on, try to recojlcile the 

differences. Refer to the transcript and/or the videotape. 
Document your reasons for coming to a decision. Bring agendas you 
are unsure about to me. , ' ^' 

4 • Code things that Michael may do incorrectly as an ' example of a 
particular objective being attempted as well as things he i£ 
doing. E.g., he counts five objects incorrectly; code' this as 
"cbunting to five" as he is working orV that skill. 

5.. In general, if you match an agenda to objectives in both plans, 
the ob- jectives will be in similar categories. \ ^ 

6^; Don't use the Gross Motor objeo^■; 

7. Use of name/identify' 

a. If Michael is given a cue (e.g., "Where is the red crayon?"), 
code the agenda as a labeling objectives. 

b. If Michael l^as no cue (e.g., "What color is" this?"), code the 
agenda as a non-match/extension. . ^ . 

8. ^^ Use of sgrt/group/matching - . . 

a. If Mifehael is given a model set to group things into, code the 
agenda^ as a sorting/matching objectives. 

b. ^ If Migiiael has to form his own categories without a model', 
^ code the agenda. as non-r:.. :h/extension. 

9. Poems, finger plays, and songs, ^ • * ^ 

^. Good .Morning Song and closing song: code ^as sensie of group, 
teacher intent only (3.2.1) ' 
' ' . • . ' " .5 

b. Some have inherent learnings; code af^ropriately* (e.g.. 
Clapping Song works on understanding directional terms; Old 
Woman and Miss Muffett poems work on language and rhymes). ' ' - 
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c. Sane songs deal with role-playing ^and pretending (If You're 
Happy/Sad and You Know It); code as non-match. 

Specific Rules for Contractual Plan Obiectives 

1. Speech and Language objectives (1.1^ do not include conversations, 
unless the conversation illustrates the specific grammatical skill 

• being worked on or the topic. 

Ill Code when responds to a teacher-initiated question, when teacher 
is trying to get him to talk; don^t use this for interactive 
conversations. 

1.1.2 Code when Michael initiates the questions. ■ 

1.1.8 Code when Michael discusses past activities , not learnings. 

2. under Preacademic (1.2), be careful of naming, matching and sorting 
(See # 7 and # 8 above). 



1.2.7 Code when counting up to 5. 

3. under Socialization (2.0), many agendas will illustrate examples of 
. Michael learning how to do these thirds. Code them as examples of the 

skill. 

2.3 Include rold-play with another child. 

2.4 Code interacting with another; also when spontaneously greets 
r--TOe' e; a greeting does not have a corresponding teacher intents 

4. Unuet Behavior (3.0) 

3.1 Code -only when Michael explores things without teacher inter- 
* vention; being curious. - ' _ 

3.4 Code when an explicit command by teacher; not following^ direc- 
tions. 

3.5 Occurs during^ transitions; do not code when Michael is taking 
turns. - . 

5. under Self -Help (5.0), folding and tying agendas should be coded as 

^-'■.atches. • 

Specific Rules for Teacher Intent ' ' - 

1. Under Playing ^^propriately (1.1.3) 

1.1.3.1 Code when Michael 'plays by himself independently. 
^ . 1.1.3.2 Code when he's^at free play, no^ in a st'ructured situation. 

1.1.3.3 Tnnliide also putting materials away. . , 

' ■ ^ 332 , 
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1.3^.1 Code when Michael initiates; 

1.3.3.2 Code when the situation/teacher initiates. . 

Under Listening Skills (1.1.4) r Qode when Michael * is attending ^to 
directions or teacher; not ^for when he's listening and watching chil- 
dren or .^(pvents. He needs to be listening to receive direct instruction 
or to lEollow directions in this category; listening and watcHir^ as a 
ger^ral activity should be coded as a non-match. 

Under Run Errands (1.1.5) ^ . . 

1.1.5.1 Code if gets items other than graham crackers as well. 

Uhder School Readiness J^.O) ^ 

2.1 Code if names objects (with a cue) ; code naming childrenr 
animals^ ^etc. as a non-match/extension^. 

2.1.2 Includes the basic eight colors. 

^2.3 Code if he counts by rote. 

2.3.-2 Code if he counts things; matches with contractual objectives 
1.2.7 or 1.2.8. 

Under Language (2.10) 

2.1Q.2. Usually refers to conversations. ^ 

2.10.2.1 Similar to contractual 1.1.1.; responding to a teacher ques- 
tion. ' . 

2.10.2.3 Code if the conversation is extended; there is no contractual 
plan match for this. 

Under Storytelling (2*10.3) 

2.10.3.1 This does not include merely naming animals or objects in 
pictures. 

Under Socialization (3.0) — 

3.1 Code as self-concept if he receives praise. 

3^1.1 Has to be related to self -concept^ not other initiations 
(e.g., bringing folder to show visiting teacher his work). 

3.2.2.2 Can also be coded when he's waiting for a turn. 

f 

3.3.2 Code when says please ^ thank you (manners). 

3.3.2.1 Code when he asks for a turn^ or for help, but not when he 
asks for more; can also code "grabbing" here (skill not yet 
achieved) . 



3a3 _ ^ 



Agendas to Code as Non-Matches 

1. Anything on pre-reading. 

2. Anything on pretending; including pretending songs and j^j^eras. 

3. Use of props ,y such aS'^ foan blocks^ sock puppets; but not mater iaj. 
such as scissors^ paste. * , 

4. Any cleaning-up activity; e.g. r after snack or teacher-directed. 

5. Safety. ' ^ v 

6. Seeking attention. 

7. Eating M & Msr when used as a re-enforcement. 

8. Listening to a conversation. 

9. Carrying out a direction. 

10. Wanting- more of anything.* 

11. When people' do things for him (e.g.^ unbuckling his overalls) as 
facilitating action. 

12. Scooping r folding r or tying agendas. • " 

13. Any extensions of specif ically-hamejd objectives. 
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